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Onward. 
ae 

The host of new subscribers brought by old 
friends, together with the generous patronage of 
our advertising patrons, enable us to consummate 
our most enlarged plans for making the American 
Agriculturist of the very greatest value and interest 
to every member, old and young, of its great fam- 


ily of readers. As still another step to this end, 


we make what will be, especially to our long-time 
friends and readers, a most pleasing May Day 


Announcement. 


Mr. Andrew 8. Faller, author of ‘‘ Small Fruits,’’ 
a long recognized authority on horticultural mat- 
ters, is hereafter to resume those labors which con- 
stituted so valuable a feature of the Amerigan Ag- 
riculturist in former years. 

Col. Mason C. Weld, whose name, like Mr. Ful- 
ler’s, is a household word among the American Ag- 
riculturist’s readers, likewise resumes, with this is- 
sue, his ‘* Among the Farmers.” He will devote 
special attention to live stock matters. 


Dr. D. D. Slade, the Veterinary Professor of Har- 
vard University, is to write on the various Ailments 
of Animals, and to hereafter attend to all questions 
pertaining to such matters. He has no superior 
in this field, and writes direct from the farmer’s 
standpoint. 

Henry A. Haigh, the recognized authority on 
Farm Law, will discuss and reply to the various 
legal questions arising among the farmers and farm 
owners who are subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist. 


Robert B. Roosevelt, the genial writer on out-door 
life for so many years, and the popular author of 
various books, will eritertain and instruct our read- 
ers with his pleasant views of forest, field and river. 


This strong array of old and new writers, to- 
gether with our present powerful staff, indicate 
what the American Agriculturist is to be in the fu- 
ture. Beginning with this May issue, we leave 
each number to speak for itself. 
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Six Months for 75 Cents. 


Beginning with this May issue of the paper, the 
remaining numbers for the year—seven in all—will 
be sent to any address for Seventy-five Cents. In 
order, however, to secure the Premium Engravings, 
it will be necessary to subscribe for one year, inas- 
much as no premiums are given on any subscrip- 
tions for a shorter period than a year’s time. 





No Beginning and no Ending. 

But inasmuch as every issue of the American 
Agriculturist is complete in itself, the annual sub- 
scriptions can commence now as well as at any 
other time. Subscribers can begin with any month, 
and have a complete year from that date. 





Amerikanischer Agriculturist. 

See elsewhere an important Prospectus of our 
Amerikanischer Agriculturist, of which a speci- 
men copy will be mailed to any Post-office ad- 
dress on the receipt of two two-cent stamps. 
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Do not plant corn until the soil is warm and éet- 
tled weather hascome. A field planted the middle 
of April may be less advanced in June than one 
planted two weeks later. The corn crop makes 
nearly all its growth within a hundred days, and 
requires food in abundance and close at hand, 
Corn responds rapidly to any available plant-food, 
applied either as well-rotted manure or as a quick 
acting commercial fertilizer. Soak the seed in tar 
water and roll in plaster before planting, to keep 
off the cut-worms. Frighten away crows with 
bright strips of tin, small clapping wind-mills, and 
fine twine stretched from pole to pole throughout 
the field. If the ground is weedy, plant in hills, 
otherwise drills will be the most profitable. 
Mangels should be sown this month on rich mel- 
low soil. Other kinds of beets may be sown early 
next month. Every farm should have a root crop 
as a part of a rotation. A root crop cleans the Jand 
of weeds and furnishes an abundance of food for 
farm animals. Do not pasture meadows in the 
spring ; this is asking too much of any field. It is 
cheaper to buy fodder than to rob the meador~. If 
any tramping of the meadows in early sp’ -ng is 
allowed by animals, let it be done by the horses 
while drawing out a good top-dressing of fine ma- 
nure. Potatoes should be planted as soon as the 
soil is ready, and if early sorts are grown, the crop 
may get ahead of the beetles. 

—_— 
Live Stock Notes. 

The work horses need the best of care and an 
abundance of wholesome food. The shoes may be 
removed from farm horses if the fields are free 
from stones. All horse labor should be pushed 
forward rapidly, so that during the hot weather of 
next month some leisure may be taken at noonday. 
Oxen are slow of motion, but most useful for many 
kinds of farm work. They need considerable time 
for feeding, and can not be hurried much at their 
work. Change the cows gradually from dry feed 
to pasture. Bring them to the stables early, and 
feed hay with some roots; give dry fodder the 
next morning before turning the animals out to 
grass. Calves need special care, as this is the time 
when “ black quarter’? and other serious troubles 
come upon them. Ewes, with their lambs taken 
from them, sometimes need some of the milk re- 
moved from their-udders. After shearing, the 
ticks gather on the lambs, and may be quickly 
destroyed by dipping in tobacco water or some 
other effective dip. Tag the sheep before they 
leave the sheds for the pasture. Pigs thrive with a 
good run of clover. The orchard is the proper 
place for swine; they have good grazing and 
destroy many insect pests. Keep young chickens 
clean and dry. There is no better place for the 
coops than in the vegetable garden, where the 
young chicks will destroy many injurious worms. 

—<>— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Trees that have been heeled-in may be retarded 
by shading them. Planting should be finished as 
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soon as possible. If the trees have started, great 
care will be needed in handling them. Such trees 
should not be trimmed at planting. Grafting 
for the renewal of old trees may continue, taking 
great care in cutting away the branches to make 
no bad wounds, as the bark now peels readily. 

Grafting Wax.—Four parts of rosin and one part 
each, bees-wax and tallow,make a good preparation. 
If too hard, add more tallow, or if too soft, take 
less. The best way of using it is upon cloth. Take 
an old sheet or the skirt of a well worn dress; tear 
it into strips two inches wide, make the strips into 
rolls, and let them remain in the melted wax until 
thoroughly soaked through ; remove and let them 
drain and cool. This waxed cloth may be torn off 
in pieces of convenient size to cover the wounds, 
and can be applied to make a complete covering. 
Squashes are a good crop for a young orchard. 
Potatoes, mangels, turnips, or other roots may be 
grown between the rows of fruit trees. 

Tent-caterpillars. —If any eggs escaped, their 
“tents”? or webs will soon appear in the trees. 
Remove them while small. Curculios attack the 
young plums soon after the blossoms fall, and the 
thorough jarring of the trees should begin early. 

Mulching is far better than watering to save new- 
ly planted trees. Cover the ground over the roots 
with bog hay, old straw, or litter of any kind. 

Strawberries.—Beds that were covered last fall 
should have the straw left on them until after the 
fruit is picked. The straw should be pulled away 
just over the plants. Pull up such coarse weeds 
as appear through the mulch of the bed. 

Watch for the first appearance of holes in the 
leaves of Currants and Gooseberries, and use White 
Hellebore dusted on, or better mixed with water, 
a large tablespoonful of the powder in a pailful of 
water, and apply with a syringe or pump. Repeat 
afew days later, to destroy those which escaped 
or have hatched since the first application. 

Young grape vines set this spring, should be al- 
lowed to push but a single shoot. If two or more 
buds were left, to guard against accidents, rub off 
all but the strongest, and keep the shoot from this 
tied up toastake. Rose-bugs destroy the flowers 
of the grape, shake off these pests.in early morn- 
ing, catching them in a pan in which there is a 
thin film of kerosene floating on a little water. 

ae 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

In many places the first of May is moving-day, 
and many change their place of residence this 
month. Though it may seem late to begin garden- 
ing, seeds sown and plants set out now will come 
forward with great rapidity, as the soil is now well 
warmed. Asparagus beds that were planted two 
years ago may be cut sparingly. Established beds 
should have every shoot cut, allowing none to 
grow until cutting stops. Ifa cold rain comes on, 
the seed of Lima beans wil] usually rot in the 
ground. Examine and re-plant. Weed beets and 
carrots as soon as large enough, and thin, using 
the young beets for greens. Keep cabbages and 
cauliflowers well hoed. Sow seeds for late crops 
in a seed-bed in open ground. Try some Savoys. 
Make a small planting of corn as soon as the season 
will allow, but do not put in the main crop until 
settled weather. Cucumbers may be forwarded by 
starting seeds in pots or on inverted sods, in a hot- 
bed or sunny window. When they are set out, 
cover at night by some kind of a hand-light or 
screen. Sow seeds in the open ground, protecting 
the plants in the same manner. Sow sage, thyme 
and other sweet herbs in a seed-bed, to be trans- 
planted later. Plant a few horseradish sets in rich 
soil. It should always be taken up in the fall to 
prevent it from becoming a weed. Continue to 
transplant lettuce for a succession, and hoe often. 
Do not sow melons until the soil is warm ; use an 
abundance of seed to provide for insects and ac- 
cidents. Early weeding of onions by hand in the 
rows, and thorough cultivation between the rows, 
are needed, whether grown from seeds or sets. 
Early kinds of potatoes should be forwarded by 
good culture. A sprinkling of ashes and plaster at 
hoeing on some soils helps wonderfully. Tall peas 








should have brush or other support early. If al- 
lowed to fall over before they have these, they 
rarely do well. The best substitute for brush is 
wire, as described elsewhere. Sow for a succession. 
Cut away the rhubarb flower stalks as soon as they 
appear. In cutting spinach for use thin it, to leave 
plants at six or eight inches apart for the final cut- 
ting. Sow weekly. When the soil is warm, sow 
New Zealand spinach for suinmer use. For squash- 
es make richly manured hills eight or ten feet apart 
for the running sorts, when the weather is settled, 
and sow an abundance of seed. Give «a trellis or 
some kind of support for tomatoes when they are 
first set out, and keep them tied up as they grow. 








The Houstonia or Bluets as a Basket Plant. 
ps TS 

For those who cultivate wild flowers, writes Mar- 
garet Donaldson, the Houstonia cerulea is fine for 
rock-work, and it is one of the best of 
our early wild flowers for baskets. On 
points of worn-out land, I have seen 
single flowers growing in the grass, on 
branchless stalks not more than two 
inches high. But when setin a basket of 
leaf-mould they branch freely, spread- 
ing over the sides of the basket, and 
bloom profusely long after their com- 
panions have disappeared from the 
meadows. Their roots are so diminu- 
tive, that they will thrive in a very small 
vessel. I once saw a clump growing 
in the inverted lid of a tea-pot. Give 
them sunlight, keep the soil moist, and 
they will grow in a cup, scarcely larger 
than an egg shell. They bloom in April, 
and some seasons one may look long 
before they find them, at other times 
they make a feature of the landscape. 
In the spring of 1882, there were acres 
of sloping meadow land, sky-blue with 
these flowers; on the same slope the 
following spring, they bloomed under 
the grass, but nowhere thick enough to 
be seen at a distance. Their time of 
continuing in bloom is not much over a 
month, but their earliness, faint fragrance and 
delicate beauty, amply repay’ one for the small 
amount of labor required for their cultivation. 





Side Grafting. 
= 

To those who have never attempted grafting the 
operation seems to demand peculiar skill, and they 
are deterred from trying for fear of failure. One 
of the simplest forms 
is the side graft, 
which is more easily 
performed than the 
common  cleft-graft 
much used by florists 
and nurserymen in 
propagating camel- 
lias, some conifers, 
and other shrubs and 
trees. Unlike some 
® other grafts it is not 
necessary with this to 
remove the top of the 
stalk. A clean down- 
ward cut is made in 
the side of the stock, 
and the cion, care- 
fully cut to a wedge, 
is inserted, bringing 
its inner bark, on 
one side at least, 
in close contact with that of the stock. It is 
sometimes practised on fruit trees to replace a lost 
branch. It is not necessary to wax grafts of this 
kind ; they are merely tied closely with bast mat- 
ting or worsted yarn. The amateur will find much 
interest in practising with this graft as it will give 
him confidence to attempt more difficult kinds. 
It has been practised on herbaceous stems, even 
on those as tender as the melon, with success. The 





SIDE GRAFTS, 


engraving shows the method, giving the stock, 
the prepared ‘cion, and the two united. 





Narcissusses,—Old and New. 
—~>— 

Those familiar spring flowers, the Jonquil and 
and Daffodil, are really species of Narcissus, and 
these, together with the beautiful Poet’s Narcis- 
sus, are to be found in large clumps in all old gar- 
dens. In most cases they have received no care 
since they were planted, but have gone on, somes 
times for years, increasing and crowding and starv- 
ing one another until we frequently find masses 
that have ceased to bloom. These are the only 
kinds of Narcissus generally known ; the Polyan- 
thus Narcissus not being perfectly hardy is rarely 
seen in gardens, though it is sometimes grown in 
pots. There are over twenty species of Narcissus, 
while the number of varieties is very large. The 
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THREE LEADING FORMS OF THE NARCISSUS. 


flowers in all have six spreading petals, the peri- 
anth. These are united below to form a tube, at 
the mouth of which is a petal-like appendage called 
the cup or crown. It is this crown. that gives to 
these flowers their peculiar beauty ; it often differs 
in color from the rest of the flower, and varies 
greatly in size, being in some species the most con- 
spicuous part of the flower. The relation this 
bears to the divisions of the perianth (or petals) 
serves to arrange the species in three groups. The - 
Long-crowned Narcissus have the crown as long or 
rather longer than the divisions; figure 1, repre- 
sents a flower of this group. In the Medium- 
crowned group the crown is half or three-fourths 
the length of the divisions, as in figure 2, while 
the Small-crowned division has the crown less than 
half the length Of the divisions, as seen in the well- 
known Poet’s Narcissus, figure 8. The species, 
many of them at least, have produced double va- 
rieties ; the crown is lost, its place being filled by a 
mass of irregular petal-like bodies. Of late years, 
some of the European cultivators have hybridized 
and crossed the species with most excellent re- 
sults, some of the hybrids having larger and more 
beautiful flowers than the species. Some of the 
hybrids of JV. incomparabilis, figure 2, are extremely 
beautiful. In their present improved condition 
Narcissuses are attracting more attention from cul- 
tivators than they have formerly received, and they 
are well worthy of it. It is likely that the majority 
of the new kinds will prove hardy, and when they 
become more abundant cannot fail to be popular. 
In some of the new forms are exquisite tints of yel- 
low, the crown and perianth each being of a differ- 
ent shade. The Poet’s Narcissus, though one of 
the commonest, is one of the most beautiful. The 
perianth is of the purest white, the’ very shallow 
crown, @ mere cup, pale yellow, with its margin 
crisped and of a deep scarlet. By giving it good 
soil and preventing it from forming large clumps, 
the flowers will be finer than we usually see them. 
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Removing BEES FROM WINTER QUARTERS.— 
Like many others, bee-keepers are often deluded by 
a few first warm days into the idea that spring has 
really come, and they proceed to remove the bees 
from the winter repository to the summer stands. 
Even should warm weather continue a week or 
two, so much the worse for the bees, as they spread 
out and commence rearing large quantities of 
brood. When the usual ‘cold snap” follows, the 
bees are driven into a compact cluster in the cen- 
ter of the hive, and all brood outside of the cluster 
—brood reared at the expense of many an old 
worker’s life—is chilled to death. Leave the bees 
in their winter quarters until sure that warm weath- 
er has really come to stay, which, in this latitude 
(Genesee Co., Mich.,) is usually about May 1st.— 
The laborious task of carrying bees to or from the 





Fig. 1.—A HIVE CARRIER. 


cellar, and the swaying about of the combs can be 
greatly lessened by two persons carrying the hives 
on a sort of hand barrow, like figure 1. Strips of 
some light, tough wood are bolted together, the 
legs extending several inches above the side rails, 
to prevent the hives sliding off when going up or 


down the cellar stairs. With this two men can 
carry four colonies with'more ease and comfort to 
both themselves and the bees, than one man alone 
can carry a single colony. 

GeTtinG READY FOR THE Busy SEAson.—Now is 
the time to get everything ready for the busy sea- 
son. This advice is not superfluous, for not only 
farmers who keep a few bees, but some of the 
* professionals,” are prone to delay getting hives 
and other fixtures until swarms are actually hang- 





























ing in the bushes ; and supply dealers are weeks 
behind in filling orders. Let the hives be made, 
painted and stacked up all ready for those swarms 
that are always coming “ before they were ex- 
pected.”—Also put together the section honey 
boxes, supplied with comb foundation “ starters,” 
and place them into cases ; then no honey will be 
lost when the white clover harvest comes. The 
edge of foundation where fastened to the box must 
be warm and soft.—For this purpose place the face 
of a hot flat iron near a pile of “starters,” and 
when one iron becomes cool replace it with an- 
other hot one. 

Wirep Coms Founpation.—The large sheets 
necessary to fill the brood frames have given much 
trouble by stretching, warping and breaking down. 
To remedy these difficulties pierce the top and bot- 
tom bars of the frame with small holes, through 

which stretch and fasten fine wire drawn taut (fig- 


ure 2) and imbed these in the foundation sheet 
warmed until it is soft. To imbed the wires many 
bee-keepers use a lady’s shoe button hook, with a 
small groove filed in the back side. The groove is 
passed back and forth on a wire, applying some 
pressure. With a press the foundation can be 
manufactured directly into these wired frames. 
The wires, being at the bottom of the cells, do not 
in the least interfere with brood raising. 

The ‘‘ one piece”’ section boxes, now so largely 
used, are necessarily made from basswood that will 
bend into shape ; but this soft wood absorbs every 
drop of honey coming in contact with it and leaves 
a discoloration. Another objection to the one- 
piece sectiun is, that the openings betweer both 
the bottom and top bar do not extend their whole 
length, and the shoulders left cause much trouble 
by contact with adjoining combs. The dovetailed 
sections made of white poplar are fully as white as 
basswood, do not absorb honey, and do not have 
the mischievous projecting corners. The one-piece 
sections can be put together a trifle quicker. 


Cultivating Sorghum in the West. 
cia Sa 

The rapid increase in the amount of sorghum 
planted from year to year, has stimulated ingenuity 
to discover ways and means of doing the entire 
cultivation by horse-power. Sorghum is a feeble 
plant and grows slowly at first, and unless the land 
is freshly turned up, weeds are apt to get up faster 
than the crop. The following seems to be the 
most successful plan: the land is plowed immedi- 
ately before planting, or if done earlier, or in the 
preceding fall, the entire surface is cultivated with 
a two-horse corn cultivator before planting. The 
seed is planted quite thickly in drills, by using a 
two-row corn planter with small holes, moving the 
dropping lever quite fast, so as to drop the seed in 
an almost continuous stream. Those planters, that 
have a drilling attachment, are very convenient for 
doing this. At least twice as much seed is planted 
as is expected to grow, about six or seven pounds 
per acre is not too much. The most common mis- 
take is to plant too deep, and much care is needed 
when a horse-planter is used, to avoid this difficulty. 
If the ground is moist, half an inch is deep enough, 
or even less will do. As soon as it is safe to do so 
without covering the young plants, go through the 
field with a straddle-row cultivator, taking care to 
have the inside shovels turned so as to throw the 
soil away from the plants. By setting them in this 
way, you can go much closer to the row than other- 
wise. Enough soil in any case will be thrown to- 
wards the plant, while you will stir the soil close to 
the young plants. After cultivation is completed, 
cross-harrow with any good harrow, going over the 
ground twice. This will destroy a good many of 
the plants, but as they were planted thick with 
reference to this treatment, no harm occurs, while 
those which are left are thoroughly hoed, and the 
soil mellowed. The whole surface ridged by the 
corn plow, is leveled down and put in fine con- 
dition for the next plowing. Should the cross-har- 
rowing not thin the plants enough, the land may 
be harrowed the same way as the rows run. In 
ordinary seasons aud on moderately clear land, 
this method of treatment wil] usually enable a 
grower to raise a crop without resorting to the hoe. 





Seeding, Propagation, Covering. 
aan 


The most carefully seeded meadow is the most 
productive. Grass seed should be sown with win- 
ter grains, because they grow thinner on the ground 
than spring grain ; the young plants are less shad- 
ed, and the growth forms with stronger roots, and 
is better able to withstand the hot sun and dry 
weather. After harvesting the grain, the seeding 
is often destroyed, because the roots of clover and 
timothy are so near the surface that they dry up. 
The ground is crusty for want of cultivation and 
weight of snow after the grain is sown. The 
remedy is simple, but rarely used. The grain 
should be harrowed into the ground after it has 








settled, and is dry enough to mellow under the 
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harrow. Winter grain is improved by harrowing, 
affording a lighter soil for the spread and growth 
of the roots, covering the field with stronger 
growth, consequently increasing the yield. This 
process insures the certainty of grass-seeding; as 
seed is expensive, farmers cannot afford its loss, or 
“trust to luck.”” Two crops cannot grow in the 
same place simultaneously. Filling the ground 
with all it can support of spring grain, and sowing 
grass-seed at the same time, expecting to produce 
a fine meadow after the grain, results in a feeble 
product and after harvesting the grain, the weak 
plants shrivel and die. Spring grain must be sown 
thinner when sown with grass—then what is lost in 
grain, is gained in thickness of the clover or grass 
crop. Thinly sown grain generally produces 
heavier, larger heads and more stems, consequently 
the crop is not lessened. Grass is as important to 
farmers as grain, and should not be sacrificed for 
the chances on the latter. It should be made the 
primary crop, for the soil is renewed’ by it while it 
is exhausted by grain. 

Surface manuring and thorough tillage are ab- 
solutely necessary—the more mellow the land, the 
surer and better the crop. The seed should be 
sown after the grain is harrowed in, and levelled 
by a roller, which smooths and settles the sur- 
face, insuring quicker germination. When winter 
grain is harrowed, the teeth do not penetrate suffi- 
ciently to cover too deeply the grass seed. More 
care in this preliminary work will save the loss of 
seed and secure better crops. Dragging brush 
over a stumpy or rough field is a good method for 
covering grass-seed. Four quarts of timothy is 
sufficient to seed an acre of land prepared in this 
way; five quarts of clover upon same conditions, 
Double these quantities are sown because farmers 
expect losses that occur by careless preparation. 
Better expend in careful tillage the cost of seed 
wasted, and reap the benefit, than be burdened 
with a poor crop and an impoverished ground. 





Draining Suggestions, 
> 


In laying drains, especially if tile-drains in 
quicksand, begin at the upper end and work down. 








A WOODEN SILT BASIN. 


collect behind the workers if commencing at the 
lowerend. In laying tile without collars, and even 
with them, it is important to cover the joints at 
least with straw, hay, spent tan, or inverted sods, 
lest sand work in, and by collecting in chance de- 
pressions caused by uneven settling, choke the 
passage. A silt basin is important in drains sub- 
ject to much sand and clay. This may be a simple 
box of double boards or plank, nailed to two by 
four-inch scantling, its interior one by two feet, and 
high enough to extend from the ground surface, 
to a foot below the bottom of the tiles. The cover 
may be fastened on with hinges and a pad-lock, 
if likely to be disturbed by boys. This is set near 
the outlet or other point needed, with the entrance 
pipe a little above the outlet one. The sand and 
mud will collect in the space below, and may be 
lifted out with a hoe, after heavy showers or a 
strong flow of water in spring. Tokeep mice from 
nesting in drains in a dry season, cover the outlet 
with a screen of galvanized wire; or drive iron 
rods in front; or attach to the tile a short piece 
of pump-log, and drive nails or spikes inward 
toward the center, thickly enough to exclude toads, 





moles, and mice, and all small vermin. 
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Poultry—Breeds for Laying. 


—<>__ 


The best breeds of fowls for laying, are those that 
suit the climate in which theyare kept. It is an 
oft-repeated inquiry as to which breed is most suit- 
able, by those who contemplate poultry keeping. 
Such inquiry can only be answered by those who 
have experimented with different varieties in dif- 
ferent locations. There is no doubt that the Leg- 
horns are equal to any other breed for egg-produc- 
tion, but it does not follow that they are the most 
profitable fowl under all circumstances. They are 
divided into two classes—the single, and rose- 
combs—and there is a further subdivision, accord- 
ing tocolor. The single-comb varieties of fowls 
are subject to frozen combs in very cold weather, 
but when properly managed they escape harm. 
The difficulty may be overcome by ‘dubbing’? 
them, as is done with Games, but as the principal 
points of the Leghorns are given to the comb, they 
would thereby be disqualified from competition at 
the fairs and poultry shows. A frosted comb 
would not be very objectionable to those who only 
breed fowls for profit and not for exhibition, but 
when the comb becomes frosted, the hen ceases to 
lay until the injured member is completely healed. 
As the comb may be frozen several times during the 
cold season, the loss of time from egg-production, 
owing to the effect of the temperature, would be 
quite an important item. The double-comb varie- 
ties, though exposing quite a large surface to the 
action of cold, have their combs closer to the head. 

In thus noticing so small a matter as the comb, 
the object is to present one of the difficulties in the 
way of keeping a breed that never sits, but lays 
well. While the breed may not find favor in cold 
climates, that is no reason why it should not be 
popular in other sections. As the Leghorns have 
their virtues and faults, so do the other breeds of 
fowls. In raising fowls for market, many object to 
the Brahmas and Cochins on account of their slow 
growth, and this objection may bea strong one if 
the fowls are to be sent to market as chicks, as 
they do not feather until well advanced. If ma- 
tured fowls are intended for shipment, the largest 
carcasses, with fine appearance, may be obtained 
from such breeds. The Plymouth Rocks, which 
grow fast, and are uniform in appearance when 
young, also make good market fowls when grown, 
but, while they are excellent layers, they are liable 
to become excessively fat when highly fed, espec- 
ially when they are confined, which is a hindrance 
toegg-production. This may also be an objection 
to the Brahmas and Cochins. The best results are 
derived from Plymouth Rocks when they have free 
range. All breeds do best with freedom, but the 

larger ones are more contented under restriction. 
It is best, therefore, in selecting a breed for laying, 
to take into consideration its hardiness, fitness for 
market, time of maturity, adaptability to climate, 
and disposition. By selecting that breed which 
possess qualities adapting them to the conditions of 
the particular section of country, the best breed for 
laying as well as for other purposes will be secured. 


‘N ——————— —————— 


Spasmopic Coric.—‘' J. B.,’’ Lincoln Co., Kan- 
sas, writes: ‘‘I have a mare that acts very strange- 
ly. She paws and lies down about the same as 
though she had spasmodic colic. She eats and 
drinks not quite so heartily as when well. The at- 
tacks come two or three times a year.’’—The ani- 
mal undoubtedly suffers from sudden pain of a 
spasmodic character, most probably in the intes- 
tines. Spasmodic colic is due to a variety of 
causes, but more especially to food, exccessive in 
quantity or improper in quality, and too much cold 
water immediately after fatiguing exercise. Sud- 
den and complete change of food may also bring 
about this condition, as will exposure to wet and 
cold. Ofcourse cramps, or excessive sudden pain, 
may be due to other causes, and may affect other 
organs. It is well to note in this case the exact 
circumstances under whicli an attack comes on— 
the kind and quantity of food and drink taken, 
whether it occurs before or after exercise, the con- 
dition of the bowels, and whether food is swal- 





lowed greedily without proper mastication. Only 
thus can the cause be arrived at, and the proper 
treatment be selected. Some animals will continue 
to have spasmodic colic for years without appre- 
ciable cause. It is very important to keep the 
bowels loose, never costive. Bran mashes or 
roots given at intervals will be generally quite suf- 
ficient for this purpose without resort to drugs. 


_ 





Very Cheap, Convenient Truck. 
gees. 
Mr. C. J. Long, Morgantown, W. Va., sends us 
a sketch and description of a cheap, easily made 
truck which he uses in cleaning out stables, etc. 
Selecting a grocery box of suitable size, he cut 





A STABLE TRUCK. 


from an old well windlass a roller one inch shorter 
than the width of the box, and bored a hole in each 
end, into which hard-wood pins were driven. A 
half-inch washer was put on each pin. The roller 
is held in place by two small strips of some strong 
wood, These have holes near the ends to fit the pins, 
and are strongly nailed to the sides of the box and 
extend back to a convenient length for handles. Any 
fairly regular round stick of hard-wood from the 
woodpile may take the place of the old windlass. 


Willows and Willow Culture. 
oo 

The common Osier, as stated in a former article, 
is not suited to the finer kinds of basket-work. The 
choicer willows are known to the English growers 
by names.which give no clue to the species to 
which they belong, such as ‘‘ Red Dutch,” “ Pack- 
thread’? and Whip-cord”’ willows. The common 
Osier is largely used for making coarse and service- 
able baskets, though it is not so good as the Golden- 
willow, which is always seen with us-as a tree, but 
when properly cultivated, yields excellent rods. 
It is generally supposed that a damp soil is required 
for willow culture. This is a mistake, as the crop 
thrives best on a good grain land, and such is 
chosen in establishing a plantation. If the land is 
not in good condition, it is manured and prepared 
as fora graincrop. Willows are always propagated 
from cuttings, made from stems of a single year’s 
growth. The cuttings are made a foot long, and 
sharpened at the lowerend. The common Osier is 
set out twelve by twenty inches, and some of the 
finer kinds as close as eight by sixteen inches. 
These are the extremes, and othér distances are 
given to other varieties, according to their size. 
All kinds are set as closely as they will flourish, in 
order that the shoots may grow up straight and 
without branches. In setting out the cuttings a 
planting frame is used. This is made of slats, held 
in place by end pieces. These slats mark the dis- 
tances of the rows, and the places for the cuttings 
in the rows, are shown by notches on the slats. 
The planter sets a cutting opposite each notch, and 
forces it, in a slanting direction, quite into the 
ground with his hand, which is protected by a heavy 
glove. The surface of the plantation must be kept 
clean, using a cultivator at first, and when the 
shoots prevent this, hoes are used. When the 
leaves fall, the crop is cut. A strong curved knife 
is used, and the cut is made close to the ground. 
Though the first year’s crop of rods may be of very 
little value, they must be cut in order to be out of the 
way of the next year’s growth. The second year’s 
crop is usually a profitable one. By this annual 
cutting the roots do not extend far, and are not 
difficult to remove when the soil is required for 
other crops. Every farmer would find it conven- 
ient to have a few willows to furnish rods for 








withes and other uses. By cutting them close to 
the ground each fall, they will jast indefinitely. 








Steamed or Cooked Food, Profitable. 
——siieiae 

Mr. B. J. Stone, Westboro, Mass., has for twelve 
years fed steamed food to his herd of forty-five an- 
imals, from early fall until pasturing time the fol- 
lowing spring. He has a twelve horse-power boiler 
in the basement of an L adjoining the barn, over 
which is a six horse-power engine, a plunge pump 
that raises water into the boiler, and a tank near 
the steam box and mixing trough. In the story a- 
bove there is a large power cutter, that cuts alJl the 
corn-fodder, straw, and second quality of hay used. 
It is cut into one inch lengths. To three hundred 
Ibs. of this cut fodder, one hundred Ibs. of grain, 
four qts. of salt, and enough water to moisten it 
are added, and mixed in lots of eighty lbs. each to 
insure thorough mixing. This provender is pitched 
into the steam-box, which holds enough for one 
day’s feeding. The first feeding is at seven P: M., 
the second at seven the following morning. At 
noon the animals are watered, then fed one hun- 
dred and twenty-five Ibs. best quality of dry hay. 
The water which settles under the false bottom of 
the steam box, from about eighty gallons used at a 
steaming, is converted into a hay tea. This is 
mixed with sufficient wheat bran to make a mash, 
and is fed to milch cows and young calves. This 
food being well seasoned, is very palatable, readily 
eaten, and quickly digested. The warm food, to- 
gether with the warm stable, keep up the animal 
heat, and a large flow of milk is the result. The 
cause of so many failures in steaming food is, in 
part, due to not using any grain, and allowing the 
steam to come in contact with the feed direct from 
the boiler. Here the steam is let into the bottom 
of the steam box, and softens the whole mass. The 
cooked grain is taken into the stomach of the ani- 
mal, masticated with the cud, and nearly all of its 
nutriment thereby extracted. Below isan estimate 
of the daily cost per head. One-half of the fuel 
consumed, has been deducted and charged to the 
house, as this same boiler supplies steam, and heats 
sixteen rooms. 


800 Ibs. hay, @ $10. perton....... ......... $1.50 
198 °° oo aaa ee vi, ag aba eeuaamete 1.25 
10 “ grain, @ 30. ARES Poe eS 1.50 
% “ bran, @ 20. pe RR a i 5 
135.“ coal, @  & * J ea diiteaseus 40 

$5.40 


Forty five animals at five dollars and forty cents 
daily, gives twelve cents per head a day. 





ws 
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Simple Head-Gear for Vicious Bulls, 
—<>>—— 

Dr. L. D. B., of Vista, N.Y., writes us, thata young — 
Jersey bull, inclined to exhibit a cross disposition, 
and to. make too free use of his horns, yet being too 
valuable otherwise to part with him, the following 
device rendered him harmless and docile. Witha 
quarter-inch auger a hole was bored near the tip of 





A BULL WITH HEAD-GEAR. 


each horn. Through these holes a number ten 
copper wire was tightly stretched between the 
horns, and three wires run to the ring in his nose, 
as shown in the engraving.—This will answer for 
younger animals not very vicious, but very large 
fellows would need something much stronger than 
a number ten copper wire; and even if a half- 
inch steel rod were used, a very unruly animal 
would crush a man with the rods themselves. 
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A Double-Latched Gate. 
—_ 
in answer to several calls for double-latched 
gates, we present the form shown in the engraving. 
There are two latches fastened to a jointed lever, 
so that when the upper end or handle is pushed 
backward or forward, the latches both move in the 
same direction. The construction ofthe gate, and 
the form and arrangement of the latches and lever, 
/ 


/ 





A GATE FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


are plainly shown. The importance of a double- 
latch toa gate is understood by all those who wish a 
secure barrier to both large and small farm animals. 
Horses and pigs, cattle and sheep, are alike kept 
within bounds by this method of fastening a gate. 





Lumbering in California. 
M. E. BAMFORD. 
ee 

In riding through the coast range of hills east of 
Oakland, one sometimes sees by the roadside piles 
of wood ready cut and waiting for the Portuguese 
wood-chopper to bring it on his wagon down the 
long, dusty road to town. These men are met 
every little while, in the road, driving their carts to 
their daily labor, often carrying with them two or 
more dark-eyed children.—These Portuguese are 
very proud of their small, brown, two-roomed 
houses with their queer gardens of hollyhocks and 
marigolds seen ounce in awhile away down in some 
little nook shut in by hills. Many of them, who 
knew what poverty meant in their native country, 
feel rich as a king in the possession of a little gar- 
den-patch and a regular income from wood-chop- 
ping. What these are doing in miniature here is 
done on a much larger scale throughout the great 
forests of the northern half of California.—One of 
the most extensive lumbering regions is Humboldt 
County. Another lies between Truckee and Au- 
burn. Along the Sacramento and its branches and 
the Pit River and its tributaries there are thousands 
of acres of fine wooded land yet untouched, and 
the Sierras themselves are an inexhaustible source 
of lumber, as the forests of the western slope cut 
down thirty years ago are already replaced by new 
trees.—The chief kinds of lumber in California are 
the redwood, the cedar, and the sugar and yellow 
pines of the Sierras. The redwoods are mainly 
found near the ocean, between thirty-seven and 
forty-two degrees. Those north of forty degrees 
are mingled with cedar forests.—The redwoods of 
Humboldt County are large to handle, and there 
have been different inventions for reducing them 
to lumber. Many logs are nine feet through, 
sometimes twice that, and of course much too large 
for an ordinary circular saw, which is never over 
six feet in diameter. Such logs are often first 
halved by wedges or powder. Those seven feet or 
more in diameter are divided by a “ triple circular 
saw,’’ as it is called, in reality there are four saws. 
Two of these take off a top slice, while the double 
circulars are cutting through the rest, the whole 
being done by one motion of the saw. This is pe- 
euliarly a Californian invention, necessitated by 
the great size of the trees.—Steam logging-ma- 
chines are used in Humboldt County, the invention 
of John Dolbeer, of San Francisco, and are a great 
improvement on the former long ox trains.—A 
queer contrivance is used in loading redwood lum- 
ber on vessels when there are no harbors. Vessels 
are fastened off the shore by buoys, and a long 
wooden lumber-chute is stretched to them from 
the shore, the land-end being somewhat elevated 
above the other. Down this the boards and rail- 


/ 





road-ties fly with great velocity, but a strong brake 
is arranged to check the speed near the vessel, and 
the lumber is let quietly down. 

In the Sierras the sugar-pine is most highly 
esteemed for lumber, and is sent down the moun- 
tains in slides. Drives are used wherever there are 
streams, but in certain regions would be almost 
impossible without the V-flume, invented by James 
Haines, a Nevada man. He had expended all his 
capital ona square flume for transporting wood 
from the mountains, but, to his utter dismay, the 
wood stuck fast in places, and the water running 
over washed out the foundations of the flume. 
Not utterly disheartened, he mended the flume, 
but only to fail again ; and others had a similar ex- 
perience. Haines studied over the matter a long 
time with no success, until finally his little children 
helped him out. He noticed them throwing cobs 
and chips into a small V-shaped trough used in 
irrigating his garden, and that however many were 
thrown in there was no clogging. He changed his 
square flume to the V-shape by putting in boards 
to form a right angle at the bottom, flaring out- 
ward at the top. It was a success, he regained his 
money and this form has been in general use ever 
since in the Sierra Nevadas. They usually cost 
about three thousand dollars a mile, but in some 
steep, difficult places have run up to twenty thou- 
sand dollars a mile.—A great deal of the sugar-pine 
is made into doors, sashes, cornices, etc., and 
shipped to Central America, Mexico and Australia. 
The sugar-pine is much more durable than the 
white, is but little heavier, and is easily polished. 
It grows at an elevation of five or six thousand 
feet.—Though many thousand men are employed 
as wood-choppers the demand for more laborers is 
constant, and frequent notices in the mountain 
newspapers call for wood-choppers. Truckee, in 
Nevada County, on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
in the midst of a forest, carries on a large lumber- 
trade, and much charcoal is made here. All the 
snow-sheds of the Sierra Nevadas were construct- 
ed of Jumber furnished by this town, as were also 
the railroad-ties and bridges of the Central Pacific. 
A single Truckee firm has contracted to supply ten 
thousand cords of wood annually for the next ten 
years. Then, too, the Southern Pacific Railroad is 
carrying enormous quantities of Truckee lumber to 
the treeless districts of Arizona and New Mexico, 
for use in the mines, on railroads and in building 
little towns springing up everywhere. In fact, 
about all the lumber used along the whole country 
traversed by the Southern Railroad comes from 
California, and there is a large demand for our 
lumber from South America and China.—Little 
narrow-guage railroads are being built in several 
northern parts of the State to bring timber down 
to the main railroad lines. On Lake Tahoe is a 
steamboat specially made for towing rafts across 
the lake, whence the lumber is taken by a rail- 
road to the top of the mountains and sent through 
a flume to Carson. <A great deal of this timber is 
used in Virginia City and in the mines.—The first 
lumber ever prepared for sale in California was cut 
in Sonoma County, in 1838, by a Mr. Dawson, who 
prepared it with awhip-saw. The first saw-mill 
in the State was started, in 1848, at Bodega Bay, in 
the southwestern corner of this county ; and this 
was the only saw-mill in the State until after the 
Americans took possession of it. The second one 
was begun in San Mateo County, and the third was 
Sutter’s saw-mill at Coloma, but it did nothing 
with lumber, for it was while excavating the tail- 
bed of the mill that gold was found, and Califor- 
nia was soon filled with an excited crowd too eager 
for gold to bother with lumber.—There are now 
seventy-nine manufactories of lumber in San Fran- 
cisco alone, and the lumber stevedores there have 
quite an association, the ‘‘ Lumberman’s Protec- 
tive Union,” which spends several thousand dol- 
lars yearly in caring for their sick.—There is a 
good deal of interest just now in buying up the 
timber lands ; the Government price being the same 
as that for mineral land, $2.50 per acre in divisions 
of one hundred and sixtyacres. This interest dates 
from last summer, when a Buffalo, N. Y., syndi- 
cate purchased the finest lumber tracts in the 





State. Now the newspapers are teeming with ad- 
vertisements of timber lands, and there is every 
prospect that many places yet left undisturbed be- 
cause too far from any railroad transportation, will 
soon be opened.—But though there is so much 
lumber in the State, the production being about 
three hundred billion feet annually, yet we have no 
hard-wood suitable for making plows, casks, etc., 
and are obliged to import about three million feet 
of hard-wood annually from the Mississippi Valley. 


Wild Vines About the House. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
a oe 

While admitting that many foreign plants are all 
that is claimed for them, 1 like our own native 
ones best, because I see great merit in them. I 
never have understood why persons of excellent 
taste should neglect them, unless it is because they 
are not familiar with them. There is no finer vine 
for use about the house than the Virginia Creeper, 
(Ampelopsis quinquefolia). It is found almost 
everywhere at the North and is hardy. It grows 
rapidly, is easily transplanted, has beautiful foliage, 
and is a miracle of gorgeous coloring in autumn. 
After the leaves have fallen its purple berries are 
more ornamental than the flowers of many plants. 
It is, or should be, to us Americans, what the Ivy 
is to the Englishman. If you want something to 
drape the veranda, you can select uothing better. 
If you wish a vine to climb up to, and all along, 
the eaves and around the second-story windows, 
this is the very plant to get. The Virginia creeper 
is a robust, self-reliant vine, and will take care of 
itself and delight all with its luxuriance if it is 
given half a chance. 

Another very desirable vine is the Bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens). It has beautiful, bright foliage, 
which is seldom infested with insects. During the 
later part of the season its clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries, enclosed in orange husks, which part and dis- 
close the fruit within, are showy enough to suit 
any oue. These berries hang on all winter if the 
birds let them alone. For verandas and porches 
the Bittersweet or Wax-work is quite equal to the 
Virginia creeper, and that is high praise. 

Another most beautiful plant for those who do 
not consider that beauty depends on bright and 
vivid color, is our native Clematis, or Virgin’s 
Bower. This vine has fine and vigorous foliage, 
and in July is covered with thousands of delicate, 
white flowers, of delicious fragrance. One of the 
finest effects that I have ever seen produced by 
growing two plants together on a trellis, was made 
by training a Clematis among climbing roses. The 
contrast of tle pink and white flowers was simply 
exquisite, and the dainty grace of the Clematis 
added a greater charm to the roses. For use in 
vases in the house, the long sprays of Clematis, 
when in bloom, are finer to my mind than anything 
else to combine with flowers of vivid color. It is 
easily transplanted and, like the otber two native 
climbers, will take care of itself. 


ee 


A Grind-Stone Rest. 
= 
The accompanying engraving shows an attach- 
ment to a grind-stone, upon which tools may rest 








A GRIND-STONE TOOL REST. 


while being sharpened. It consists of twc small 
upright pieces, firmly fastened to the sides a, a, of 
the grind-stone frame, and bearing a cross-bar, }, 
at their upper ends. One of these rests can be. 
made in a short time, and will add greatly to the 
comfort and convenience in grinding various tools. 
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: A Convenient Pasture, 
> 

A pasture close to the farm buildings isa great 
convenience, and will save much valuable time 
during the busy season. The work horses may be 
turned into such a pasture in the evening after they 
have eaten their ration of hay and grain. It is an 
easy matter to bring the horses in again in the 
morning for their feed, before it is time for work. 
Thecows may go to the back feeding ground for 
the day, and into the front pasture to pass the 
night. Boys who are tired from hard work through 
the day, appreciate the convenience of a pasture 
close by the milking ground. The cows are more 
contented. if kept near the barns at night. The 
gates and other entrances to this night pasture 
should be arranged to save all possible steps, both 
from the horse stable and the milking yard. Some 
may object to having horses and cows in the same 
field, but the writer has concluded, after several 
years’ experience, that there is no danger with any 
ordinary animals. Young stock of all kinds will 
be safer if kept from the old in a separate pasture. 

This convenient night pasture should be perma- 
nent, and furnish good feeding to the horses and 
cows throughout the whole season. It therefore 
needs to be kept in good heart. If naturally rich, 
the droppings from the animals will keep up the 
fertility for several years. A man witha manure 
pick or mallet, should go over the pasture each 
spring, and loosen and scatter the droppings. The 
mallet consists of a block of wood a foot long, 
square at one end and pointed at the other, into 
which a stout handle is fastened near the middle. 

A top-dressing of well-rotted manure should be 
given every two or three years, or still better, a 
light dressing each winter. A hundred pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre in early spring, aids greatly 
in giving a vigorous start to the young grass. If 
coarse weeds appear, they should be rooted out be- 
fore they become thoroughly established or ripen 
any seed. A flowing spring in a central location, 
is of great value in any pasture, and especially here 
where cows may drink after being milked, and 
again early in the morning. It willalso save much 
labor in watering the horses before and after work. 
If a flowing spring cannot be fuund, the next best 
water supply is a well with a wind-mill pump. 

A pasture properly manured, kept free from 
weeds, and thickly seeded with a large variety of 
grasses, may be as permanent and profitable as any 
field on the farm. The night pasture does not enter 
into the regular rotation adopted for the other fields. 

Ee 

Horse-Power from a Mowing Machine. 

> 

Mr. C. 8S. Currier, Almont, Mich., sends us a 
sketch and description of a horse-power and 
“jack”? made from an old mowing machine. The 





whole cash outlay was fifteen dollars and sixty- 
three cents. 


The upright frame of the power is 
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Fig. 1.—a ‘‘ mowING MACHINE HORSE POWER.”’ 


the old machine woodwork set up sidewise with 
one of the drive-wheels on top. To thisis attached 
a draft lever twenty-two feet long, with hooks on 
each end so that one or two horses may be used. 
The lever and lead stick are bolted to the rim of the 
wheel by a hook bolt on cach side. The fly wheel 
on the ‘‘jack’’ is the other wheel of the mower. 
This wheel was removed and the shaft cut off even 





with the frame. The end timbers of the “‘jack” below 


the wheel are cut half down so as to let the wheel 
as low as possible and have the belt clear. The 
left side shows the way the tumbling rod is at- 
tached, and let down for the horses to pass over 
easily. The rod is attached in the same manner 
to the power. In figure 1 is a collar in which 
the “ shipper”? worked to throw the mowing ma- 
chine in gear. The “shipper”? was removed. The 
collar is held down by its weight. When the 











Fig. 2.—THE ‘‘ JACK”? OR BELT WHEEL. 


‘¢ jack”’ wheel runs faster than the power this col- 
lar rises and lets it run until the power obtains the 
same speed, when it falls down and the power is in 
gear. This machine is light and strong. It will 
furnish all the power that is required to shell corn 
or cut fodder, and in fact anything a two-horse 
power is ableto run. Use a four-inch rubber belt. 
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Among the Farmers,—New SERIES. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
eign 

In goingabout more or less among the farmers, 
I find that those who make money, do so by pro- 
ducing specialties, and rarely by their general farm- 
ing. He who has been farming for ten years, or 
even for five, to say nothing of him who was brought 
up on the farm, and has not found out what he can 
raise that pays best, is not wide-awake. One class 
raise hay to sell, buying manure from the town, 
and find this more profitable than to feed it. An- 
other makes early potatoes a specialty, or perhaps 
combines these with milk (most country boys know 
potatoes and milk go well together). Others calcu- 
late upon some other crop for their principal 
source of money. Fruit farming has attractions 
for those who can secure pickers at the time small 
fruits or peaches are ripening, and a good many 
try some particular vegetable, like sweet corn, cel- 
ery, Swedish turnips, or cabbages. Even where the 
old system prevails, and the ancient rotation of 
corn, potatoes, or oats, winter grain, and grass is 
the universal order, one man’s specialty is well- 
fatted beef, another’s early lambs, another’s tur- 
keys, and yet another prides himself on his pork. 
The class of those who raise thorough-bred animals, 
horses or cattle, sheep or swine, Cogs or poultry, is 
larger, and so attractive is this, that many more 
undertake it than have either the knowledge or pa- 
tience to make ita success. They are good custom- 
éys for those whose herds and flocks have 
achieved fame, and thus they are useful. 


Cattle Ties. 


Their name is “legion,’’ and while there may be 
no novelty in the one which I write about, there 
is merit in it, and for most people that is better. 

The stanchion has its advantages, which are so 
great that farmers who are not cruel,and who may 
on the contrary be regarded as intending to be mer- 
ciful to their beasts, use them. The cattle are re- 
signed to them, much as the man said his wife was 
resigned to dying, “‘ there was no help for it, she 
had to be.” Neck chains attached to a ring to 
slide up and down upon a perpendicular bar or rod, 
give the cows more freedom. They can lick one 
side at least, and lie down with the appearance of 
comfort which they can not do if in the stanchions, 

The chains which I am now using, and with 
which I have no fault to find, combine the advan- 
tages of both stanchions and the common neck 
chains, besides sundry merits of their own. The 
idea is not original, I saw something of the same 
kind at a breeder’s establishment some time ago. 














My floors were arranged for stanchions, which 
never were put in, but instead, I had round bars 
set perpendicularly four feet apart, upon which the 
common neck chains were used, there being short 
partitions between the cows. These partitions I 
had recently cleared away. A two-inch plank, 
eight inches wide, set on edge, forms the front of 
the manger or feedirg teough, and the round bars 
stand close to this. The tie-chains each consist of 
two rings, r, which slide up and down on two of 
these bars; the rings are connected by a chain 
which has a small ring, s, in the center; attached to 
this ring is the usual neck-piece m, and a snap- 
hook, 2. Thus the cow is fastened to the middle 
of the chain, between the posts. She has free mo- 
tion of her head, up, down, and sideways. She 
cannot reach her neighbor on either side. She 
cannot steal their feed, nor touch them to do injury 
with her horns. Yet she can lick both her own 
sides, can get up or lie down without straining or 
slipping, and has a limited back and forward mo- 
tion, so that she can neither step forward into her 
manger, nor backward off the floor, over the edge 
of which the manure is dropped as nicely as if she 
stood in stanchions. The accompanying engrav- 
ing gives the reader an idea of how to have 
these chains made. I obtained mine through a 
wholesale chain dealer, who had a few dozen made 
up according to my description. 

If I was to suggest an improvement, it would. be 
to have the center ring furnished with three snap- 
hooks, one to fasten the neck-piece, and one to | 
connect with the ring-chain on each side. Thus 
the chain might be made shorter by taking up one , 
or two links at will, in order to fit posts set a little 
closer, or to give the cows a little more liberty. I 
have never had a cow get her foot over the chain, . 
or when one place was not filled, attempt to lie 
down across the stall. 


Farm Chaiiis. 


Speaking of chains, I am amazed to know the | 
difference in chains. I have been in the habit of | 
buying at agricultural warehouses the best trace- — 





CHAIN CATTLE TIE. 


chains I could, and nothing has been more common 
than for them to break. Links sn.p off, the chain 
breaks in two, the links bend sometimes, and they 
wear out very fast. We wire them or link them to- 
gether, and so make out to use the patched things. 
Other people have the same experience. The reason 
is, that the store-keepers buy cheap American made 
chains, trusting to our ignorance of better ones, 
charging a round price for them, and expecting us 
to buy more as soon as they break. One advantage 
of being near New York, is that for some things 
which a farmer must purchase, one can go to head- 
quarters. Now I have a set of trace chains, which 
will last as long as I shall have use for them. 


Profitable Pork. 


There is a constant demand in the New York 
market for small pork, and people are becoming 
fastidious. The effort to supply this demand by 
thin, poorly grown pigs of eight months toa year 
old, is vain. Such are not wanted, but plump four 
or five months’ pigs that weigh one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. These pigs 
bring the highest market price, and may often be 
disposed of to special customers, at a considerable 
advance upon the prevailing prices in the market.: 

I was visiting a large farm a few days ago, where 
big Chester white brood sows are used, crossed 
with small Yorkshires, and a really beautiful class 
of pigs produced. Theyseem always fat, are ex- 
traordinary easy keepers, and are so plump, small- 
boned, small-headed and white as snow. The sows 
are great milkers, have big litters, and the pigs 
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grow like weeds. They are fed chiefly on skimmed 
milk, with a little meal and bran, and are hardened 
off before killing with corn or other grain, but re- 
quire very little. These pigs until a short time be- 
fore they are killed, have the run of an extensive 
manure cellar, where itis warm in winter and cvol 
in summer, so that they are always comfortable, 
and their growth always rapid. I do not know 
that the market is ever glutted with this style of 
pork. For its economic production, however, 
skim-milk is almost an absolute necessity. I be- 
lieve the best pig pork that can be made, is that of 
a first cross between large Berkshire sows, and 
small Yorkshires. They are always white, com- 
pact, small-boned, very quick growers ; keep fat 
with food upon which pigs of the coarse breeds 
would half starve, and the pork partakes of the 
character of the Yorkshires; the fat and lean is in- 
terlarded, and juicy and tender. The Essex pro- 
duces a similar cross with Berkshire sows, but the 





the roots, they will anchor the tree, and serve as 
an excellent mulch to keep the surface soil moist. 

After the fall-planted bulbs—Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissuses, etc., have bloomed, do not disturb 
them as longas the leavesremain green. When the 
foliage begins to turn yellow, the bulbs may be 
taken up, dried, and kept until time to plant next 
autumn. Gladioluses, Lilies, etc., may now be 
planted. Tuberoses may be left until the soil is 
well warmed, or they may be started in boxes of 
earth in a sunny window. If no hot-bedis at hand, 
place dahlia roots in a sunny corner, and cover 
them at night. When the buds start divide the roots. 


Northernmost Garden in the United States. 


In the summer of 1883, a small exploring party, 
under command of Lieut. Schwatka, of the U. 8. 
Army, crossed the coast range of the Alaskan 
Mountains from Chilkat, and reached the head of 




















THE NORTHERNMOST GARDEN IN THE UNITED STATES.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


pigs are black, hence rarely favorites at the North, 
though prized in hot climates as they are free from 
skin diseases, and not poisoned by the “‘Paint-root.”’ 





The Flower Garden and Lawn. 
——<>>— 

It is late to expect the best results from sowing 
grass seeds, and if the lawn is of but moderate 
size, it will be better to lay sods. The turf from a 
road-side or pasture should be well beaten down 
to bring its roots in contact with the soil. If grass- 
seed is sown as late as this month, it is customary 
to add a sprinkling of oats—say a quart to a bushel 
of grass-seed. The object of this is to afford shade 
to the young.grass, and it is well enough if the 
oats are not allowed to goto seed. They should 
be cut early. The lawn should be mowed with a 
lawn mower, every week or ten days, until dry 
weather comes, and ther the frequency should de- 
pend upon the growth. Do not cut up the lawn 
with too many beds. Place them near the drives 
or walks where they will be seen. They may be 
planted in masses of one kind each, or in ribbons 
of contrasted colors. In either case make the soil 
rich, and keep the grass margin well defined. 
_ This is the month in which nurserymen advise 

evergreens to be transplanted. Success with ever- 
greens depends upon keeping the roots from dry- 
ing. Ifthe roots of a deciduous tree dry out, they 
ean be restored. Not so with the conifers. If 
their roots are once allowed to dry, no moisture 
will restore them. Whether evergreens are to be re- 
moved from a nursery, or from pastures, keep 
the roots well covered. When they are set out, if 
several stones, as large as one can lift are laid over 








the great Yukon River, over two thousand miles 
long, and there built a raft and floated down this 
stream over one thousand three hundred miles, 
exploring, and surveying it as they went along. 
At Nuklakayet, some seven hundred odd miles 
from its mouth, the first White trading station 
was encountered, although a few abandoned ones 
had been met before—and the raft exchanged 
for a civilized boat. Nuklakayet is near the junc- 
tion of the Yukon and Tanana, in latitude 65° 08 
North, and therefore eighty-five geographical, or 
ninety-eight common miles from the Arctic Circle. 
The station was kept by Mr. A. Harper, and here 
he had raised a small garden of vegetables, as 
shown in the illustration from a photograph taken 
by Lieut. Schwatka’s party. This garden is the 
most northern one in the United States, within a 
day or two’s journey of the Arctic Circle itself. 
The predominating vegetables were turnips, the 
largest of which raised last year weighed a trifle 
over six pounds. 
up the small, but interesting garden. The greatest 
obstacle in gardening in this valley, is the dense 
swarms of mosquitoes that abound from the time 
the snows disappear in the spring, until frost 
comes in the fall,and makes life a burden for all 
kinds of animal existence. Another almost equal, 
is the character of theground. In winter, with the 
thermometer at from 50° to 60° below zero, the 
soil freezes to six or seven feet in depth, and in the 
short hot summer it thaws but two or three feet, 
leaving a substratum of ice that holds the water, 
and makes even the sides of the hills marshy, and 
more like a bog than tillable soil. This marshy 
character gives rise to a luxuriant superficial moss, 
that grows everywhere and makes walking toilsome, 


A few other hardy plavts make . 
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and cultivation almost out of the question, Mr. 
Harper bas chosen a southeastern slope on the 
river bank, and here the immediate drainage 
has heJped him to raise this phenomenal garden, 
The northernmost spot on the globe where rye ang 
oats ripen, is at Kengis, in the Swedish Province 
at Norrbotten, forty-nine miles to the north of the 
Arctic Circle. Thenorthernmost place where corn 
matures is at Muoniovara, ninety-eight miles north 
of the Circle, and is located just the same dis. 
tance above, that Mr. Harper’s garden is below it, 





The Great Laurel, or Rose Bay, 
—~—. 

Among the finest native flowering shrubs in this 
country is the Great Laurel (Rhododendron maz. 
imum). So far as foliage is concerned, there igs 
nothing finer among the cultivated Rhododendrons, 
Were it without bloom, it would be an attractive 
shrub in any ornamental ground. But the blos- 
som, though inferior to most of the seedlings of 
of the &. Catawbiense, is still charming in a state of 
nature, and both foliage and flower have been 
wonderfully improved under proper treatment, 
Of course the best are to be chosen where means 
are abundant, but the prices of the cultivated ya- 
rieties are still so high, that our rural population 
do not feel that they can afford them. But the R, 
maximum, in many localities, is as common as al- 
most any other shrub, and can be had for the 
trouble of transplanting. This Rhododendron is 
found from the southern part of Rhode Island, 
through New Jersey, southward, and is seen in 
great profusion in the mountainous regions of 
Pennsylvania and further South, and is one of the 
attractive features of a railroad trip through that 
region in the early partof July. It was a great 
favorite with the late Asa Fitch, and his place at 
Fitchville, Ct., had large plantations of this shrub. 
It was the most striking feature of the place, both 
in summer and winter. In its natural state, under 
the shadow of large trees, the shrub grows to 
fifteen or twenty feet high, has a straggling 
habit and the trunk reaches a diameter of six or 
eight inches. In a congenial soil, which should 
have a large portion of peat and sand, or leaf 
mould and sand, it grows much more compactly, 
the foliage is more dense, and the flower buds, 
which form in the latter part of summer, are great- 
ly multiplied. In village lots, where room is 
scarce, it can be planted in the border near the 
house, or by the line fence, though, like most 
other plants, it needs room and sunlight for pet- 
fect development. In its natural habitat it grows 
freely from the seed, and young seedlings are 
readily gathered for transplanting to nursery rows 
or to beset in place. There is no special difficulty 
in transplanting or managing the plants, aside from 
the peat and sand which best meet its wants. In 
the wild state it has a tendency to bloom more 
profusely in alternate years. In cultivation, the 
early removal of the very numerous seed pods 
after blossoming will remedy this imperfection. 
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Green-house and Window Plants. 
- — 

It is usually the custom to turn everything out of 
the green-house on the approach of warm weather, 
but with a little care in watering and shading, the 
plants will do much better, and be less liable to in- 
jury from insects, and accidents, than if turned 
out. If plants are to be removed, place them 
where they will be sheltered from heavy winds, 
and not be exposed to full sun. They should also 
be where their condition as to water will be noticed. 
Plants turned out from the pots and planted in 
borders, are seldom worth taking up again at the 
end of the summer. It will be well to make cut- 
tings of such plants and start anew. Fuchsias and 
cactuses for the most part are summer bloomers, 
and may be usefully employed in decorating the 
veranda. They show best when seen from below. 
All repairs in green-houses, glazing, painting, 
etc., should be made in summer, that the houses 
may be all ready long before they will be needed. 
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The Laying Out of Small Grounds. 
ELIAS A. LONG, 
i od 

If one has grounds of several acres to embellish, 

a garden architect is likely to be employed, as it 
requires not only taste, but skill and experience, 
to manage so large an area to the best advantage, 
while the small areas are frequently undertaken 
by the owner himself. In the embellishment of 
small plats, such as the front yards in cities and 
villages, 2 considerable variety can be produced by 
the proper management of grass and shrubs, with 
climbers over the verandas or porches at the doors. 
In figure 1, two shrubs only are used with climbers 
atthe house. These shrubs may be a Weigela and 
a Rose of Sharon, or any others that may be prefer- 
red. In figure 2 a larger number of shrubs is used, 
and these arranged in masses or groups. If the 
ground where they stand is somewhat undulating, 
a greater variety in the effect will be produced. 
Only few shrubs being used, the selection should 
be choice, consisting of those that afford a good 


variety of tints, in foliage, and flowers, and in their ! 
geason of bloom. Some of the number might be | 


dwarf evergreens, to give the eye something to 
rest on in winter. Small-sized shrubs proportioned 
to the size of the ground are to be chosen usually in 
such places; the geometrical or straight lines of the 
house, street and walks have such an overpower- 
ing influence, that there is little chance to work for 
the higher garden effects of breadth and freedom. 
And yet in these plans the principle upon which 
such effects depend is observed to the full degree 
allowable in so small an area, and with good results. 

The Parisians have a pleasing mode worth notic- 





| 





ing of using flowers in decorating their lawns. 
It consists in running a narrow border several feet 








Fig. 1.—aRRANGEMENT OF TWO SHRUBS. Fig. 2.—SHRUBS IN MASSES, 


in from the edge of grass plats, on four sides, with 
some openings to the center, as shown in figure 3. 
These borders are usually from three to six feet 
wide, with the plants arranged in the mixed ir- 
regular style and quite uncrowded, with usually an 
edging of some bright low plants. It is a charm- 
ing style, and the effect is largely due to preserving 
an ample central plat of grass. A pleasing feature 
































Fig. 8.—PARISIAN LAWN DECORATIONS. 


is the introduction of some handsome shrubs along 
the center of the borders, at equal distances apart. 
Altogether the arrangement is very satisfactory to 
the eye, and worthy of adoption in our gardens 
when they are of sufficient area to admit of it. | 





The following excellent suggestions apply only 
to places of considerable area. Where a beautiful 
garden fronts on a public highway, it is as com- 
mendable in the owner to allow passers on the 
street to get glimpses of the interior, as it is to 
have thought of the effect of a fine house upon a 
neighborhood. But then a garden is designed 
chiefly for the pleasure of the owner’s family and 





the same direction on the highway, and one wishes 
to pass ahead of the other, the rule in England re- 
quires the foremost traveller to bear to the left 
and allow the other to pass on the off side. In this 
country there is no rule on this point. The fore- 
most traveller is not obliged to turn out at all, but 
may continue to travel the middle or either side of 
the road at his pleasure, if there is room for the 
other to get by on one side or the 
other. If there is not sufficient room 
for this, it is a duty to afford it if 
possible, by yielding up an equal 





share of the road, on being requested 
todoso. If one refuses to do this, 
he is answerable fur the damage 
caused the other by delay; though 
such refusal would not justify the 
other in forcing his passage, and so 
causing a collision, as he has redress 
by due course of law. Neither of the 








friends, and he likes to enjoy it in seclusion. It is 
a luxury to sit at ease or swing in a hammock on a 
summer’s day, and drink in the sights, sounds and 
perfumes peculiar to a garden, without fear of in- 
terruption, and this seclusion should be provided 
for. Figure 4 shows how masses may be set so as 
to give the public some benefit of a garden, and 
yet render portions of it secluded. It will be seen 
that an extensive view of the grounds may be had 
from the street, while by proper arrangement of 
trees and clumps tbe house is little if at all exposed. 





The Law of the Road. 


—-——_ 

The ‘‘ Law of the Road ”’ regulates the conduct 
of persons travelling on the highway. Farmers 
make so much use of the highways 
leading to and from their farms, 
that this subject is to them one 
of much importance. A highway 
is any road which every citizen has 
aright touse. The law applies to 
every highway which the public 
uses, whether it is a legal read or 
not. If the public uses the road 
even wrongfully, this law ap- 
plies to all persons, while there. 
TURN TO THE RigHt.—The most 
important law of the road is, that when two per- 
sons in vehicles coming from opposite directions 
are about to meet, each shall reasonably bear to the 
right of the middle or travelled portion of the road, 
so that they can pass each other without inter- 
ference. A traveller is not required to keep on 
the right side of the road all the time; he can drive 
where he pleases or where the going is best, so long 
as he turns to the right when he meets another 
vehicle. If the middle and usually travelled por- 
tion of the road is very muddy, and for this or any 
other reason persons are travelling along the side 
of the road, then the one who is on the left side of 
the road is in duty bound to turn out. In Massa- 
chusetts it was held that when the part of the 
road which is wrought for travelling is hidden by 
snow, and a path is beaten and travelled on the side 
of the wrought path, persons meeting on such 
side path are each required to drive their vehicles 





‘to the right of the middle of it. It should, how- 


ever, be remembered that this law of the road is 
not an absolute and inflexible one. Circumstances 
may arise which would justify a deviation from it, 
and when they do arise, a traveller cannot stick 
blindly to the law, and then claim damages if he is 
injured. In the crowded streete of a metropolis 
drivers are required to exercise very great care, 
and when this high degree of care dictates a depar- 
ture from this law of the road, then it is not only 
justifiable, but a failure to observe it might cut off 
one’s right to recover damages if he is injured. 
This turning to the right is just the opposite of 
that in England, which requires all drivers to turn 
to the left. The rule of turning in England is based 
on Jong-honored custom; our rule is establish- 
ed by statute in the several States of the Union. 


As To Passine.—When travellers are driving in 





foregoing rules of the road apply to 
horse-cars. The owners of horse- 
car lines have the right to the unrestricted use of. 
their tracks, though it is not unlawful for others to 
drive on the tracks if they do not unnecessarily ob- 
struct them. 


Crosstne Roaps.— Where roads cross each other, 
the rule is that travellers on each road must use 
due care and prudence to avoid accident and de- 
lay. They must act as reasonable and right-minded 
men would under the circumstances. Some early 
cases hold that travellers approaching from the 
side street must see to it that they do not interfere 
with the rights of travellers on the main road. As 
there may be dispute as to which is the main road, 
the rule above stated that the travellers in each 
road must take care to avoid injury, is the safe one 
to follow. 


HorseEBACcK Ripers.—In England equestrians are 
subject to the same rules respecting conduct in the 
road as are persons driving in vehicles; but in this 
country there is no law of the road respecting them. 
A man on horseback meeting a horse or vehicle is 
not with us required to turn to any particular side, 
as to the right or left, but he “‘must govern him- 
self in this respect according to his notions of pru- 
dence at the time and under the circumstances.” 
There is an honored custom with us, sanctioned by 
common consent and immemorial usage, giving it 
the force of positive law, that a person on horse- 
back should yield the travelled path to one who is 
travelling in a wagon or other vehicle. Common 
sense and propriety indicate such to be a fair rule. 
An equestrian or a foot passenger has just the 
same right of way that the driver of a vehicle has, 
but the enjoyment of the right is to be regulated 
by reason, and it is not such that either can com- 
pel a teamster, especially with a heavy load, to 
leave the beaten track of the highway, if there is 
sufficient room for them to pass on either side. 

It has been held that where two travellers in the 
highway strive to get into the same place at the 
same time, the one is at fault who first uses force. 


Foot PassENGERS.—All persons have the same 
right to walk in the highway that they have to 
drive there, and they have the same right to walk 
in the middle of the street that they have to walk 
on the foot-paths at the side. When one is walk- 
ing in the wagon track, he must observe greater 
eare to avoid collision with vehicles, but the fact 
of his being there is not of itself negligence. It is 
his duty to turn out for teams, especially if heavily 
laden, but teamsters have no right to run over him 
simply because he happens to be inthe way. They 
would be liable for the injury if they did. Foot 
passengers have the undoubted right to cross the 
street at any time and place, and persons driving 
along it must use due care not to run into them, 
and must hold up to let them get by. The foot 
passenger must also exercise due care to avoid 
injury, for if he does not, he can recover no dam- 
agesif injured. If he seesateam coming at a rapid 
rate he is not justified in attempting to cross ahead 
of it, or should he attempt crossing a crowded thor- 
oughfare without first looking carefully both ways. 


Rate or SpeeD.—The rule that persons using 
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dent and injury, includes an observance of the duty 
to drive at a moderate rate of speed. To drive 
faster than an ordinary reasonable travelling pace 
upon the highway, and especially upon the streets 
of a city, is not only culpable 
negligence, but is prohibited by 
statute or municipal ordinance. 
What is an immoderate rate of 
speed, in the absence of a statute 
upon it, is a question for the jury 
to decide. The Supreme Court of 
the United States said it was ‘‘such 
rapid driving as under the circum- 
stances amounts to rashness.’’ In 
Pennsylvania it was held that driv- 
ing at a rate of fifteen miles an 
hour, or an hourin four minutes, 
on a public highway was unlawful, 
and that if death resulted froma 
collision caused by such driving, without any fault 
of the injured party, it would amount to murder 
in the second degree. Henry A. HAIGH. 





A Seed Bed for Forest Trees. 


A. 8S. FULLER. 
— > 


For most of the deciduous trees the open field is a 
good situation for a seed-bed, no shade being re- 
quired for the young seedlings, except in rare in- 
stances. The preparation of the soil should be most 
thorough, not only should it be plowed deep, but 
¢ross-plowed and pulverized with a harrow, uxtil 
in fine tilth and free from all lumps and stone. If 
the land is not rich it should be made so, by liberal 
applications of very old and well decomposed barn- 
yard manure, or some other good fertilizer, but no 
fresh stable manure or other kind that will make 
the soil too open and Joose, should be used. When 
all is ready, the seed should be sown in drills far 
enough apart to admit of cultivation, with plow or 
cultivator. There are two methods of sowing, the 
single dril] and in double or narrow beds. The 
first is more convenient for thorough and clean 
cultivation, but the latter is sometimes preferred, 
where the space to be devoted to the purpose is 
limited, or where it is desired to raise a very large 
anumber of plants onagiven area. Small seeds may 
be sown with a seed-drill, when convenient, or the 
single drill may be opened with a plow or marker 
made for the purpose, or even opened with a hoe 
drawn along by the side of a line for a guide. The 
depth of the trench must be varied according to 
the size and kind of seed to be sown. For maple, 
ash, locust, and similar kinds one-half inch of soil 
is sufficient for covering, but the larger nuts should 
be covered a little deeper. Judgment should be 
used in all cases, and the depth of covering be va- 
ried not only with the size of the seed but with the 
nature of the soil. If this is light and sandy, or 
contains so much vegetable matter that it does not 
become compact, and the surface hard after heavy 
rains, the seeds may be covered deeper than in one 
of an opposite character. 

On sowing in what are termed double trenches 
or narrow beds, a trench a foot wide and of proper 
depth is opened, the soil being thrown upon one or 
both sides. The seeds are scattered in the bottom 
of the trench, and the soil drawn back over them. 

The wice drills should be three or four feet apart, 
or at sufficient distance to admit of pruning and 
cultivation between them, and to give room for 
workmen to pass when hoeing and weeding the 
plants. Frequent stirring of the soil between the 
rows with plow and cultivator during the summer, 

- materially increases the growth of the plants, as 
well as facilitates the emission of side or lateral 
roots. At the end of the first season, or certainly 
not later than the second, the plants should be dug 
up. This may be done very rapidly with spades, 
or faster and better with a tree digger represented 
in figure 1. This very handy implement passes un- 
der the plants, cuts off the tap-root if long, and at 
the same time leaves them standing upright in the 
row, from whence they can be readily pulled up by 
men following the digger, or left to be taken up 





the highways must exercise due care to avoid acci- . 











After the plants have been lifted, the long tap- 
root should be shortened if it has not been cut off 
by the digger. Some of the nut trees, like those 
mentioned above, will throw down a central or tap- 
root to the depth of two or three feet the first sea- 
son, while the stem above may not be more than a 
foot high. Figure 2 represents an average speci- 
men of a one-year-old seedling black walnut. The 
tap-root of such a plant should be cut off at 
a, and the larger lateral roots reaching below this 
point either spread out or shortened at planting. 

The main object in shortening the tap-root is to 
force outside or lateral roots the following season, 
but it also renders transplanting less troublesome, 
as it would be very inconvenient to dig trenches or 

: holes three feet deep 

4 in which to set seed- 

y lings not more than 
one or two years old. 
These tap-roots are 
doubtless of value to 
trees growing thickly 
in the natural un- 
broken soil of a 
forest, and where 
there is little room 
for side or lateral 
roots to grow, with- 
out coming in contact 
with those of neigh- 
boring trees. Where 
it is necessary for 
roots to go deep 
to find moisture, as 
when growirg on 
high and dry soils, 
it is seldom that trees 
growing sparsely or 
in low moist soils re- 
tain their tap-roots 
many years, if they 
have them at all. 
Therefore they can 
only be considered 
necessary appendages 
under certain condi- 
tions, none of which 





4 . often exist in culti- 
vated trees. I am 
well aware, that there * 

yi are arboriculturists in 


this country who will 
not agree with me in 
this, for some often 
claim that the central 
or tap-root is a very 
essential part of a tree, and for this reason they 
advocate planting seeds where the tree is to 
grow, in order that it may be preserved intact. 
But with all due deference to the opinion of these 
gentlemen, my long experience with trees has 
shown me that tap-roots are but short-lived at best, 
except in rare instances, and only with trees grow- 
ing on dry, hard soils, where all the roots go down 
deeply in order to reach moisture. I have taken 
up thousands of trees from moist soils and of all 
ages, from one to twenty or more years old, and I 
never found one with a tap-root of any considera- 


Fig. 2.—SEEDLING BLACK 
WALNUT. 





when wanted. Having used one of these implements 
for many years, I can speak from experience of its 
value, especially for lifting seedlings that have very 
long and coarse tap-roots, like the black walnut, 
hickories, and similar kinds, as shown in figure 2. 








— 


ble size, and generally there was none at all on 
trees after they had reached the age of a half dozen 
years or more. I have also seen hundreds of acreg 
of our largest forest trees turned out by the roots 
by tornadoes, and by stump-pullers in clearing the 
Jand for canals and railroads, but not one in a hun- 
dred of such trees had anything like a tap-root, 





The Disease in Western Cattle. 


> 


There has of late been much excitement among 
the cattle men of Kansas and elsewhere at the West, 
as to the nature of the disease that has appeared 
among the herds. Some have asserted that it was 
the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease, and that the 
most stringent quarantine was needed to prevent 
its spread. Others have denied that there wag any 
cause for alarm, but that the deaths were due to 
the poor condition of the animals at the end of a 
hard winter. A recent gathering of Western vete- 
rinarians claim to have discovered that the cause 
of the loss of hoofs and other alarming symptoms 
is due to ergot. It is well known that the con- 
tinued use of ergotized rye produces most serious 
results in man as well as in domestic animals. It ig 
not generally known that the seeds of various 
grasses, as well as those of cultivated grains, some- 
times become ergotized, and when in that condi- 
tion, are poisouous to cattle. A large share of the 
wild hay cut on the Western plains is of species re- 
lated to the cultivated rye, and is often called 
“Wild Rye.’? An examination of the hay upon 
which the diseased animals have been fed, shows 
it to be infested with ergot to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. As the manifestations of the disease, the loss 
of hoofs, etc., are similar to those caused by ergot 
poisoning, the veterinary gentlemen feel warranted 
in declaring that there is no dangerous contagious 
disease, and that the unwholesome fodder is suffi- 
cient to account for all the alarming symptoms. 





Bogus Butter. 
_— 

The testimony taken by a Committee of the 
State Senate, has opened the eyes of the house- 
keepers of New York City to the character of 
much of the stuff sold as butter. The methods of 


making oleomargarine, butterine, and other com- | 


pounds, known collectively as ‘“‘Bogus Butter,” 
as described by the workmen employed in the fac- 
tories, are not such as would tempt one to prefer 
them to butter. The law as it has heretofore stood, 
tolerates the making of these substitutes, but re- 
quires that they shall be distinctly labelled, and 
sold for what they are. A most excellent pro- 
vision, but the testimony before the Committee 
showed that this law does not enforce itself, is 
universally disregarded, and that these compounds 
are openly sold, and at high prices—for, what they 
are not—buttér. Our position with regard to 
these butter substitutes has from the first been 
this: It is not a question whether they taste as 
well as butter, or whether they are as healthful as 
butter, but that not being butter, a well-known 
product prepared in a definite manner, no one has 
a right to substitute them for, and sell them as 
butter. It is a falsification, and should not only 
not be tolerated, but both the buyer of butter and 
the maker of it should be protected agoinst this 
fraud. If beef and horse-tallow may be sold as 
butter, then horse and mule-flesh may on the same 
grounds be sold as beef and veal. Unless methods 
can be devised by which these butter substitutes 
can be sold for just what they are, then the law 
should prohibit their sale altogether. The loss to 
the dairy interests of New York State is already 
estimated to be upwards of five millions of dollars 
annually. What may be the loss in health to 
those who purchase these stuffs as butter can not 
be estimated. Absolute honesty and integrity in our 
food supplies should be insisted upon, and the sale 
of false milk, false butter, false sugar, flour, etc., 
be prohibited by severe penalties. Giving a stone 
instead of bread is condemned by high authority. 
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A Medium-Sized Sin, 


H. H, HARRIS, ME. 


> 
The best site for building the barn shown in fig- 
ures 1to6 ison a side hill. The cellar (fig. 4), eight 
feet high in the clear, is divided into root cellar, 





ete. The passages between rows of cattle stalls 
are closed by gates, which can be swung back out 
of the way. The top part of the barn doors are 
fitted with sash as shown in figure 1. The wagon 
room has sliding doors with double tracks so 
the half-doors can run past each other; doors to 


El ial 
El 





Fig. 1.—sIDE ELEVATION OF BARN. 


boiler and feed room, and manure cellar with pig 
pens. The brick wall between the root cellar and 
manure cellar is two bricks thick and three feet 
high, with a two-inch plank eight inches wide on 
top. The studding, three by five, is set on top 
under the cross sill of basement and boarded on 
both sides. The wall between root cellar and 
boiler room is one brick thick and two feet high, 
with studding and boarding the same as the other 





Kig. 2.—END VIEW OF BARN. 


walls, The door in the west end is made in three 
parts ; the two bottom doors swing as shown by 
the dotted lines. The upper door is four feet 
high, with sash, and hung to turn up, having a bal- 
ance weight and cord. The cellar contains a large 
manure pit, a; a root cellar, 0; pig pens, ¢, c, and 
boiler and feed room, d. The boiler is shown 
ate. The basement (figure 5) is forty-eight 





harness closet are arranged the same. Hight of 
basement, nine feet in the clear. The main floor 
(fig. 6), contains drive floor, a; hay bay, 6; shop, 
c; carriage room, d; meal room, e; pen for absorb- 
ents, f; (dry earth, muck or sawdust) and tool 
room,g. The carriage room has double doors and 
tracks. The meal room has bins with 





The Best Prices for the Best Fruit. 


One who visits the markets will observe that a 
slight difference in quality of fruits is accompanied 
by alarge difference in price. Take peaches, for 
example; dealers know that however the market 
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Fig. 3.—CROSS8-SECTION OF FRAMING. 


may be ‘‘glutted”? with common fruit, there is 
rarely an excess of that which is ‘“‘twigged”’ as 
extra. The few cultivators who have carefully 
assorted their fruit know that the operation pays. 
It would pay still better to have all the peaches of 
the first quality, and this can be done by thinning 





hopper bottoms and spouts to basement 
as shown by dotted lines. The ventila- | [J 
tor trunks extend up from the floor, 
and are made with doors on rear sides 

at different hights for throwing hay Q 
through to the basement. The floors § ¢ 
are double, one-inch boards (basement 
the same), with the exception of drive 
floor, which is one-inch under floor and 
two-inch plank ontop. The stall floors | [] 
in basement are two-inch plank on 
double one-inch floor; scaffold floor 
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double boards. The cross section (figure 
3) shows very plainly the manner of fram- 
ing, form of truss, position of truss rods, bolts, etc. 


Estimates of Material and Labor for Barn. 


11 posts, 8 by 8, 28 ft. long. 188 braces, 8 by ‘ 5% ft. l’g. 
13 posts, 8 by 8, 22% ft. long. 80 rafters, 2 b 82 ft. long. 
12 posts, 8 by 8, 1834 ft. long. | 28 truss braces. Sby6, es 1’ g 
8 sills, 8 aT 8, 06 ft. long. 868 floorings, 3 by 8, 12 ft.l’g 
17 cross sills, 8 a, 8, Ap ite bi t. I’g. ‘ purlines, 6 by 6, 96 ft.P - 
9 beams, 8 by 8, on: — B®’ basement 
7 truss b’ms, 7 vei 53 ft. "e. floor, 6 by 6, "ol ft. long. 
450 ft.in lengen o $e tag . Timber! for ventilators, 2 by 4, 
48 studs, 3 200 square feet. 





44 studs, 3by 2 Fa ft ion, Timber for stalls, partitions, 
23 gable studs, 8 by 4, 17 ft. etc., 2,000 square feet. 
double length, long. TOUR 20s ciccsaccseccs 34,756 










Boards for roof and roofs of ventilators.. -. 6,500 
DO RS ee . 7,106 
BGGrGs TOF TOOTS. 02 60. vosdeces .19,584 
Boards for main or drive floor. . 2,804 
Boards for stall floors.,.......... acco, Le 
Boards for partitions, stairs, gates, etc......... 3,088 —40,244 
75,000 
Total 75,000 feet hemlock lumber @ $10.........-++++++ $750.00 
4,000 feet pine lumber finish @ $35.. -.- 140.00 
Labor on wood work 500. 
5,000 clapboards @ $18 ee eye coe ONS 
50,000 shingles @ $3........+.. . 150. 
1,000 Ibs. nails, board 10d. and finish, and spikes @ $3.85 a 
150 Ibs. clapboard 5d. nails, 200 Ibs. —— Lf nails @ 
5 per cask aia eae 
Windows and frames..... 36.00 oo TF 





Fig. 5.—THE BASEMENT. 


the fruit. Within a few years, peach orchards 
have been largely planted in localities not before 
regarded as favorable for peach-culture, and the 
increased competition thus caused, will tend to re- 
duce the price of common fruit. Those will be 
wise who strive not to send the greatest number 
of baskets or crates to market, but to send the 
best fruit. The time to prepare for this is soon 
after the blossoms have fallen and the “set” is 
seen. All who have practised thinning peaches, 
are sure that it is profitable. While the fruit is 
less in numbers, there are as many baskets. If 
two-thirds of the fruit is removed at the first 
thinning, the remaining third will usually be an ex- 
cessive crop, and require a final thinning as the 
time of ripening approaches. We speak especially 
of peaches, as the results of thinning are more 
strikingly seen with these, and they have a great 
tendency to overbearing, but it will also be found 
profitable with choice pears, especially those which 
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brick laying, 
4 28.50 Ds @*; Be 


Painting, two coats lead 
ae 1 
1,280 feet % rod iron for 
truss rods, eg lbs @ 
b 8c. per lb. $78 ; 200 Ibs. A 
half-round iron for 
door-tracks @ 3c., 
168 nut blanks, 134 cast 
washers @ 5c. . ai 
— threads. 
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pl ng nuts, etc., #100! P* 109.10 
Rollers for ag m pair 
10 inch, wo 16 pair 6 


inch, a0c. each......... 
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sand, e . 
Stone work, excavating, 8 
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e and grading.... ....... 
Incidentals : hinges, latch- 
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Fig. 4.—THE CELLAR. 


by ninety-six feet, and contains a stable, a, for 
three horses ; stalls for forty-three head of cattle, 
b,b;sheep pen,c; four loose boxes for cows or calves, 
4,4; wagon room, e; feed floors,,f, f; harness closet,g, 





es, door fastenings, n 


The above medium-sized barn is well suited to 
the needs of the average farm upon which all kinds 
of live stock are kept. The cost of construction 
will vary somewhat in different localities. 


Fig. 6.—THE MAIN FLOOR. 


tend to form clusters. The culture of choice early 
apples is strangely overlooked ; they are the most 
profitable of all apples within easy reach of a 
market, and judicious thinning is amply repaid. 
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‘How to Make and Set Lightning Rods. 
) —_—>— 

The extra charge of electricity in the passing cloud 
wants to get to the earth, and it will effect a passage 
if it is possible. The air resists it. If there is just 
enough cf even a poor conductor to enable it to over- 
come the air’s resistance, down it will go. ist. If the 
partial conductor can not carry it all, it will rend a way, 
splitting trees, demolishing house-timbers, numbing or 
destroying living bodies.—2d. It will choose the path 
that offers the least resistance. It will follow a long 
way round through copper or iron, rather than takea 
short cut thfough any poorer conductor.—3d. If a sharp 
point is at the top of a roadway, it will come down ina 
small stream; but if a large ball or blunt end is pre- 
sented, it will come down in a mass.—4th. It willseek the 
shortest possible route through the resisting air.—5th. If 
arod of iron stands on one end of a roof, and an electric 
cloud chances to pass near the other end, and there is 
some moisture or metal in the building, there may be on 
the whole a better roadway from the cloud to the earth, 
than to go through the long air space to reach the rod, 
and that part of the barn may get the charge.—6th. If in 
passing through a building, the electricity has to cross 
an air space, near hay or straw, it may develop heat 
in the air and it will be quite likely to start a fire. 


How To Ser Licgutnine Rops.—There is a great deal 
of nonsense and humbuggery about Lightning Rods. 
All that is needed is to furnish the electricity witha 
better channel than it can find in a barn or house, or 
otherbuilding. Run around or square iron rod, three- 
quarters to one inch through, or a copper one,five-eighths 
inch in diameter, down in the earth where it is always 
moist and up on the outside of the building, to a few 
feet above its highest point, and the electricity will 
Aatways follow that rod. If the top of the rod termi- 
nates in one or two, or better three sharp points, kept 
bright by silvering or nickeling (not absolutely neces- 
sary), the electricity will come down so quickly, that it 
will never be perceived. A galvanized iron rod (that is 
one coated with tin or zinc) will last longer, because it 
will not rust. 


Norse 1.—The conducting power of a lightning rod 
seems to depend largely upon its surface; hence, a gas 
pipe does nearly cs well as a solid iron rod. 


Norte 2.—The twisting of rods, the many ingenious 
forms so much set forth, and plating, are useless expense. 
Give the electricity a good sized metal rod with no breaks, 
and it will not care for twists and grooves and angles. 


Nore 3.—Glass insulators, angles, braces, etc., etc., are 
an useless expense. If a rod is held upright by wooden 
supports, the lightning will never leave the metal to go 
off through wood of any kind. 


Nore 4.—Let the top end of the rod be above the 
highest point of the roof, chimney, or cupola. If the 
roof is large and long, run the rod up to the ridge and 
along it, with a branch running up in two or more places. 
It is well to have the upright rods and points so high, 
and frequent, that there will be no points of the roof 
more than twice the hight of the rod from its foot, thus: 


af ces = 


Let A and B be the ridge of a roof, with an iron rod 
running along it and down to the moist earth; E and F 
two upright rods, with one or more sharp points at the 
top, and welded fast to the running rods A—B. If the 
distance A to C, or C toG, or Gto D, or D to B, be not 
more than double the hight of the rods E and F, they will 
afford ample protection to the roof. 





Maxe Your Own Licutnine Rops.—Buy enough 
inch irou rod, round or square (it is cheap now). Have 
one end planted in the earth some ways into soil always 
moist, with any larger old iron of any kind in contact with 
it. Anold iron mould-board will do; or let its foot stand 
in a well that is never dry. The rod may connect with 
an ever-flowing tile or stone drain, Run the rod up the 
outside of the building, wherever most convenient, either 
at the gable end, or by the side over the eaves, and along 
the roof to the ridge and along it. Support the rod 
where needed with wooden blocks or braces, or brackets, 
nailed against the side of the house. Have no break in 
the rod anywhere ; if in pieces, let the blacksmith make 
a good weld, not letting the welded part be smaller than 
the rest. Get your blacksmith to weld on some half or 
three-quarter inch rods as. needed, according to Note 4 
above. Let him split the top end into three parts, flar- 
ing them ont three ways, or weld on three smal! pieces 
four or five inches long, sharpening the point. Thetips 
you can have covered with a little gold or silver leaf, or if 
convenient, have them nickel-plated. If not easy to do 
this, apply a little paint, and wrap the points in gold or 





silver leaf, or in tin foil.—All the above will cost but 
little, and will be just as effective as the five or ten times 
more expensive lightning rod man’s ‘‘jiggle-ma-gees.” 
N. B.—Many dealers supply ready prepared three- 
pronged plated points at small cost, ready for you to 
screw them on to the top of the upright terminal rods, 
Lightning rods induce a feeling of safety. 





Animal Ailments, 
DR. D. D. SLADE. 


—>-—. 


Cris-BiTine.—“ Is there any way of preventing a young 
colt from crib-biting ?’”’—Turn him out into a yard or en- 
closure where he can get exercise and a chance to pick 
up earth. If obliged to house him, put him into a loose 
box where there is no woodwork which he can seize 
with his teeth. Give him exercise in some way. 


IMPACTION OF THE MANIFOLDs.—‘ Is there any remedy 
where the manifolds become packed so hard that it will 
require some effort to move them, which condition was 
shown on examination ?”—If the diagnosis of this condi- 
tion can be made from the symptoms, and such is gener- 
ally the case, a full cathartic should be given without de- 
lay,consisting of a pound of Epsom salts to the ox or cow, 
to which may be added two ounces each of gentian and 
ginger, and twenty drops of croton oil. Stimulants must 
also be given, of which carbonate of ammonia in four- 
drachm doses every four hours is perhaps the most suit- 
able. The action of the purgative may be hastened by 
injecting warm water into the rectum. The animal 
should be encouraged to drink all the fluid possible. If 
in twelve hours there is no action of the purgative, it 
may be repeated. 


RETAINED AFTER-BIRTH.—“ Can anything be done for 
cows that do nct clean ?’—There is too often anxiety on 
this point, when, with a little patience, nature will com- 
plete what she has begun. If there is delay beyond forty- 
eight hours, the placenta, or after-birth, with the mem- 
branes, should be removed by mechanical means. The 
hand, well covered with oil or fresh lard, shouid be care- 
fully passed into the vagina, and, following the cord, 
which is kept tense with the other hand, the placenta is 
grasped, and if retained by centers of attachment, these 
are to be gently peeled off or squeezed by the fingers, and 
the whole mass removed. All should be accomplished 
with the utmost gentleness and care. A dose of Epsom 
salts may sometimes be useful in hastening matters, if 
the above method is not practicable. 


Curprine HorsEs.—There is no subject upon which 
there is a greater variety of opinion than this. It would 
be impossible to give an opinion suitable to every case, 
but the following will apply generally. Nothing can 
compare in beauty to the natural coat, when in its best 
condition. Where speed is required and the coat is very 
long, clipping may be done, provided care is taken after- 
wards to prevent chills, The operation should be done 
in early winter. The animal should never be allowed to 
stand exposed for any length of time to cold winds— 
pneumonia and congestion are the frequent consequence. 
At best, it is an unnatural proceeding, and is too often a 
substitute for elbow grease, and is always attended with 
risks. Sheep are often killed by cold storms after shearing, 


ScaBBy SKIN DisEase.—Manifested by sores in the 
mane aid top of shoulder Give more laxative food, 
roots, and bran mashes, and moderate exercise daily. 
Keep the skin clean by thorough grooming, brushing and 
rubbirg. Use upon the sores daily a small amount of 
iodide of sulphur ointment. 


Biack Lee In CatTTLe.—Black leg is a constitutional 
malignant affection, scientifically known as Anthrax, or 
Charbon, and communicated by a virus or poison. The 
exact contlitions under which the disease arises are at 
present unknown, but scientific research has established 
the fact that it is due to germs which are developed 
under certain atmospheric conditions upon lands which 
are rich and undrained. There is no cure adapted to all 
cases. The diseased animals must be at once separated 
from the healthy, and kept under strict guard. All car- 
cases and everything which has come in contact with the 
disease, must be burned or buried very deeply. All in- 
fected buildings must be thoroughly disinfected, and 
pastures abandoned. Stamp out the disease if possible. 


Ircutne CatTtLtE.—In all probability the irritation is 
due to the presence of parasites, if not to lice, to an in- 
sect which burrows beneath the skin, and thus escapes 
superficial observation. If due to the first cause, bathe the 
parts thoroughly every day, with a saturated solution of 
kerosene and water. If to the second, use sulphur oint- 
ment rubbed into the parts, especially where there are 
pimples or excoriations. Keep the animals clean by the 
thorongh use of a card and brush that are kept for them 
alone, and for no others. Keep the premises clean. 





DIARRHEA IN CaLves.—This is due to imperfect di 
gestion. Change the food and give half the quantity of 
liquid. Scald the milk, adding sufficient flour to thicken 
it. If this does not relieve, add a little prepareg chalk 
to the food. Keep the animal clean and dry in g warm 
sunny pen. Feed with regularity three times a day, ; 


Coat-AsHES TO SwINE.—Coal-ashes are not injurious 
although wood-ashes are preferable, and swine should 
have access to them. Black teeth will not kill the ani. 
mals, if proper treatment is adopied. Let them haye 
access to earth, charcoal and wood-ashes. Keep the skin 
clean, and allow plenty of pure air and water, and when 
possible, green food. If necessary, give half an ounce of 


sulphur with the food, according to circumstances, 


PARASITES IN Nasau PassaGEs.—These are the larve 
of a fly which creep up into the nose of sheep. Boil one 
pound of tobacco in a gallon of water, turn the sheep on 
to its back, and holding the head firmly, inject with con. 
siderable force by means of a good syringe, a table-spoon. 
ful of the liquid, directing the syringe upwards, into the 
nostrils. Repeat the operation from time to time, ag long 
as there are symptoms of the presence of parasites, 


Freepine or Horses.—The fattening qualities of corn 
as compared with oats, is shown by the greater amount of 
oil it contains, being nearly double that of oats. There. 
fore, if used as food for working horses, it should be 
given in these proportions, Equal quantities of corn afla 
oats should not be ground together. Such a mixture ig 
dangerous. Oats should be given whole, unless neces- 
sary to bruise them fora special reason. Corn ground 
with the cob adds to its bulk, and does away with some 
objections to its use. Hay fed with the grain, helps the 
digestion of the latter. We should prefer not to moisten 
the grain—particularly if the animal is a greedy feeder, 
Bran mashes should be given at least once a week in 
place of grain, or better still, carrots twice a week, 


Garcet.—Ropy Miix.—Several correspondents desire 
information in regard to garget in its different stages, 
This disease is an inflammation of the milk glands, 
most commonly coming on just previous to or at the 
time of calving, but may appear with greater or less 
severity at any time when the flow of milk is abundant, 
The symptoms are, enlargement of the udder, which be- 
comes hard, congested and painful; one or both sides 
may be attacked, and, on pressure, Hard cakes may be felt 
in the udder, the teats sympathetically becoming tense, 
painful, and often nearly or entirely impervious. The 
milk, when drawn, is ropy, and if the inflammation goes 
on, may become bloody and mixed with matter. Of 
course, the object of any treatment is, first to allay the 
inflammation. Fer this purpose, bathe or foment the 
udder and teats in warm water, or with warm soap suds, 
If the organ is very much swollen, support it by means 
of a bag or bandage passed over the hind-quarters, cutting 
holes for the teats. In this bag may be placed a linseed- 
and-meal poultice, if the inflammation continues great. 
If necessary, draw off the milk by a milk-tube, which 
should be done three timesaday. Give a purge of half 
a pound of salts, lessen the amount of food, which should 
be very simple, without grain, and offer very little fluid. 
If the glands remain hard after inflammation has sub- 
sided, rub with iodine ointment. The too early and sud- 
den removal of the calf often brings on this condition. 
The restoration of the calf may sometimes greatly ace 
celerate the cure. If we interfere with nature’s laws, we 
must sooner or later suffer the consequences. 


— 





Commencement of the American 
Veterinary College.—This institution is 
gaining by degrees the position it has a claim to by the 
good work it is doing—and the progress and recogni- 
tions that our people are beginning to grant to Veteri- 
nary Medicine, But a few years ago Veterinary Colleges 
were unknown 1n the United States, and now that several 
have been open, have died and been resuscitated, the 
American Veterinary College, with her Graduating Class 
of °84, her alumni of one hundred and twenty-three 
graduates, stands ahead of all institutions of its kind in 
this country. The winter session has just closed, and 
the following gentlemen have received their degree: 
Francis Sherwin Allen, B. S., of Mass.; Armin Ernest 
Brum, D. V.8., of N. Y.; Arthur Decalb Galbraith, of 
Indiana; Elwood G. Gilbert, of Pa.; Wm. Henry Gribble, 
D. V. S., John Hamlin, D. V. S., Arthur Hudson 
Helme, Walter George Hollingworth, Isaac Newton 
Krowl, of N. Y.; Morton Edward Knowles, of In- 
diana; Eldon Leon Lyblein, of West Indies; Martin 
John Otto, of Mass.; Matthew Alexander Pierce, 
of N. J.; Edward Canfield Ross, of Conn.; Jolin 
Elmer Ryder, of N. Y.; Orrin William Snyder, of Ill; 
Thomas William Spranklin, of Md.; Richard Augustus 
Stoute, D. V. 8., of West Indies; Nicholas Pierce Vale- 
rius, of Wis.; Andrew Goodyear Vogt, of N.J.; Hamil- 
ton Vreeland, of N. J.; Thomas Eldér White, of Mo. 
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Sweet Potatoes in Massachusetts, — 7. Volk, 
Fall River, Mass. The variety generally cultivated at the 
North is the Nansemond. All the New York seedsmen keep 
the sets at the proper season for planting, which is in May 
and June. 

Water Cress.—@. Hall, Berkley, Mass., thinks he 
nas just the place for water cresses, and asks if he can find 
aready market should he grow them. In large cities there 
isaready sale. As the crop can only be grown in localities 
that are watered, the supply can not be increased indefi- 
nitely. The New York market is never over-stocked, and 
they generally bring paying prices. 


Pop Corn.—S. Rowe, Washington, Kans. We have no 
statistics as to the yield of pop corn per acre. There are 
several varieties and they differ greatly in the size of the 
ears. The varieties most used are the Shaker and the Rice, 
the former is a favorite with those who pop it for sale. The 
Dwarf Golden isa curiosity on account of its small size, 
and it pops well, but is too small to be profitable. 


Pruning an Arbor Vite Hedge.—Z. N. Cook, 
ffalem, N.C. The hedge may be pruned for two purposes ; 
one, to promote a stronger growth, and the other to di- 
qinish the vigor of the trees. For the first purpose, 
prune in autumn, after the summer’s wood has ripened, 
usually in October. To weaken the growth, and keep the 
tree within bounds as a hedge, prune before the new wood 
is ripe, in June. 


Vine to Cover a Building.—G. Smith, Norfolk, 
Conn., wishes to cover a building, and asks if there is any 
evergreens that will endure the winters in his rather bleak 
locality If not, what grape-vine would be best. There is 
no evergreen vine that can be depended on for such a place. 
If the grape vine isto be used without reference to its 
fruit, the Clinton is one of the most suitable. Indeed the 
fruit of this, if allowed to mature thoroughly, is very ac- 
ceptable. The Concord would be hardy enough, but its 
Jeaves are not so pleasing as those of the Clinton. 


Why Blanch Celery @—A. M. Smith, Manistee, Mich., 
asks us: “‘ Why is it necessary to blanch celery, why not eat 
the stalks green?’—If our correspondent will make one 
trial—even a single bite—ofa green stalk, and one that has 
deen properly blanched, the question will be answered. 
The absence of the green color is of no consequence in it- 
self, but it indicates that the light has been excluded, that 
thestalks have become crisp and brittle, withfew strong 
fibres, and especially that they have lost their strong bitter- 
ish taste, which is so disagreeable that no one would eat 
celery if it remained, leaving just a trace that gives a pleas- 
aut flavor, liked by most persons. 


Hog Cholera.—J. W. P. King, Shannock Mills, R. I. 
—It is so improbable that the disease known as “ Hog Chol- 
era” in the Western States, can have appeared among your 
swine, that you should first consult a veterinary surgeon, 
and ascertain what is really the trouble, before you seex a 
remedy. The best authorities regard the so-called Western 
hog cholera as due to a low condition of the system, result- 
ing from impure water, exposure, and poor food. The con- 
ditions of swine-keeping in New England are rarely such as 
wil] produce this low condition among the animals, and the 
safest course will be to ascertain what the trouble really is, 
before attempting to treat it. 


How he Managed his Potatoes.—Mr. G. Q. Cook, 
Red Lake Falls, Polk Co., Minn., adds his experience to the 
‘methods we have already given for forwarding early pota- 
toes. As this may still be useful in some far-Northern 
localities, we give it. The seed potatoes were selected as 
nearly of asize as possible, set on end in boxes or crates, 
ina warm and sunny place. When good healthy shoots, 
from half an inch to an inch long had grown, the potatoes 
were 80 cut as to leave a piece to each shoot. These pieces 
‘were dropped every nine inches in rows three feet apart and 
kept well cultivated. The varieties, Early Rose and Peer- 
less, yielded three hundred and four bushels to the acre— 
good farming or gardening—which ever it may be called. 


Rescue Grass.—G. M. D. Patterson, Robertson Co., 
Texas. The grass about which you inquire was introduced 
about twenty years ago in France, with a great flour- 
ish under the name of “Schrader’s Bromus” (Brome de 
Schrade). It was predicted that it would completely reyo- 
lutionize agriculture and it received considerable attention 
foratime. Of late years we have heard nothing of it. The 
French catalogues of the present time state that though it 
has been over-praised it may be useful “in certain coun- 
tries and in various circumstances.” None of tke species 
of Bromus are of agricultural value. You would probably 
find the “ Johnson grass” (Sorghum Halepense), @ peren- 
nial, much more useful in your locality. 


Girdled Fruit Trees.—Mr. N. Prefoniain, Belcit, 
P.Q.—We gave the best methods for saving girdled fruit 
trees in the American Agriculturist for December last 
(1883). Where the girdling is not complete, the tree may 
live after the wound is covered with waxed cloth. A mix- 
ture of clay and cow manure may be applied to prevent 
evaporation. If the inner bark is gnawed off all the way 
round the wound must be bridged, which may be done with 
three or more cions cut from the same tree, or one of the 
#ame kind. The ends of the cions are cut slanting and 
Placed under the bark above and below the wound. These 
ate“ double” cions, as both ends unite with the stock and 
furnish a passage for sap from the roots to the leaves. If 
the wound is near the base, it may be covered with a mound 
of earth, otherwise apply one of the coverings given above. 








stroy young ducklings and goslings by pulling them down 
beneath the surface of the water and drowning them. As 
one of the prominent claims in favor of carp-culture is, 
that this fish is an exclusively vegetable feeder, it is hardly 
possible that it should destroy young water-fowls “just for 
the fun of it.” As mud turtles have been detected de- 
stroying young ducks, etc., and it is alleged that bul)-frogs 
will prey upon them, it is most probable that the disappear- 
ance of ayuatic fowls is due rather to dne or the other of 
these amphibians than to the quiet, well-behaved vegetarian 
carp, which is represented as having no faults. 


The Legal Weight of a Bushel of Parsnips.— 
4M. Ettisberger, Burlington, lowa.—The weight of a bushel 
of the different kinds of farm produce is fixed by the Legis- 
latures of the various States and Territories. There is no 
general law, and as a consequence, there is little uniformi- 
ty in the weights. While some States fix the weight for 
nearly everything sold by the bushel, others give them for 
only a few leading articles. Parsnips, for example, have 
received attention in only four States, and in Canada. While 
forty-five pounds of parsnips pass for a bushel in Connecti- 
cut, the farmer in New Hampshire and Ohio must give sixty 
pounds, while Rhode Island lets him off with fifty pounds, 
Canada has sixty pounds. Beyond these few States, none of 
the others, up to a few years ago, legislated on the parsnip. 


Parasites on Animals.—C. Todd, Plymouth, lowa, 
writes that he has successfully destroyed lice upon various 
animals by the use of the seeds of the Perennial Larkspur 
(Delphini for ); the seeds are steeped in water 
and the infusion applied with a brush. He says that he 
finds this more effective than any other remedy he has tried 
for lice upon farm animals,and those of the genus homo. He 
suggests that farmers should procure seeds from the seeds- 
men, sow & small patch and raise the seed for use. While 
the infusion of the seeds is harmless applied externally, it 
should be known that it is violently poisonous when swal- 
lowed, and care taken to avoid accidents. Stavesacre seeds 
is a very old remedy for animal parasites. They are the 
seeds of another Larkspur (D. Staphisagrum), and are still 
sold by some druggists. 


Shells for Poultry.—Ground oyster shells is one of 
the best forms in which lime may be supplied to poultry. 
A. H. Davis, Mitchell, Ind., finding that oyster shells would 
be very expensive, asks if the shells of the fresh-water 
mussels, or clams, as they are sometimes called, may not be 
used as a substitute. These mussels are very abundant in 
the western streams, and may be had for the expense of 
carting. Shells of all mollusks are essentially alike in com- 
position, consisting of carbonate of lime, mixed with a 
small amount of animal matter. Some of the fresh-water 
shells contain very little lime and are very fragile; others 
are nearly as hard and firm as an oyster shell. Have any 
poultry-keepers tried pounding up the whole, the contained 
animal as well as the shell? Let us have experience with 
fresh-water mussels or clams as chicken feed. 





About Peanuts.—The Rev. John Otten, Morrillton, 
Ark., writes that the soil in his section is well suited to pea- 
nut culture, but is in doubt whether the demand is sufficient 
to warrant raising them on a large scale. In this country 
peanuts are used for eating, when roasted, and by confec. 
tioners for making “ peanut candy.” In France they are 
used for pressing to obtain their oil, for which purpose they 
are imported into Marseilles, from Africa, by the ship- 
load. We have not heard of their being pressed for their oil 
in this country. Cotton seed yields such an abundance of 
oil and is so cheap that it will not pay to cultivate a plant 
especially as a source of oil. The only use for peanuts, 
that we have heard of, aside from those mentioned above, 
is for the adulteration of chocolate, for which they are said 
to be well adapted. The demand for eating is so large that 
the crop is regarded as a profitable one on land suited to it. 


About Staking Trees.—/. J. Corrigan, Factoryville, 
Pa., asks usifin transplanting fruit or ornamental trees, it 
is best to set two stakes two by five inches, six inches apart, 
and then to nail strips connecting these stakes, in sucha 
manner as to exclude all sunlight from the trunks, in order 
to protect the tree from cattle and sheep. Our correspon- 
dent finds nothing on this point in Barry’s and other works, 
and comes to us for advice. Barry and other writers 
upon fruit culture, suppose that a community settled long 
enough to have fruit and other trees will provide for shut- 
ting up their animals, rather than make every owner of a 
tree fence it in from injury by cattle and sheep. A few 
local laws, well enforced, or a few prosecutions of those 
who allow their animals to run at large and injure the prop- 
erty of others, are what are needed. Trees often require 
stakes to protect them from injury by winds, never against 
cattle and sheep. 


Asphalt or Pitch Walks.—A. C. Tillotson, North- 
port, N. Y. A number of the compositions for making 
garden walks are covered by patents. A simple mixture of 
coal tar and sand will finally become hard, but it requires 
along time. The best home-made walk we have seen was 
made as follows: The bed of the path was excavated to the 
depth of three inches and provided with edgings of bricks, 
laid on end or with board edgings. Coal (or gas) tar, three 
parts, and common pitch, one part, were melted together 
and boiled for half an hour. This composition was mixed 
on a board platform with dry sand, just‘as mortar is mixed, 
and of a similar consistency and the mixture spread upon 
the path. Boards were laid upon the surface and pounded, 
to level it. Dry sand was then sprinkled over the surface, 
which was then rolled. The walk in a few days became as 
hard as one of stone, It is troublesome to make such a walk. 





bedding in stables, and mixed with the manure in the heap, 
can produce, when applied to the land, any deleterious ef- 
fects. Shaping his question in another form, he asks: 
“Does either chemistry or experience show that it is not 
well to make use of sawdust in our stables?” There is 
nothing, so far as we are aware, in the teachings of chemis- 
try, or in the practice of our best farmers, to show why 
sawdust should not be used in stables, or why the material, 
which readily ferments, should not be employed as a fertil- 
izer. Sawdust fresh from the mill, has been sometimes 
used as @ mulch in nurseries and fruit gardens, and has been 
charged that in this condition, it bred an injurious fungus. 
This charge is not well substantiated, and such sawdust is 
very unlike that which has been soaked in liquid manure. 


How Can Oleomargarine and Butterine, etc., 
be Detected @—John Reese, Covington, Ky.—While the 
detection of these substitutes for butter is not difficult to 
the skilled chemist, unfortunately no method has yet been 
devised by which the consumer can readily know whether 
or not he is defrauded. Those who purchase butter for re- 
tailing, know what they are buying. Until we have laws to 
properly pretect the eonsumer, his only safe course is to 
purchase of men who would no more sell him vile grease 
for butter, than they would adulterated bread to eat it upon. 
Moralists will do well to consider what will be the effect 
upon a community where the people begin the day witha 
breakfast at which they butter their bread with vile fats, 
have “ bob-veal” for their cutlets, and drink an infusion of 
peas, parched ship-bread, or rye, thinking it is coffee. To 
bring up a horse or a cow to future usefulness, we must 
give the best and most honest food. What sort of men and 
women will result from a daily food of bogus stuff? 


An Evergreen Blackberry.—Ira B. Sturges, Port- 
land, Oregon, asks for information about what is known 
upon the North-west coast as the “‘ Evergreen Blackberry.” 
There are but a few vines in cultiyation near Portland, but 
he thinks they will be valuable to grow for canning. They 
begin to ripen after all other ‘varieties are out of the mar- 
ket, very prolific, and when frost comes, they are loaded 
with green andripe fruitand blossoms. Mr.8. can learn 
nothing about them from the books and catalogues, and 
comes to us for help. From the lateness of bearing and 
from the remark that the vines require the support of a 
trellis, we have little doubt that this will prove to be a 
form of the common blackberry of Northern Europe, 
Rubus fruticosus. This, in England, is almost evergreen, 
and is so variable that over twenty wild varieties are rec- 
ognized by English botanists. One of the varieties has 
long been cultivated in this country as the * Cut-leaved” 
and “ Parsley-leaved” Blackberry. Its fruit is large and 
abundant, but one who has had the Kittatinny as his stand- 
ard of quality, will hardly class this as among the best. 
Still it may improve in the genial climate of Oregon. We 
suspect that this is the direction in which Mr. Sturges must 
look for the origin of his Evergreen variety. 


A Trouble with a Cherry Tree.—W. C. Gamerod, 
who lives just outside of the City of New York, has a single 
cherry tree with a wide spread head, and annually bears 
an abundance of fruit. The cherries are white on one side, 
and red on the other, but he has never known a single cherry 
reach maturity, or even approach it, without being unfitted 
for use bya worm. Mr. G. has tried wood-ashes, sulphur, 
and iime upon the root, and has also drivea many large 
nails into the base of the trunk of the tree, all without ef- 
fect, and asks us what he shall do. Had he applied the 
ashes, etc., at the flag-staff on the Battery, or driven the nails 
into the lower part of that pole, they would have been just 
as effective as to have applied them to the cherry tree. Ifa 
worm is found in the fruit, it came from an egg laid on or 
in the fruit. As soon as the blossoms begin to fall this spring, 
watch for the insects that. may be at work upon the young 
fruit, catch them if possible, and send specimens of them to 
us. If no insects are found, send us some of the cherries (in a 
box so they may not be crushed), and well advanced toward 
maturity. Is this trouble confined to this particular variety 
of cherry? Howabout other trees in the vicinity, are they 
free? If there are no other trees near by, set out several, 
as they cost but little, and try to ascertain if it is a general 
trouble, or confined toa single sort. Manure applied to 
the tree will be far better than nails. ( 


Castor Oil Beans.—Each spring there are numerous 
inquiries as to the culture of Castor Oil Beans. 7. D. Smith, 
of Knotwell, Phelps Co., Mo.. leads the list this season, and 
we answer those who will follow through him. The uses of 
castor oil are limited, and it would be very easy to over- 
stock the market. Hence, several years ago, the few pres- 
sers who had put up machinery for preparing the oil, took 
care to keep the business in their own hands. They fur- 
nished the seed to farmers, gave instructions for cultiva- 
tion, and contracted to take the crop at a stated price. So 
far as we are aware, the same conditions prevail, and out- 
siders who raise a crop of beans, find no sale for them. 
There is no difficulty in raising the beans on any good corn 
land. The ground being well plowed and manured, is laid 
out in rows six feet apart,and between cvery sixth and 
seve-th row sufficient space is left for a wagon to pass in 
collecting the crop. Two or three beans, previously soaked 
over-night in hot water, are planted every four or five inch- 
es in the row, and these in cuitivation are thinned to one 
foot after the plants are six inches high. Good cultivation 
is given all through the season, and when some of the pods 
ona cluster crack open, the clusters are cut, taken on a 
wagon or sled to the “ popping yard,” wheré the beans are 
thrown out by the explosion of the pods. Twenty bushels 
tothe acre is a fair average crop, but some lands yield more, 
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Dogs and Dog-Shows. most fitting trio in field sports. The depart- | St. Bernard, though the true breed is rare and 
pho AS ments for the Spaniels, Beagles, Retrievers, etc., | costly, is about his equal, and a most useful do: 

We believe in Dog-Shows, because they encourage | have their admirers, while those whose tastes in- od 
the purer breeding and development of a class of | cline them to “ride to hounds,” find numerous 
animals suited to their fancy. Ladies, and others, 
who mainly regard dogs as pets and companions, 
gather in the departments assigned to what are 
called ‘‘ Toy dogs.”? Here blanketed and shivering 
Italian Greyhounds with their pipe-stem legs,stupid 






















animals which God intended should be most ser- | Poodles, Pugs, of beautiful ugliness, and, various | for every purpose save for breeding, may be found 
viceable to the human race, especially to farmers. | Toy Spaniels and Terriers make up the kennels. | in a high grade in either of these breeds. As useful 
So far from being classed as curs, worthy of general The breeds of use on the farm attract no little at- | farm animals, the various breeds of shepherd dogs 
extermination, dogs should be regarded and treated ' tention in these shows. Asa dog of general util- ' take a high rank, and none are superior to the 





























































as farm helpers, capa- 
ble of valuable service 
as watchers, destroyers 
of vermin, tenders of 
flocks, etc., ete. That 
they are not generally 
more useful, is the fault 
of the owners. If steps 
can be reckoned as 
money, the dog may be 
made to save these by 
all who have to do with 
cattle and sheep, which 
in any considerable 
numbers are very dif- 
ficult to move and care 
for without his help. A 
moderately large-sized 
dog may be made to do 
the churning of a dairy 
of several cows, and 
serve as a motive pow- 
er for small machines, 
It is now eight years 
since the dog shows 
were inaugurated in this 
country by the exhibi- 
tion here in New York. 
The annual displays 
here have been uni- 
formly successful, and 
the number of animals 
competing for prizes 
during this year’s (1884) 
a show evinces no abate- 
ment in interest. Our 
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Scotch Colley. Vastly 
more intelligent than 
some two-legged ani- 
mals, he can be very 
serviceable at whatever 
work may be required 
of him, and is withal 
devoted to his master, 
Bull dogs and Spitz 
dogs are treacherous, 
especially when old, 
and sometimes need- 
lessly savage to stran- 
gers. They have many 
useful traits, but these 
are more than offset 
by their uncertainty of 
temper. In selecting a 
farm dog, weight and 
strength are important 
points. If these are 
united to fair intel- 
ligence, and a gentle 
disposition, it makes 
little difference which 
breed is chosen. But 
there are dogs and curs, 
and pure-bred dogs that 
have to bear the sins 
of all these mongrel 
whelps. A dog may be 
valuable if not pure- 
bred ; if it be a cross 
between two pure dogs, 
it may unite the good 
points of both. But 

















artist reproduces some of the types of dogs seen at | ity, excellent enough to watch, and intelligent | the mongrels, with which the country is filled, 
the various displays. The tastes and preferences of | enough to learn whatever tasks he may be required | and which cannot be traced to either parent, should 
the surging throng of visitors are plainly indicated | for, and sufficiently heavy to do mechanical work, | have no place upon a farm—or elsewhere. The 
by the departments and sections best patronized. | the Mastiff has no superior. The closely related | farm dog, to be helpful, should have duties to per 
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form and possess those 
qualities which will en- 
able him to do his work 
well. He should be 
kind to children and 
live stock, and above 
all be strictly obedient 
to his master.. Much 
depends upon the man- 
ner a dog is trained. 


Pointers and Setters 
attract mainly young 
men, with a number of 
older persons known as 
sportsmen, who evi- 
dently count upon a 
day or two of shooting 
as the first of human 
pleasures, and ‘man, 
dog, and gun” as a 
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Seth Green and Robert B. Roosevelt Go 
A-fishing. 


ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
i 

On the south side of Long Island stretches a 
long, narrow lagoon of salt water, fed from the 
land by innumerable trout brooks pouring their 
sparkling rivulets, scarcely more than a mile apart; 
it is connected with the sea by several inlets, cut by 
the waves through the narrow beach of low sand 
that separates the bay fromtheocean. This lagoon, 
called the Great South Bay, is in reality sixty miles 
long, although it passes under several local names, 
but a boat starting from Rockaway can sail sixty 
miles eastward without going through any but nat- 
ural water communications. 

The bay formerly abounded with fish. Here 
weak-fish, king-fist, blue-fish, sheeps-head, sea bass 
and other species lived and bred, while Spanish 
mackerel, bonito and various migratory kinds vis- 
ited it in their season, if they did not deposit their 
eggsthere. They are still fairly numerous, although 
the fishing has been much reduced by the use of 
pound nets in and near the inlets, which not only 
capture fish in immense numbers but of immature 
size. So Mr. Seth Green, the State Superintendent 
of Fisheries, and one of the Commissioners, took a 
yacht and set out on an exploring expedition, deter- 
mined to investigate the possibilities of the bay. 
I went along to see that they made no mistakes. 

The “ Cinderbeds,’”? so called from a peculiar 
coral formation which grows on them, are the fa- 
vorite resort of porgies, sea bass and robins or gur- 
nards, while small blue-fish are taken in the channel 
by what is called “‘chumming.”. To the Cinderbeds 
the good yacht Au Revoir flew as fast as the wind 
and our impatience would carry her. We bought 
@ hundred clams on the way from one of the work- 
ing hoats, with which the bay is dotted every work- 
ing day in the year, and as soon as we reached our 
destination cast anchor and went to fishing. 

Up came the fish by ones, by twos, by threes, at 
every cast, of all kinds, large and small. The 
yacht’s deck was covered with fish. Fish flopped 
and sparkled in the sun; fish bounded about the 
cockpit; fish got under your feet; fish hid away in 
the cabin. Baskets and boxes were filled with fish, 

and had it not been for an interruption, the Au Re- 
' -yoir would have been loaded down with fish. 

While these two enthusiastic piscatorial artists 
were hard at it, with no signs of giving up, a styl- 
ish-looking craft sailed by. It had a sigual on 
which was the suggestive figure of a fish, and be- 
neath that the word “ Bait,’ and the Commissioner 
recognizing it at once as the “‘ chum-boat,’’ shouted 
out that he wanted a hundred moss-bunkers. Chum 
is bait, usually moss-bunker, bony-fish or men- 
haden, three names for the same creature, chopped 
up fine with a hatchet and thrown overboard from 
time to time, while the fisherman puts larger and 
more alluring pieces on his hook. The chum gives 
out an oil which floats on the water and attracts 
the blue-fish, while the bait catches them. As the 
menhaden is oily and nasty to handle it is nota 
pleasant or a clean style of fishing, but it is the 
only mode of taking blue-fish which is possible 
within the bay, where sea-weed usually runs so 
thickly as to cover a trolling squid faster than it 
could be got out the length of the line, and often 
to interfere greatly with the hook while chumming. 
There is a machine made especially, something on 
the principal of a patent sausage chopper, to grind 
up moss-bunkers into minute pieces, but it gets 
foul if not cleaned carefully, and is not much used 
except by the owners of boats, that make a busi- 
ness of taking parties out blue-fishing, so that it is 
called into employment daily. 

Probably no two more discordantly harmonious 
elements could be brought together than the Super- 
intendent and the Commissioner. Each has the 
firm conviction that what he does not know about 

- fishing is not only not worth knowing but does not 
exist. They are both so calmly convinced of this 
fact, and securely set in their ways, that they ut- 
terly ignore not alone the suggestions of the out- 

side fishing worid, but also of one another. Strange 





as it may seem, they are widely at variance, and 
even though they may be for the first time essaying 
a style of fishing that they have never tried before, 
as was the case with Mr. Green in this instance, 
they are firmly convinced that they know more 
about it than one who has followed it for a lifetime. 
So while the Commissioner was satisfied to put on a 
gut leader that the professionals would have as- 
sured him the blue-fish would take off at the first 
bite, the Superintendent rigged a wonderful gang 
of small hooks, such as was never seen bythe un- 
sophisticated inhabitants of the Great South Bay in 
their lives before. The chumming having gone on 
by the boatmen for a short time, the fishing began. 
Science was too much for the finny tribe and they 
simply gave up, resistance under the circumstances 
was a work of supererogation. The odds against 
them were too overwhelming, and they opened 
their mouths and swallowed their fate and the 
hooks together. It was impossible to tell which 
of the anglers caught the most fish where both 
were taking them all the time. Bright, shining, 
gleaming blue-fish came over the stern so fast 
that they seemed like a long streak of silvery sun- 
light rather than mere fish. If there were fish ga- 
lore before, they were more galore now, they were 
indeed too galore. They were becoming a nui- 
sance, and as there was no evidence that either of 
the contemplative angless had the slightest inteut 
of stopping, the only question remaining was how 
long it would be before the yacht sank under her 
augumenting load. Fortunately at this point of 
time dinner was announced, and the alacrity with 
which they laid down their lines, was only equalled 
by the enthusiasm with which they had used them, 
while the amount of dinner they consumed visibly 
lightened the yessel again. The meal was late, and 
before it was despatched the tide had turned, and 
the fish had left, for they rarely bite during more 
than one tide. So the party devoted themselves to 
salting down the prey which they had secured, and 
of which there was more than they could use. 
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Tall Pea-Vines.—A Substitute for Brush, 
; oe 


While there are very good peas with dwarf 
vines, all pea-lovers will agree that the perfection 
of peas is to be found in the Champion of Eng- 
land, and perhaps one or two equally tall growers. 
While they are so excellent upon the table, they 
cost a great deal of trouble to produce them, es- 
pecially in localities where brush is difficult to pro- 
cure. After trying pea-hurdles and other devices 
of sticks and strings, we have found no substitute 
for brush equal to a wire trellis, suggested by one 
of our correspondents several years ago. This we 
have since had in use each season, and by proper 
care in storing it will last for many years to come. 
The peas are sown in double rows six inches apart. 
At each end of the double row is placed a stout 
post, six inches in diameter, which may be round 
or half-round. This should be placed three feet 
in the ground, with the soil well rammed around 
its foot, and be as tall as the variety requires, four 
to six feet. The wire used is galvanized iron, No. 
18, which runs about one hundred and fifty feet to 
the pound. The trellis is put up by stretching the 
wire in double strands, separated by the thickness 
of the end posts. The first or lowest wires are 
stretched about six inches from the ground, the 
successive strands at intervals of every eight or 
ten inches above. Instead of cutting the wire as 
each two strands are placed, it is well to take a few 
turns around the post to the place for the next 
strands, and thus keep the wire all in one piece. 
The wires, when loaded with vines, will sag, and 
should be supported every twelve or fifteen feet, 
by the use of laths or other strips, in which notches 
are sawed to hold the wires. If the rows are over 





three hundred feet in length, it will be well to 
have another post midway, around which a turn is 
taken with the wire. By stretching the wires as the 
vines need them, and when the crop is off care- 
fully coiling them and storing the wires with the 
posts securely under cover for another season, the 
culture of the tall kinds of peas is greatly simplified. 





A Wagon Brake. 


The automatic brake illustrated herewith igs 
much quicker made, more simple, just as good— 
and even better insome respects—than the one de- 
stribed in the February American Agriculturist, p, 
49. Itcan be made by any one in fifteen minutes, 
Take a piece of hard plank an inch and a half or 























A WAGON BRAKE, 


two inches thick, of the required length; notch 
one end to fit the axle, and sharpen the other end, 
Pass a stout leather strap around the axle, nailing 
each end to the edges of the plank. The end on 
the ground may be spiked if desired, but it answers 
very well without it. T. 6. Re, 





Thinning in the Garden. 


The novice in gardening matters rarely gives his 
plants, especially his roots, sufficient room. He 
can not see why he should sow twenty or more 
seeds for every plant that comes to perfection. If 
we were to dibble in a single carrot seed every six 
inches in a row, it is probable that very few of 
them would appear as plants. A large number of 
seeds are sown in order that, by their united effort, 
in germination, they may break through the soil 
and allow enough plants to see the light to make 
astand. After the plants are up, then comes the 
thinning, and we cut out with the hoe a large num- 
ber of beets, parsnips, etc., and finally leave one 
in a place at intervals of six inches to a foot, ac- 
cording to the variety. Onions seem to do well if 
left in little clusters to crowd one another, and 
Joseph Harris says that thisis the best treatment 
for the short kinds of carrots. But these are ex- 
ceptions, and as a rule the more room roots have, 
the quicker they will grow and the more tender 
they will be. Take spinach, for example, though 
not a root, it needs judicious thinning. The first 
thinning may leave the plants two or three inches 
apart in the row ; a second time, the plants may be 
left six inches apart, then every other plant may 
be taken for use, and the final cutting of well de- 
veloped plants will be the best of all. Salsify, at | 
best a small root, may be had much larger than 
we usually see it, and more convenient for the 
cook, by giving it room. As a rule, our garden 
crops are too much crowded for the best results. 





A Wheel Horse-Hitch. 


A method of fastening together the hind and 
forward wheels of a vehicle to restrain an attached 
horse, is shown in the accompanying engraving. 























A WHEEL HITOH. 


It consists of a piece of hard-wood with an iron 
hook in each end. One hook passes around the 
felloe of the hind wheel, and the other hooks upon 
the front wheel. Both wheels are thus kept 7rom 
turning, and this will be an effective check upon & 
horse inclined to start off when left standing. The 
device, as shown above, is smail and may be 
kept in the wagon-box close at hand when needed. 
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The Fennec or Zerda. ally they are not cooled down to the danger point Chickens in the Garden. 
_ until the end of the night, and in most cases the : 


From an examination of its portrait, one would | mischief is done within an hour or two of sunrise. 
find it very difficult to say what were the relation- | When the night is cloudy frost is not feared. The The broods hatched the last of April, or early in 
ships of the Fennec. When it was first brought to | curtain of clouds prevents the heat passing off into | May, can be safely stationed in the garden, as soon 
their notice, naturalists found a similar difficulty | space. Ina small garden it is not difficult to pro- | 95 the vegetables are in sight—the hens being con- 
in assigning it a place, and it was by some classed | tect the tomatoes and other tender plants. News- | ‘ined in coops close by, with conveniences for food 
and water. Insects are abundant in a well manured 


soil, and will be devoured by the chicks with great 
greediness. They also enjoy the tender weeds, 
between the rows when they first appear. With 
cracked corn, insects, and young weeds or grass, 
they have a perfect diet, and grow very rapidly 
after warm weathersets in. They are thus an im- 
portant aid in destroying insect enemies that prey 
upon vegetables, and the strawberry plants. 
Squashes, melons, and cucumbers suffer most, and 
when their leaves appear, a good “location for 
the coop is near these. When chickens get large 
enough to trouble cultivated plants, they must of 
course be removed from the vegetable garden. 
























































The European Salamander. 


> 





According to the superstitions of the ancients, 
the Salamander was a creature which could pass 
through fire unharmed. Indeed, it had an actual 
fondness for it, and was never so happy as when 
among hot coals and flames. The animal of which 
these stories were told, is supposed to be the com- 
mon salamander of Europe, a little reptile that 
does not appear as if capable of doing anything re- 
markable. It is unfortunate in having a fire-proof 
reputation, for great numbers of the poor creatures 
have been subjected to trial in order to test the 
truth of the-ancient story, and have miserably per- 
ished. The common salamander of Europe (Sala- 
with the squirrels and by others with the monkeys, | papers are always at hand, and are quite effective | manda maculosa) is six or eight inches long, and ot 
before a study of its teeth indicated that its proper | as blankets. The truck farmer will say that itis | the form shown in the engraving. Its color is 
place was among the dogs and wolves. The ani- | impossible to protect his plants by the acre. We | black, with bright yellow markings and spots. It 
mal is a native of Egypt and other parts of North- | are not so sure of that. In some of the French | lives upon land, only visiting the water at the 
ern Africa. It is less than a foot long, with avery | vineyards vines are protected by the acre, but they | breeding season. Like the tvads, frogs, etc., its 
bushy tail and a snout much like that of a fox. Its | are planted and the trellises are built with a view | early life is passed in the water, in the tadpole 
most striking feature is its enormous ears, which | to this, Ifthe means are properly considered and | state. Being nocturnal, salamanders are seldom 
are about half as long as the body and remarkably | the appliances kept in readiness, it would not be | seen; towards winter they secrete themselves in 
wide. The color of the animal is a pale fawn, or | impossible to protect melons and tomatoes by the | hollowstumps, under stones, etc., and remain in a 
sometimes, a creamy white. The base of the tail | acre. For the orchard and vineyard smoke is the | dormant state until spring. The salamander pro- 
where it joins the body, and the tip also, are | most available protection. It has long been used | duces from glands behind its eyes, and upon its 
marked with black. The animal is carnivorous, | with success in the vineyards of Germany and | body a thickish, milky fluid which is poisonous to 
but is fond of fruits also, especially the date, to 
reach which it climbs up the lofty trees. It makes | 
shallow burrows in the sand, in which it remains 
during the day, as it is nocturnal in its habits. The 
skin of the Fennec is regarded as affording the 
warmest fur of any in its country. The skins are so 
small that a garment made of them is very expen- 
sive. The scientific name of the Fennec is Megalo- 
tis Brucei. The generic name of this peculiar 
iz animal is from the Greek words for large and ear. 








THE FENNEC OR ZERDA (Megalotis Brucei). 














The Destruction by Late Frosts. 


Late frost is a constant menace to the cultivator. 
He has transplanted his tender plants from the | 

hot-beds; his peach trees have their buds just 

ready to open; his grape-vines are pushing their 

tender shoots, and in one hour the prospects of a 

season may be ruined. While late frosts do not 

bring destruction every year, they come so fre- 
quently that it would seem to be worth while to | 
take all possible precautions to prevent injury by 
i them. It does not seem to be generally under- 
a stood that frost is not something that comes to us 
j from a distance, but is, so to speak, caused by the 
f plant ftself. As soon as the plant cools to a cer- df 
! tain point frost is deposited from the air surround- . THE SALAMANDER (Salamandra maculosa). 


ing it. Or course this is usually first deposited as : 
moisture, which afterwards freezes. All attempts | should be tested in this country. When a frost is | small animals. This, whichis produced in consid- 


to avoid injury by frost must be directed towards | apprehended let materials be provided, anda watch erable abundance, is supposed to have given ori- 
preventing the plants from cooling. It mayen- | set, whose duty should be to call sufficient help to | gin tothe belief that the animal could extinguish 
courage those who are disposed to try to shelter | promptly start the smoke. A ready method of rais- | fire, and to another superstition, that the animal 
their plants, that the protection is required for but | ing a smoke is to throw damp straw upon a fire. | had the power of surrounding itself with an dey . 
a short time and towards morning. The plants | Probably experiments will show that tar, petro- | coldness. In this country there are several sala- 
begin to cool as soon as deprived of the heat of | leum, or some other such material will afford amore | manders and related genera in the Atlantic States, 
the sun, and continue to lose heat all night; usu- ! efficient method of making a smoke than straw. ! and many more in the new States of the Far-Wegt, 
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A Lifting Gate. 
——~— 
A gate properly balanced by a weight so that a 
child even can handle it, is often very convenient, 
in any circumstances, and especially when suow 


falls, as there is no shoveling required. Mr. War- 
ren R. Dunston, of Dorset, Va., sends us sketches 
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Fig. 1.—THE GATE SHUT. 


of one easily constructed, and adapted to general 
use. It may be three, four, or five barred, as de- 
sired, and of any convenient width for the use to 
be made of it. The post, firmly set, extends a 
little higher than the length of the gate. In front 
of this and firmly fastened to it at bottom and top, 
is a board at sufficient distance from the post 
for the gate to move easily betweenthem. Aniron 
bolt through the large post, and the lower end of 
the right upright gate bar, serves as a balance for 


Fig. 2.—THE GATE OPEN. 


the gate to turn on. Astrong rope attached to the 
bottom of the gate, as shown, runs over the pully 
and has a weight of iron or stone that nearly bal- 
ances the gete. The opened gate is shown in fig. 2. 


Ayrshire Herd Tests. 
—_ 

The breeders of Ayrshire cattle, at their annual 
convention lust winter, offered fifty dollar prizes 
for the best milk, butter and cheese tests, made in 
herds of Ayrshire cows of not less than six, and 
twenty-five dollar prizes for the best milk and but- 
ter tests made by single cows, the tests to continue 
through the year, and to be made under certain 
conditions named. The breeders are allowed all 
the time they need, up to November first, to test 
their cows and make up their herds before “‘ enter- 
ing” them. It is greatly to be desired that a num- 
ber of good herds should compete for these prizes, 
and that the single-cow milk and butter prizes 
should also be well contested for. We have great 
faith in the Ayrshires, and would be glad to have 
it proved that the breed not only yields milk of the 
best average quality, which we believe to be true, 
but that it produces it on a less quantity of food. 
There is none among 4ll the breeds of cattle usually 
met with in this country, the milk of which is so 
easily digested, and which contains the elements 
of perfect food in such desirable proportions as 
does that of the Ayrshire. The milk of the Jer- 
seysand Guernseys is richer and less easily digested. 

That of the Devon is also very rich ; the milk of 











the Shorthorn and of the Dutch cows is rich in 
casein (cheese), aud is said to be not so digestible. 
One cause, no doubt, for the superior digestibility 
of Ayrshire milk, lies in the fact that the butter 
globules average much smaller in size, than those 
in the milk of other breeds. This makes the milk 
a more perfect emulsion, and of a more homogene- 
ous character. The real value of Ayrshire milk is not 
in its quantity alone, for it is quite likely the Dutch 
cows—a few of them—will beat the Ayrshires in 
quantity, but in qiantity of milk when compared 
with the fcod consumed, and in the quantity com- 
pared with the amount of solid food contained in the 
milk. In these tests this will be shown by the 
quantity of whole-milk cheese made from the milk 
of the herd. One of the conditions is that the 
quantity and character of the food shall be accu- 
rately known and certified to. No one will think 
of restricting the feed of his cows, except to pre- 
vent surfeit or damage from over-feeding, for it is 
a well recognized fact, that great producers are al- 
ways heavy feeders. A variety of food is of course 
important, and the character of the food given 
to the milch cows should certainly be a matter of 
careful study and experiment. 

Should the Ayrshire breeders take hold of this 
matter with the energy its importance deserves, we 
may expect a “‘boom’”’ in Ayrshire stock, as great 
or greater than that which followed systematic 
testing for butter among the Jerseys, the results of 
which are well known. The Dutch, whether called 
Friesian, or, most absurdly, Holsteins, will have to 
look to their laurels. There seems now to be a 
general belief, in the West particularly, that the 
Dutch are the most profitable milch cows. Per- 
haps it is true, but the people will demand the 
proof, and so far there is very little evidence to 
base such an opinionupon. Tests have been made 
in abundance, but in very few instances has the 
milk-product been compared with the food con- 
sumed, and in no case that we have seen, has the 
actual food value of the milk been demonstrated, 
and it is especially important that this should be 
compared with the food consumed. The time cer- 
tainly is favorable for tests of this kind, and we 
feel that the thought and labor of good breeders 
can be expended in no other way so profitably. 
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Growing Pumpkins with Corn. 
a Sige 

Pumpkins are valuabJe for stock in autumn aud 
early winter, or as long as chey can be conveniently 
kept, though the amount of nutriment, in propor- 
tion to bulk to be taken care of, and their liability 
to decay, have led most farmers to discard them, 
and adopt roots or squashes for succulent food. 
As a rule, every crop needs all the ground it occu- 
pies, and all the air and sunlight available. Corn 
is a “‘sun plant,” and to shade the soil and the 
lower stalks with the dense foliage of pumpkin 
vines, must be more or less injurious, even if the 
latter do not rob the former of any needed nutri- 
ment. On very fertile, new soils, with short-stalked 
varieties of corn, in Jocalities where frost is not to 
to be feared, it may be allowable to plant pump- 
kin seed at the second hoeing, in every third or 
fourth hill, in each second or third row. With fa- 
vorable weather, the corn will produce about the 
usual yield, and after the early gathering of the 
corn, the growing pumpkins thus exposed to full 
sunlight, will ripen up those pretty well developed. 
As a rule, let the pumpkins have the whole ground; 
but still better are the harder fleshed squashes, 
which will probably supply more nutriment than 
field pumpkins, whether for man or beast. 


—_————————_ => 


Savina Crops anD SToGKK FROM FRESHETS.— 
It is very hard, after having raised crops or stock, 
to see them swept away by a flood, as very many 
have done during the present year. Those having 
farms on low lands liable to overflow, destroying 
graip or drowning stock, can provide against such 
loss thus: Select the highest spot of ground, and 
grading up with plow and scraper a narrow drive- 
way above high water mark:; then build on each 
side of this drive-way on pasts, set in the ditches, 





made by the scraper, the cribs for grain, and the 
stables and pens for stock ; also platforms for hay 
and grain stacks. This work can be done at the 
most leisure season of the year, and would not 
cost much more than the same preparations for 
farm animals made on the level ground. KF, 
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Simple Carriage for Plows, etc, 


Even where there are no stones, the common 
‘“stone-boat”’ is always convenient on any farm, 
for taking plows, harrows, cultivators and the like, 
to the field or from one field to another, over roads, 
grass, and soft ground. For common plows we 
have used a simple wooden shoe made with an axe 
in a very few minutes. Split one-third from the 
upper side of a round stick from the wood-pile, 
three or four feet long, and five to ten inches in 
diameter. Cut a notch two or three inches deep, 
a foot or so from the front end, and split off 
another piece down tothis notch. With the cor- 
ner of the axe, ora chisel, cut a small notch in the 
elevated front end to receive the point of the plow. 
Round up the front like a sJed runner, and the thing 
is done. If preferred, use a large stick, and flatten 
the bottom of the shoe to give a broader base, 

Mr. Reuben Harlan, Covington, La., recently 
saw a plow carriage on a Southern plantation. It 
was a plank of hard-wood eight feet long, a 
foot wide, an inch and a half thick, rounded in 
in front like a sled runner, that it may easily pass 


A PLOW SHOE. 
over roots, stones, etc. A piece of trace chain, 
eighteen inches long, is fastened to the plank with 
staples, 18 inches from the front end, leaving it 
loose for the plow point to slip under a little dis- 
tance. Pressing the handles will lift the front end to 
pass over large obstructions. The plowman can ride 
on the rear. Mr. H. says, ‘“‘he has seen ten plow 
teams thus rigged coming in from a cane field on 
a gallop, and by the dexterity of the driver, the 
plows were thrown from side to side, and jumped 
gullies, roots, ete.”? Experience is the best test, 
but a plank four feet long would seem to be pref- 
erable, leaving lazy drivers no chance to ride, as it 
would be hard on a weary team to drag a man’s 
weight ona plank having so large a friction surface. 
Gi. ee 


Mode of Planting Peanuts. 
B. W. JONES. 

Peanut planting is done any time in May, The 
ground should be ridged and otherwise broken by 
plowing several weeks beforehand. Soil suitable 
for the peanut does not harden or pack much un- 
der rain and sun.—The best soil for this crop isa 
white or chocolate-colored sand. Some prefer a 
reddish sand, but that is more likely to color the 
peas and make them less salable. Any dry, open 
soil, having plenty of lime in its composition, will 
produce good peanuts. It should be clear of 
weeds and other coarse rubbish ; hence ground in 
corn, potatoes, or some cultivated crop last year, is 
preferred. In planting, the ground is marked in 
rows about three and a half feet apart, and if any 
fertilizer is used it is applied in the drill before 
ridging. The ridge is formed by running a light 
furrow on each side of the drill, lapping the dirt 
in the middle. These ridges are afterwards 
knocked down nearly flat, by drawing over them 
from end to end a tolerably heavy pole, or board, 
or piece of scantling, attached to shafts or small 
poles for the horse. This is long enough to reach 
across two, three, sometimes ever four ridges, and 
they are flattened so as to leave only a little eleva- 
tion to keep the seed out of water in case of a heavy 
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square, it will be level when the plumb-line coin- 





rainfall before it comes up. Some dispense with 
ridges, and lay the seeds flat on the surface, only 
pressing them slightly with the foot. This saves 
labor, but as a rule the ridging is best. For this the 
game plow is used for the furrows as for corn or 
éther crops.—The distance apart varies considera- 
bly, ranging from ten to twenty inches. Sixteen 


inches is a fair distance for the hoe in weeding, | 


and for spread of vines on land of medium quality. 


An implement with a wheel is pushed along the | 


ridge, points or pins at given distances marking tle 
place on top of the ridge for the peas. Care is 
taken not to have the holes more than two inches 
deep. The pea, a single kernel in a place, is then 
dropped by hand and covered by carefully pressing 
alittle soil upon it. The land is left in a smooth 
state for the first plowing. Being a tropical plant, 
the peanut requires warm sun all the time. We 
have known it planted all through the month of 
June, but it should generally be up and growing 
by the first of that month here. Cold, rainy wea- 
ther about the time of planting is very detrimen- 
tal, The crop can be and is already grown suc- 
cessfully much further North than Virginia. 


—_S—— 


Simple Leveling for Draining, Ete. 
> 


For extended, expensive operations in draining, 
ditching, grading, irrigation, and the like, it is 
cheapest in the end to secure the services of a civil 
engineer or good surveyor with delicate instru- 
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Fig. 1.—AN EASY METHOD OF LEVELING. 


ments. But for ordinary farm draining, ditching 
and grading, most men can extemporize simple ap- 
paratus, or borrow a common spirit level from a 
carpenter. We have secured quite accurate results 
thus: Select a perfectly straight thick board or 
plank four feet or more long, of any width above 
five inches, the upper surface planed smooth. If 
not already painted, rub a little oil over the top, 
wiping it clean. Lay this upon or near thevround 


as near level as you can.—Pour half a teaspoonful 
or so of water upon its middle, covering four to six 
inches lengthwise and two or three inches wide. 
Carefully elevate any side or end needed to bring 
the edges of the little pool of water to an equal 
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Fig. 2.—a CHEAP LEVEL. 


thickness. One can sight along the upper side or 
an upper corner, to within an inch fall or rise in 
one to two hundred feet, as in figure 1. An assist- 
ant at a marks the place on the stake, a motion of 
the hand up or down directing him to raise or 
lower his finger. Other stakes at b,c, d, etc., can 
be marked to show the elevation of this surface at 
each point, and how deep to dig. It is well to try 
the board elevated on sticks or stocks at a and 
sight back, to test the work. 

A very simple home-made leveler we have used 
with much satisfaction is made thus : A cross-piece 











Fig. 8.—LEVEL IN SHAPE FOR DRAINING. 


of inch stuff, four inches wide, three to four feet 
long, is firmly nailed near the top of a similar piece 
five feet long, sharpened at the foot, with two bits 
of blocks in the corner if it be much used, to give 
it firmness. A scratch-all mark runs exactly 


down its middle front, with a small pin at the top, | 


from which a strong thread or light cord is sus- 
pended with any convenient weight on its lower 
end. With the cross-piece exactly at right angles 
to the upright, easily secured by using a good steel 
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cides with the mark, running the length of the up- 
right bar, and may be sighted along its upper edge. 

** Picket,’’ Morrisonville, Ill., sends us his plan, 
which is essentially a long sixteen foot fence board, 











Fig. 4.—LEVELING WITH CARPENTER’S LEVEL. 


perfectly straight edged, with two laths nailed on 
each side of the center as a handle (figure 2). This 
is set on edge, and upon the middle of its upper 
edge is placed a “ fifteen-cent pocket level.’’ The 
longer carpenter’s spirit level would be more ac- 
curate. When the fall is decided upon, another 
board is cut to move along the bottom as the drain 
is dug. Thus if the fallis two inches in sixteen, 
and a sixteen-foot board is two inches narrower at 
one end when the top is kept level the bottom 
edge moved along the excavtion will indicate the 
proper shape, as in figure 3. 

Mr. J. Bartlett, Oshawa, Ont., sends us sketches 
which we combine in figure 4. Lets, s, be the ir- 
regular surface; at the highest point set a four feet 
high, and with a carpenter’s level, mark 0; then 
mark ¢ four feet below it on the stake, which may 
be one hundred feet or more away. From the dis- 

tance between ¢ and s judge of the fall 
=== necessary to have the drain sufficiently 
- below the surface at that point. If this 
be say two feet, mark e two feet below b.— 
Then at various points as at jf, g, h, k, 
etc., twenty to thirty feet apart, set stakes 
marking them in the line between the eye and ¢, 
either by sighting with an assistant, or stretching a 
line. The drain d will be equally distant below the 
tops of these stakes. A line stretched between 
the tops of these, or near the ground at equal dis- 
tance from the stake tops will serve as a guide for 
the bottom of the drain at all intervening points. 









The Care of Fruit Trees. 
—_—<>— 

PROTECT THE Roots.—In transplanting or hand- 
ling trees, recollect that every minute of exposure 
to the air injures them. If a tree can not be 
planted at once, make a hole and bury the roots. 
Those who go to a near nursery and take home 
their own trees, should puddle them. Makea hole 
in the ground a foot deep and as large as needed. 
Have a plentiful supply of water. Pour water into 
the hole and stir up the soil, until a thin mud is 
formed. Draw the roots of.the trees through this, 
until they, even the smallest, are completely coy- 
ered with mud; then sprinkle dry soil over them 
to dry them off. This “ puddling’’ or “ grouting’? 
of the roots, as the English call it, is useful 
not only for trees, but for plants of all kinds. 


PASTURING THE ORCHARD.—It is a singular fact 
that the orchard is the only field that farmers, as a 
general thing, expect to yield more than one crop. 
There is so much apparently unoccupied ground 
between the trees, that there is a desire to utilize 
it with some crop. When the trees are in bearing, 
they need all the soil. While the trees are young, 
a manured crop may be grown between the rows. 
The best treatment of an established orchard is, to 
sow it to clover and pasture young pigs upon it. 
By this the fruit, soil and pigs will be benefited. 

Sraxinc NEWLY PLANTED TrEEs.—In exposed 
localities, trees are apt to get a *‘ list’ in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds, If the trees are 
small and properly pruned at planting, there will 
be less trouble than wiih large trees, which must 
be staked. The safest way is to drive two stakes 
at a little distance, upon each side of the tree, 
and secure the trunk to both stakes by means of 
a straw band, or soft rope so as not to chafe. 

INJURED TreEs.—Nursery trees when sent a 
long distance, may be injured by drying, and when 
received, the bark will be shrivelled, and the tree 








apparently dead. Such trees may usually be 
saved. Open a trench large enough to receive 
them, and lay in the trees, root. und branch, and 
sprinkle in the soil among the branches, laying the 
trees one upon another, taking care to have the 
soil come in contact with even the smallest 
branches. The bark will gradually absorb moisture 
from the soil, and in a few days become plump and 
apparently as bright and as fresh as ever. 


SrarteD TreEs.—If trees are transported. in 
warm weather, especially if packed moist, the buds 
will push, and when unpacked will be found to 
have white, weak shoots, several incheslong. The 
only way to save such trees is to cut back every 
branch to a good bud that is still dormant, 


<> 
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Selling Eggs by Weight. 


There is from twenty to thirty per cent difference 
in the weight of eggs, yet the custom is almost 
universal in the Eastern markets, of selling them 
by the dozen at a uniform price. Even ducks’ 
eggs, which are much Jarger, and by some regarded 
as richer, bring no more than the smallest hen’s 
eggs of not half the weight. In California, egys, 
fruits, and many other articles that are here sold 
by the dozen, the bunch, or by measure, are sold 
by weight. The practice is a good one, and works 
beneficially for all parties, especially for the pro- 
ducer. It operates as a premium upon the cultiva- 
tion of the most productive varieties of fruits, 
vegetables, and farm stock. The farmer, who is 
pains-taking with his poultry and gets the largest 
weight of eggs, has a fair reward for his skill and 
industry, The present custom is a premium to 
light weights, and good layers. We needa change 
in the interest of fair dealing in trade, and, if 
necessary, it should be enforced by legislation. If 
the legislature is competent to fix the weight 
of a bushel of corn or potatoes, it can easily 
regulate the weight of a dozen eggs, and thus 
promote exact justice between buyer and seller, 








Stool and Clamp for Harness, Ete, 
—<—>— 

Mr. C. B. Clark, Peoria, Ills., sends us a descrip- 
tion of a combined bench with simple clamp for 
holding harness and other articles for repairing, 
ete. The bench or stool }, of any desired size, is 
supported by two legs near one end. The other 
end is held up by the foot of the long claw, ex- 
tending to a convenient hight for the operator, A 





shorter claw, c, is fastened to it by a cross-piece p, 
about an inch thick and three inches wide, passing 
through a slot in the jaws, iu which it works easily 
but firmly on two iron pins, a little more than half- 
way up from the bench. In the lower end of the 
short jaw an eccentric works on a pivot and 
against a projection on the larger jaw. Depress- 
ing the handle to this eccentric or cam closes 
the jaws at the top with all the force desired. 
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What are — theese Beans? 
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Beans are so often Aioditasiie’ by English writers | 


for their great value as fuod for horses, that occa- 


sionally some one in this country wishes to try | 
them and asks about the variety. The English | 


Horse Bean is not, as some suppose, a variety of | 


our field bean, but a very different plant, belonging 
to a different genus. This is a variety of what. in 
its garden forms, is known as Windsor Peau, Ma- 
zagan Bean, etc. The stalk is erect. s‘vat, simple, 
and three feet or more high, with ro sign of twin- 
ing stems ; the leaves are of the shape shown in 
the engraving ; the flowers, in clusters in the axils 
of the leaves, are followed by thick fleshy pods. 





THE HORSE BEAN 


The seeds (a,) are flattened and brown; those of 
the horse beans being not one fourth as large as 
the garden varieties. They contain a very large 
amount of nitrogenous matter, but are rather in- 
digestible; on this account, when fed to horses, 
they are mixed with two or three times as much 
oats. The horse bean has been tried occasionally 
in this country, but our hot weather stops their 
growth before they have attained their full size. 
In trying the garden varieties we have found them 
to become so infested with plant lice, that 
growth was impossible. It is not at all likely that 
this bean can ever become one of our farm crops. 


Shade Trees—Planting, and After-care. 
REV. J. W. GUERNSEY. 
ip 

In no other way can we, with so little expense of 
time, labor, and money, add so much to the com- 
fort and pleasantness of our homes, as by the 
judicious use of shade trees. Once set, nature 
will keep them in repair, adding some new beauty 
of form and repainting them with her choicest 
colors every year. On the north side of buildings, 
to break the wind, evergreens are to be preferred ; 
and of these the hemlock is the best. For shading, 
deciduous trees should be used, which will shut 
out the sun in summer and admit it in winter. 

Where there is room enough for them to grow 





to their fall size, the maple and elm are, undoubted- | 


ly our best trees ; but if they are to stand neara 
house, some smaller tree should be chosen. Both 
maples and elms, when set for shade, are liable to 
be ruined by two things, neither of which affects 
them in the forests. Borers, beginning near the 
ground, work their way upward in an irregular 
course; sometimes nearly encircling the trunk 
before they come to the surface, and carrying sure 
death along their entire track. The only remedy 
is to watch for them, and kill them as soon as they 
begin to work. The second danger is the starting 
_ ef:the bark; which is no less fatal. This occurs 

‘on trees of a few inches in diameter, and on 
th and south-west sides of such that are 
ly exposed to the sun. When the tree is 





_ ascending it. 








frozen, a warm sun : sia a section of the bark, 
without thawing the wood beneath it; 
connection is broken, and the bark and adjacent 
wood die. Small trees thaw through and escape 
injury, ard large ones do not thaw at all at such 
time:. Anything that will shade the trunk at the 
exposed points, will make it secure. The elm has 
a deac'y enemy in the canker-worm, that frequent- 
ly destroys the entire foliage from year to year, 
until the tree dies. The most usual remedy is to 
guard the trunk by somé contrivance that will 
prevent the female moth, which is wingless, from 
The Lever-woud, or Hop Hornbeam, 
is a hardy symmetrical tree of moderate size. Its 
branches and foliage are very fine. Its fruits, 
which resemble hops, are very abundant, and re- 
main on the tree during the entire season; their 
modest russet beautifully combining with the deep 
green of the leaves. The birches, in their several 
varieties, combine, in an unusual degree, the re- 
quisites of a shade tree. They grow rapidly, are 
hardy, flourish on almost any soil, and are seldom 
injured by insects. The trunk is picturesque in 
its irregularity, throwing off numerous smalJ 
branches, that divide and sub-divide into minute, 
flexible sprays, that sway in the breeze with infinite 
grace. The pearly white or bright amber color of 
the bark on the trunk and large branches, passing 
by insensible gradations through the various 


shades of garnet and brown, to the deep purple of 











the remotest twigs, is a beauty peculiar to these 
trees. They are among the earliest to put forth 
their leaves and the latest to drop them. The 
leaves are beautiful in form and exquisite in color; 
and when touched by the autumn frosts, their dy- 
ing hues of burnished gold are scarcely less gor- 
geous than the royal crimson of the maple. Their 


swelling buds herald the approach of spring, long | 


before the maple and elm have scented its coming. 
In the rigorous depths of winter they commence 
to hang out their pendulous flower buds, ready to 
unfold their modest blossoms in the first warm 
breath of spring. The minute sub-divisior. of their 
branches secures a dense shade, even from a small 
top, and gives such flexibility that they are rarely 
broken by wind, snow, orice. If a maple or elm 
is cut down, all that remains is an unsightly stump; 
but a birch stump will send up a cluster of sprouts 
that in a few years form a group of trees more 
beautiful, if possible, than the original one. 

Trees that have grown in the open air, will do 
better than those from thick woods. In selecting, 
those only should be taken that are perfectly 
sound; a dead spot, however small, will extend un- 
til it ruins the tree. Trees with short trunks and 
large thick tops should be chosen, avoiding such 
as divide into two nearly equal branches, fu’ they 
will be very likely to split down. In taking up 
trees, every root should be secured to the utter- 
most fiber as far as possible, and without splitting 
or bruising them, and the holes for planting them 
should be large enough to receive the roots in their 
natural position. While out of the ground, the 
roots should be protected from the air and kept 
moist, and in setting them fine rich earth should be 
packed around all the fibers. Trees should be 
staked to prevent the wind from starting the roots, 
and well mulched to keep the ground moist and 
loose. A vicious practice prevails very extensively 
of cutting off the entire top. This is the death 
warrant of the tree. It may put out new branches 
and do well for a few years, but the wound will 
seldom heal; there will be a dead stub above the 
new limbs, that will ultimately decay down into 
the center of the trunk and the limbs will break 
off or die. This process, in its various stages, 
may be seen in a large proportion of the trees that 
have been treated in this way. If a trunk must be 
cut off, let it be just above a thrifty limb, whose 
growth will heal over the wound. If branches 
must be removed, they should be cut close to the 
trunk, great care being taken not to injure the 
bark or wood, the cut made smooth and covered 
at once With wax or paint so as to exclude the air. 
Shade trees are usually set too thick, from two to 
four times too many being put on the ground; con- 
sequently, as soon as they have grown a little, they 
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inte wile sre with each other, and a stemegte for exist- 
ence commences, in which all suffer and symmetri- 
cal growth is prevented. Trees should never be 
allowed to exclude the direct sunlight from a 
house ; to do so, is to make it unfit for a dw elling, 
To renely this by pruning, will leave naked trunks 
covered with unsightly scars, too large to heal 
over, which will ultimately decay and kill the tree, 
Thinning out is but little better, for the trees that 
remain will be stragglers standing at irregular dis- 
tances, with forlorn and badly shaped tops. 
Shade trees should be carefully watched, and all 
branches that start where they are not wanted, 
that will ever interfere with streets, walks, build- 
ings, or other branches, should be promptly re- 
moved. Such branches are often neglected until 
their removal irreparably injures the shade tree, 
All dead limbs should be taken away at once, 
ee a eee 


Good King Henry. 


A gentleman having seen ‘‘ Good King Henry” 
mentioned as a useful yarden plant, called at our of- 
fice to learn more about bis Majesty. Why the plant 
should be so named is somewhat obscure. One 
writer says that this was so called to distinguish it 
from another and poisonous plant, known as *‘ Bad 
Henry,” which does not explain why it should be 
a Henry, and a king at that. In some parts of 
England the plant is called ‘‘Good Fat Hen,” 
which some have tried to explain by asserting that 
it was used to fatten poultry. As it is not known 


| to be fed to poultry, this derivation is doubtful, 


and it is more likely that Henry was shortened into 
‘*Hen,’’ than that it was derived from the food of 
As to the plant itself, it belongs to the Pig- 


weed family, Linneus recognized the common 





GOOD KING HENRY (Blitwm Bonus Henricus). 


name when he called it Chenopodium Bonus Henri- 
cus. Though later botanists have placed it in the 
related genus, Blitum, it still retains the original 
specific name, and is now Blitum Bonus Henricus. 
The plant is anative of England, and is very spar- 
ingly naturalized in this country. It has a peren- 
nial root, ahd its stem, from one to three feet high, 
branches but little. The shape of the leaves, etc., 
is shown by the engraving of the upper portion of 
a plant. It is, Jike the related- Pig-weed, Goose 
foot or Lamb’s-quarter, very acceptable as greens, 
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for which use it is cultivated in parts of England, 
and occasionally in this country. The seeds are 
sown in a seed-bed in spring, and when large 
enough, the plants are transplanted to rows fifteen 
inches apart, and set every ten inches in the row. 
The leaves are fit for use the following spring, and 
are cut assoon as large enough. It is also called 
in England, Perennial Spinach, All Good, Tota 
Bona and Mercury. The last name is in parts of 
this country applied to the Poison Ivy. The origin 
of the common names of plants is puzzling! 
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Some Useful Ornamental Shrubs. 


The value of ornamental shrubs is not generally 
appreciated, perhaps because the better kinds are 
not popularly known. Lilacs, Snow-balls and a 
few others, are found aJl over the country, but the 





Fig. 1.—GOLDEN BEI. 


newer sorts are slow in making their way. Many 
an owner of a city or village lot, and many a farmer 
with a neglected front yard, would be glad to 
beautify them and make them attractive, if it were 
not so much trouble to keep them in order. The 
first requisite in a village or country front yard is 
grass. A good turf being provided, a few clumps 
of shrubs will be all the ornamentation needed. 
Ifflower-beds can be taken care of, al) the better, 
have them by all means, but grass and shrubs will 
make the place satisfactory to the owner, and a 
delight to the passer by. Our swamps, thickets, 
and woods, will furnish those who search for them 
an abundance of fine shrubs for planting in the 
grounds. But every one can not spend time in 
collecting these, and must obtain their material 
from the nurseries, where there is a great variety 
from which to select. We point out a few really 
good and useful kinds that may be readily obtained, 
and which ought to be more generally known. 


THE GoLpEN BELL (Forsythia).—Very early in 
spring, before the leaves appear, these Japanese 
shrubs hang out their golden yellow bells. The 
two most cultivated are the dark-green (F. viridis- 
sima), and the Hanging Golden-bell (F. swspensa), 
figure 1. Both have long slender branches which 
bend gracefully, and in the latter especially, touch 
the ground. They may be kept in the shrub-form, 
by close pruning, or be trained against a building. 


THE JaPan-GLOBE-FLOWER (Kerria Japonica).— 
The flower of this in its single state, looks like a 
large yellow blackberry-flower; that form is rare. 
The kind that has Jong been in gardens is double, 
and morecommon. The flowers are so double that 
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Fig. 2.—JAPAN GLOBE FLOWER. 
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which should be cut back to keep them within 
bounds, or they may be trained like those of Golden 
Bell, against a fence or a low trellis. The light 
orange-colored flowers are produced all summer. 


THE Mook ORANGE (Philadelphus), often called 
Syringa. There are several of these, which pro- 
duce an abundance of their pure white orange-like 
blossoms insummer. Some are pleasantly scented, 
but those with the largest and whitest flowers are 
not so. One of the finest is Gordon’s Mock Orange 
(P. Gordonianus), figure 3, a native of Oregon. It 
blooms ten days later than the others, and its large 
flowers, of a very pure white, are slightly fragrant. 


THE WEIGELAS.—When Mr. Fortune introduced 
these plants from China and Japan, he did a great 
thing for our gardens. They were first called Wei- 





gelas, and later were placed in an older genus, Dier- 


| villa, but they may well retain Weigela as a garden 


| name. 





they look like little golden balls or globes, figure 2. 
These are borne upon Jong, slender, green stems, 





The first introduced was W. rosea, but now 
the catalogues offer over twenty species and varie- 
ties, with flowers from pure white to the deepest 
purple, and some have handsomely variegated 
leaves. They bloom in June and July, and con- 
tinue long. A clump of different kinds is a grand 
sight. They are improved by severe pruning. 

Tue Rose oF SHARON, also called shrubby Al- 
thea, is one of the oldest of garden shrubs, yet has 
in recent years been so greatly improved, as to be 
more valuable than some novelties. Its blooming 
in August and September, gives it a special value. 
The proper botanical name is Hibiseus Syriacus. 
The flowers, as large as Hollyhocks, are single (fig. 
4), and double, from pure white to dark-red and 
purple. 
this is one of the best shrubs with variegated fo- 
liage in cultivation. This small collection of shrubs 
covers the season from earliest spring until frost. 
Other selections could be made to do the same, but 
these are chosen because they are effective, easily 
cultivated, and cost but little at the nurseries. 
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Variety in Ornamental Planting. 
ELIAS A. LONG. 
_—_ 

There are no good reasons for the prevailing lack 
of variety in the trees, shrubs, and other materials 
employed in making American homes attractive. 
Among the many hundreds of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, that are hardy in nearly every part of this 
country, and which are now kept for sale'in the 
leading nurseries, there is in the matter of flowers 
alone, for example, a wonderful variety. There is 


| enough difference among these in their season of 





It must be severely pruned. A variety of | 


Fig. 3.—GORDON’S MOCK-URANGE, 


| 








coming into bloom, to enable one to make a selec- 
tion, that would afford a wealth of beauty every 
week in the North from April to October, and for 
some months longer at the South. Then the 
variety that is afforded by different forms, habits, 
and sizes of such plants, the colors and shapes of 
the leaves, branches, ard the ornamental fruits of 
some, is very great, and adds to their beauty and in- 
terest. The evergreen trees and shrubs must also be 
mentioned for the peculiar attractions they contrib- 
ute throughout the entire year. Then there are the 
hardy climbers—a most useful and easily managed 
class of ornamental plants, and the aquatic, bog, 
and rock-flowering plants and ferns, all of which 
possess value for special uses. Besides the hardy 
kinds, possessing permanent value, there is an end- 
less assortment of annual and perennial plants,raised 





each year from seeds, bulbs, cuttings, or in a green- 





Fig. 4.—ROSE OF SHARON. 


house or window-garden, that are easily grown, and 
which serve to render the garden gay for months 
in the summer, with their characteristically bright 


flowers. Now all these things are so easily and 
cheaply procured in the nursery and seed establish- 
ments, that no one who has a plot of land surround- 
ing the house should put off for any length of time, 
the setting out of a sufficient assortment to amply 
embellish the place throughout the entire year. 
To make the surroundings of one’s home attractive, 
will pay in dollars and cents, besides contributing 
to the enjoyment. The writer but recently attend- 
ed the appraisement of some ornamental trees, 
twelve years planted, that had to come away on 
account of the widening of a street. The amount 
allowed the owner as a remuneration for individual 
trees was as high as seventy-five dollars each. The 
same trees when planted perhaps cost one dollar 


| each, and the labor of setting, say one-half as 


much more. It was their worth for shade and or- 
nament that governed the price. There are few 
places where the presence or absence of fine trees 
and shrubs would not similarly effect their valua- 
tion if sold. If there are children, judicious in- 
vestments in beautifying the surroundings, will 
afford invaluable returns in cultivating in them a 
love for and an interest in natural objects; inspir- 
ing in them a desire for the study of botany and 
natural sciences, than which nothing is more pure 
and satisfying for young minds. There is much 
complaint of the inclination of the young to leave 
rural homes for town life. Nothing would be 
more potent to arrest this tendency, than to spend 
some money and time in rendering the home at- - 
tractive by the means that have been suggested. 
Resolve to set out and properly attend to a 
suitable selection of trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
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Holders for Whisk-Brooms. 


aire arr 

Whisk-broom holders like figures 1 and 2, when 
neatly made, are quite ornamental and very useful. 
They are appropriate for a bedroom or hall. The 
back of figure 1 is wood, cut out with a fret saw, 
and hasa simple pattern around the edge. Wal- 
nut, imitation ebony, or other dark wood, is pref- 
erable to holly or other light color, as it shows 
dust and soiling less plainly. Midway between the 
top and bottom, and at an equal distance from 
each edge, cut two slits just large enough to let 
the embroidered band slip through. For the band 
work with bright-colored silk a strip of velvet an 
inch and ahalf wide. The ends are passed through 
the slits and fastened on the back with very small 
tacks, making aloop on the front just large enough 
for the broom to be slipped in half its length, and 
pulled down through it when taking it out for use. 
Figure 2 is entirely of home manufacture. Two 
pieces of heavy pasteboard are cut to a true circle 
of the right size by marking around a dinner plate 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
and using a sharp knife or scissors. Each piece is 
covered with gray linen, and the front one is bound 
around the edge with narrow blue ribbon. The 
band is a strip of gray canvas, worked with blue, 
rose color and yellow, and is sewed to the front 
piece. Sew two bows of blue ribbon near the up- 
per edge. The front and back pieces are then 
stitched together over and over with silk the shade 
of the ribbon. It is suspended on a loop of ribbon 
with a bow at the top sewed on the back. T. K. Y. 


Mantel Lambrequins—Catch-Alls— 
Splashers, 


The various tasteful articles, now so common, 
which make home attractive, are not always within 
our reach, however great may be our love for the 
graceful and beautiful. Your friend’s handsome 
cushion, or screen, or banner, seems a small affair 
of plush, or velvet, or gay ribbon, etc., but when 
one counts up the bills of pretty materials, the em- 
* broidery silks, the fringes, the this, that, and the 
other; needed in the construction, the sum is fre- 
quently more than the small purses of economical 
folk can afford. Yet we all want some pretty 
things about the rooms, some things that small 
means, and fragments of time car compass, and we 
can have them. The present style of short lam- 
brequin, or drapery for the middle of the mantel, 
on which a clock or other heavy article may stand, 
can be easily made of almost any heavy cloth, of 
desirable color. It may be a piece of black broad- 
cloth, with cretonne flowers or figures cut out, and 
outlined with embroidery silk for a border. Or 
you may with the Diamond Dyes, now so much 
used, color the cloth to suit the fancy or the furni- 
ture. Lay on a piece of black velvet ribbon an 
inch wide, or wider if you prefer, about two inches 
from thé edge of the lambrequin, and with bright 








embroidery silk, of good contrasting color, herring- 
bone across the velvet, or catch the edges.—A neat 
pocket, or ‘‘Catch-all,”» may be made with an old 
straw hat, especially one of mixed braid, by lining 
it with turkey-red calico, and bending the front 
lower than the back, fasten it to the wall. A 
bunch of dried grasses, held with a bow of bright 
ribbon, gives a pretty finish to the front.—A neat 
Wash-stand Splasher may be made of a piece of 
écru or buff linen, such as is used for window- 
shades. Indeed, a piece of an old window-shade 
will answer, if stiffly starched. Cut the length 
and width desired, bind with scarlet skirt-braid, or 
carefully cut a scalloped edge. From some gray 
cretonne, cut a graceful spray or bouquet of flowers, 
and fix them with mucilage firmly in the corners of 
the splasher. Put on alsoasmall center piece of the 
same and you have quite an addition to your room, 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 
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Home Hints.—Clothing, Etc 


The prevailing style of hair dressing for ladies 
for sometime past has been a twist or braid knotted 
low in the neck. This has not been becoming to 
many, and there is a prospect of a return to the 
other extreme—wearing the hair very high on the 
top of the head. Of course very young ladies will 
retain the recent style as most youthful. Misses 
wear one or two long braids tied with ribbons. 
Some braid them half way and leave the ends 
curled. It is said that curls, which have been 
laid aside so many years, are coming back to be the 
“rage.” This will be welcome to those who, for 
fashion’s sake, have tried so hard to thwart nature 
by brushing and combing to straighten their natu- 
ral curls. Children still wear their hair banged, ala 
Esquimaux, to the ears, and long behind. Some 
physicians condemn bangs as very injurious to 
the nervous system, and in several known cases of 
spasmodic nervous affections parents have been ad- 
vised to put the hair back from the forehead. The 
round comb is used for this. ‘‘Frizzes” of some 
kind are becoming alike to old and young, and the 
cases must be rare where one has not enough hair 
of her own to use for this purpose. The frizzes 
should be light and simple. The fashion cf cover- 
ing the forehead nearly to the eyes with ‘ front- 
pieces” or “wigs’’ is simply hideous, and every 
real lady will prefer to make the most she can of 
what nature has given her and be satisfied. A very 
little hair will look a great deal more if dressed in 
puffs which are always ladylike and becoming. 
Fancy combs and hair pins are much used as orna- 
ments, and are in every style from the pretty imita- 
tion of shell fo those of silver filigrees in exquisite 
flowers or gold set with pearls and diamonds. But 
every one should study her own style, and so adapt 
the manner of dressing her hair to it, that no spe- 
cial attention shall be drawn to her by any attempt 
to follow a fixed fashion merely which may be be- 
coming to one and very unbecoming to another. 

‘¢ How shall I make over last season’s dresses for 
my children who have outgrown them ?’’ is the 


perplexed mother’s query just now. The pretty | 


and favorite guimpe will help out here. Thisis a 
white waist, with or without sleeves, made plain or 
tucked and trimmed with insertions. It is cut 
three or four inches longer than the waist line, and 
a facing is put on through which a string is run to 
draw up at the waist. The overdress is a plain 
princess style, or a gathered waist with a belt, 
either of them cut low in the neck, with shoulder 
straps or puffs. The sleeves may be retained if 
preferred, and a white cuff added to match the 
white waist. The straps or puffs will lengthen the 
dress as required. Another way is to insert a yoke 
of Hamburg embroidery. This comes now in very 
handsome patterns for yokes, sleeves, and apron 
fronts to white dresses. White dresses are much 
worn in the warm season and are becoming, both 
to young and old. There is a large variety of fab- 
rics. Satteens, which are so pretty in colors, are 
equally eo in white; they are plain, striped, dotted, 
checked, in blocks, and also corded. In ready- 
made white dresses poor Victoria lawn has been 
used, There is now a new fabric called ‘ India 








liner,”’ which is much better, though it is really 
cotton. White dresses can be bought very cheap- 
ly, ready-made, but of course they are much more 
desirable if home-made. They should be simply 
made, but of good material. Colored satteens are 
very handsome on pale tinted grounds, with de- 
signs of flowers, leaves, fruits, acorns, berries, ete, 
Some have Japanese designs of birds or human 
figures, and others of miniature landscapes. They 
cost thirty to fifty cents a yard. Some make them 
up with plain goods to match, but they are usually 
made of one piece. The style is a plain, uvlined 
basque, ashort round skirt with ruffles, and a plain 
hemmed overskirt much puffed, but arranged to 
draw up with strings. Laces trim these dresses show- 
ily and come in gray and cream color as well as 
white.—-Little girls and boys wear in all seasons 
every day costumes of wool, in dark blue or black 
trimmed with braid, blouse shape, with a plaited 
skirt for girls, and Knickerbockers for boys, with 
long stockings to match. 

For spring outside coats for children and young 
ladies the redingote is most suitable. All dark 
colors are fashionable, and if plain have collars 
and cuffs of velvet. For travelling and very com- 
mon wear they are made of checks and plaids, 
trimmed with the same goods. Little girls have 
often a small cape added, witha plaiting around it 
three or four inches wide, or trimmed with velvet, 
For little boys the ulster shape, double-breasted, 
bound with braids and with nice buttons, is always 
appropriate.—Pretty, soft caps, and a variety of 
Derby hats, go with them from which to choose. 

ETHEL STONE. 
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A Curtain Screen for Doors, 
ig 

It frequently occurs that a bedroom has no com- 
munication with the hall, except by passing 
through a parlor or sitting room, in sight of per- 
sons chancing to be there. If the bedroom and 
hall doors are near the corner, a convenient plan is 
to run arod across,as in the engraving,and upon this 
hang a curtain of woollen stuff or chintz, by rings, 
so that it can be shoved to either side when not 














A DOOR SCREEN. 


needed to form a screened passage. Furnishing 
stores supply such rods with hooks to hold their 
ends, or one of wood may be readily turned, or work- 
ed out in a carpenter shop, to be stained and oiled. 
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A Home-Made Refrigerator. 
eel 

A very useful ice box can be made out of an or- 
dinary dry goods packing box. Mine is three feet 
each way. Inside of this is another rough pine 
box two feet each way. The side spaces and six 
inches at the bottom are filled with sawdust. The 
inner box is covered with tin internally and paint- 
ed white. The. cover is two feet ten inches each 
way, and double, with six inches of sawdust be- 
tween the boards. It is fastened to the back of the 
ice box with strong iron hinges, and being very 
heavy it has, pulleys with weights to raise and 
lower it. The pullies may be in the top of uprights 
nailed to blocks on the back, to be out of the way 
of the cover, or they may be suspended at any con- 
venient point where the weights can descend. 
When shut down the cover fits in tightly, and is 
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flush with the top of the outside box, and lies 
closely upon the top of the inner box to exclude 
air, an impor tant point. The whole affair can be 
put together in a few hours by any skillful man on 
afarm. It is best to have cleats nailed to the sides 
of the ice chamber to support a shelf made with 
wooden sides and galvanized iron rods or large wire 
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Fig. 1.—THE REFRIGERATOR. 








in the center, and handles or holes on two sides to 
liftit by. Large blocks of ice, the larger the bet- 
ter, are laid in the bottom, which should slightly 
incline so as. to run off all drip water, a few sticks 
being placed in the bottom for the ice to rest on. 
I have the drain pipe constantly open, and find the 
ice keeps longer if not in its drip. This is an ex- 
cellent refrigerator if ice in good-sized blocks is 
supplied liberally, say every two or three days in 
very hot weather. On the tray with two large 
blocks of ice below Ihave kept delicate fish quite 
fresh for ten days in the hottest weather. The 
constant good circulation of air in the box leaves 





Fig. 2.—THE TRAY. 


no close, musty smell as is common in ordinary re- 
frigerators. At first I covered the sawdust all 
around flush with the top of the inside box with 
tarred felt, but found this did not answer well, so 
I subsequently placed a board cover over the félt. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand. D. W. P. 
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A Chapter on Potatoes. 
MARY WINCHESTER. 

PiaIn BorteED.—Wash and clip a bit from each 
end and drop into boiling water. Add a little salt, 
and cook until done. If poor and watery, peel 
and let them lie in cold water an hour or more be- 
fore boiling. When done pour off all water, re- 
move the cover and shake and toss them in the 
kettle before an open window or door, which will 
make them mealy. 

BaKED.—Wash and boil untjl nearly done, then 
bake. They are much whiter and mealier than if 
simply baked, and it is quicker and takes less fire. 

MasHED.—Peel, cut out all imperfections and 
boil in water a little salted. When done pour off 
the water and set the kettle off the fire, but where 
it will keep warm and mashthoroughly. Add suf- 
ficient hot milk to moisten, also a small piece of 
butter, and continue working until-white and 
creamy. Serve while hot. Cold mashed potatoes 
may be cut in slices, dipped in beaten egg and 
fried in nice fat or dripping. 

Potato AND ONION STEW.—Slice raw potatoes 
and onions to one’s liking, and place them in a stew 
pan. Cover with boiling water and cook tender. 
Season with salt and pepper and a little butter. 

SaraToGa PoTaTors.—Peel and slice very thin, 
and drop into cold waterafew minutes. Drain and 
dry them in a towel. Have Teady a saucepan of 
boiling lard, drop in the slices and fry a light 
brown. Lift them out with a wire spoon, drain in 
a colander, sprinkle a little fine salt over them 
evenly, and serve very hot. 
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Dvonness PoTATOES.—Rub one quart of hot 
boiled potatoes through a colander. Mix well with 
them one ounce butter, a scant teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch each of white pepper and grated nut- 
meg and the yolks of two raw eggs. Pour the po- 
tato on a plate, and, with a knife form it into 
small oblong cakes; lay them ona buttered tin, 
and brush them over with beaten egg and color a 
golden brown in a moderate. oven. 


New PotTators.—Wash, scrape, boil ten min- 
utes; turn off the water and add enough more 
boiling hot to cover, with a little salt. Cook afew 
moments, drain and set on the stove again. Add 
butter, salt, pepper, and a gravy made of about 
two tablespoonfuls of flour to a pint of milk. Or, 
when cooked and drained place in a skillet with 
hot drippings, cover and shake until nice brown. 


PoTATO SaLaD.—Boil one egg very hard, rub the 
yolk fine, add one raw yolk ; one teaspoonful each 
of corn-starch or fine flour, vinegar, sweet oil and 
salt, half teaspoonful of mixed mustard, a little 
cayenne pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of butter. 
Beat all very thoroughly together to a smooth 
paste. Slice cold potatoes thin, arrange in pyra- 
mid or mound-shape, and pour the mixture over; 
ornament with slices of boiled eggs, parsley, rad- 
ishes and lemons as you fancy. Serve cold. 


Potato Sourp.—Boil one quart of milk with a 
little mace ; boil and mash finely four good-sized 
potatoes, add a little butter and salt; pour the 
milk over the potatoes and strain. Beat three 
eggs well ina soup tureen. When ready to serve 
pour the soup over the eggs, beating them while 
doing so, and send to the table at once very hot. 
Season with celery or onion, or both. 

Potato SouFFLE.—Boil six ordinary-sized pota- 
toes, rub them through a sieve. Scald a teacupful 
of milk anda tablespoonful of good butter, add 
to the potatoes with a little salt and pepper and 
beat them toacream. Add the yolks of four eggs, 
one at a time, beating them thoroughly. Dropa 
small pinch of salt into the whites and beat them 
to a stiff froth, adding them to the mixture, beat- 
ing as littleas possible. Have ready a well-buttered 
baking dish large enough to permit the souffle to 
rise without running over. Bake twenty minutes. 
Serve as soon as taken from the oven, and in the 
same dish in which it was baked. 





Make the Kitchen Pleasant. 


EBBEN E. REXFORD. 
——<>>_— 

In most country homes, the kitchen is the most 
important room of the house, where more than 
anywhere else the family gathers, and the most 
time is spent by the house-keeper. First of all, let 
it be arranged as convenient as possible for work 
done there, and to save steps. Next let it be pleas- 
ant and home-like. Even if the family do not fre- 
quent it, it ought to be cheerful and bright for the 
sake of those who pass their chief time there. A 
picture on the wall will rest a weary eye, and be 
educating to those busy at. work. Tvo often the 
kitchen is a cheerless place, associated only with 
hard, tread-mill work; no brightness on the walls, 
no easy chair inviting rest in its broad arms at 
spare moments ; no paper to read in the little ‘‘ be- 
tween whiles.””—Keep its walls sweet and clean 
with white-wash. I do not like paper on kitchen 
wails. If white is objected to, get alabastine for 
tinting them any color desired. <A buff tone makes 
the room bright and sunshiny. Have the lower 
part darker, if not finished in wood, which is al- 
ways preferable for many reasons. Beautify the 
windows in summer by training vines about them 
outside, and in winter with simple pretty lambre- 
quins. If you want the room to have a shut-in 
cosy look at night, use Holland shades, to be drawn 
up or down as required. The kitchen cannot be 
too light. Hang pretty pictures on the walls. 
They need not be expensive; really good ones can 
be cut from some of the illustrated papers of the 
day. The father or sons can frame them cheaply. 
Have a lounge, and a rocker with soft cushion, a 
broad back, and wide, comfortable arms. A hang- 





ing lamp, that can be lowered or raised at pleasure, 
is a convenience for any room, the kitchen inclnd- 
ed. With everything clean and neat, as every 
house-keeper taking pride in her work will be sure 
to desire it, she will not be ashamed to receive un- 
expected visitors there. 





A Stand fora Night Lamp, 
hate 


Where a light is needed during the night-for @ 
sick person, especially if warm water or medicine 
be needed, and for an infant requiring warmed 
food, a stand something like the one here sketched 
will be found quite convenient. The ends may be 
of half or three-quarter inch clear pine, cut to any 
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A NIGHT LAMP STAND. 


form desired, and with one or twoshelves, accord- 
ing to whether the lamp used be a tall or low one. 
The hight needs to be such that when the lamp is 
on the shelf, the end of the stand will hide the di- 
rect rays of light from the sleepers. Two stout 
wires or small iron rods, placed lengthwise 
across the top, support a tin or other vessel con- 
taining water or food. The lamp can be turned 
down so that a very small flame, two inches or so 
below the vessel, will keep the contents at the de- 
sired heat. If for continuous use, the stand can 
be stained to imitate the furniture, and varnished ; 
for temporary night use, it may be left plain, to be 
set away out of sight during the day. 


Out-Door Seats. 

, —cadilfaie 

There is an infinite variety of simple, cheap, con- 
venient, home-made seats, that may be provided 
for a shady spot on the lawn, in the door-yard, in 
the garden, fruit orchard, etc. Figure iis a frame 
of saw-horse pattern, with two strong pieces in the 
upper corners, over which is stretched a canvas or 
heavy sacking having eyelets worked along its two 
ends. A cord through these can be drawn to any 
desired tautness. This may be of any size, from 








Fig. 1.—A SAW-HORSE SEAT, 


a camp-stool to a cot or lounge, and be of colored 
or striped material, with stained or painted frame. 
Figure 2 may be a natural stump, with a board or 





Fig. 2.—Aa STUMP SHAT. 


plank spiked to its top sawed off level. A stump_ 
may be brought from the woods, its larger roots 
cut off for feet, and its top for the seat board. 
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Kittie’s Lesson. 
—>>— 

‘* Pease Kittie, tum an pay wis Daisy !”—It was 
a sweet, pathetic little voice; but Kittie, comfort- 
ably reclining on a couch, improvised from a 
blanket and pillow, never glanced from her book to 
the coaxing little petitioner, as she answered dream- 
ily, “Pretty soon, don’t tease !”’—‘Tan I have 
your beads to string?”—‘*‘ No, you would lose 
them.”—“ Den tan I pay wis the dollies ?” her 
chubby hand tenderly smoothing two china ladies 
in gorgeous pink and blue gowns that were repos- 








two large wings, taken from an eagle their father 
had shot, which usually adorned the walls. Hardly 
knowing what she did, Kittie ran to the window 
which opened upon a sharply sloping roof, and al- 
most fainted at the sight of Daisy with the huge 
wings fastened to her shoulders balancing on the 
edge ofthe roof. With rare presence of mind she 
stifled a cry ; but the child saw her, and called gai- 
ly, ‘‘See Kittie, Daisy not to be a bozzer any more ! 
She doin’ to fly away to heaven,’’ at the same time 
holding out her short skirts, and dancing on her 
tip-toes.—With great effort Kittie restrained her 
voice, realizing that the least start might indeed 
send the little sister to heaven, but she said gently, 
“Oh! darling, come back ; you shall play with 
Angelina and Seraphina all the afternoon.”’— 
‘‘ Weally |’? and the dimpled face beamed with 
smiles, ‘‘ Den I dess I'll not fly till anozzer day ; 
but it’s dreadful slippery here.”—‘“ Wait till I 
come to you.’’—But it was only by means of a 
stout rope that Kittie succeeded in getting the 
child safely within the window. That evening the 
mother clasped her baby tightly as she listened to 
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ing on the blanket beside the absorbed reader, who 
had spent many a Saturday afternoon upon their 
wardrobes.—‘‘ No, indeed, you would ruin their 
clothes,’’ and Kittie angrily threw one arm over 
Angelina, the puppet in pink. ‘Do run away, 
Daisy, till { finish this story. What a bother you 
are !”—“ But mamma told you to amoose me, 
and I isn’t a bozzer,”’ sobbed the sad-hearted 
child as she trotted sadly off to investigate a 
mouse hole with an antiquated tooth-brush. 

It was very pleasant in the old attic, with the 
perfume of fruit blossoms wafting through the 
open windows ; but Kittie Hill moved uneasily and 
brushed back her hair with an impatient gesture, 
as her mother’s parting words came to her mind. 
“ Now, daughter, I shall trust you to take good 
care of Daisy, whileI am away; and try and 
amuse and make her happy.” But Kittie was lan- 
guid, and her story book wasso interesting! She 
would go in a minute, but first must just see how the 
story would come out, and so read on regardless of 
the little sister who was now unusually quiet.— 
The flies buzzed drowsily, the dolls stared unblink- 
ingly at the spiders overhead, and still Kittie never 
moved until through with the book, when she start- 
_ed to her feet, with the uncomfortable sensation of 
“having forgotten her charge completely.—But 
where was Daisy? Not in the hammock or the 
swing, or in the play-house, behind the timber, for 
Kittie hunted everywhere. She could not have 
gone down stairs as she could not lift the trap 
Fs ;’ The frightened girl noticed the absence of 





Kittie’s penitent tale of the proposed flight. For 
the older sister it was a lesson never to be forgotten. 





An Amateur May-Party. 

PY AGNES (CARR) SAGE. 

eet 

Brightly shone the stn, and sweetly sang the 
birds, and the crisp white muslins, and blue 
and pink ribbons laid out on the bed, looked fresh 
and pretty, as Maud Dayton brushed out her 
straight bangs, and Nancy her curly ones. It was 
a warm spring day, so unusual on the first of May, 
and they were dressing for the May-day féte, given 
to the Sunday-School by kind Miss Dorothy Felter, 
in. the beautiful grounds around her old fashioned 
white house, on the bank of the river.—‘‘There 
is to be a throne built forthe queen !’’ said Maud. 
—‘* And a May-pole !” said Nancy; “pink, white, 
and brown ice-cream ;”’ *‘ gold and silver mottoes 
with fancy caps in them !”’ ‘‘ loads and loads of bis- 
cuits and cake ;”’ “croquet and tenvis on the lawn !” 
—Thus the happy maidens went on recounting the 
anticipated delights, to the wondering ears of 
little Dolly and Dot, who stood by listening with 
rapt attention.—‘‘ I wish the little ones could go 
too,’”’ said Nancy, giving chubby Dot a hug.— 
““They would only be in the way,” responded 

Maud, “ and we couldn’t take care of them.’’ 
“T wonder what motber will do all day without 
us, the house all in confusion, and she busy pack- 
ing up—two cart-loads gone already.’’—The Day- 
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ton’s were moving to a new home nearer the yi. 
lage.—‘‘ I hep mamma !”’ lisped Dolly, just as Mrs, 
Dayton entered the room with a troubled face, and 
said, ‘‘ Maud, Nancy,”’ I am 60 sorry to disappoint 
you, but one of you will have to stay home ty. 
day.” —A doleful “oh, why ?” echoed through the 
chamber, and two dismayed girls stood aghast,— 
“‘T find I must go over and see to things at the new 
house; the men have already broken my little sew- 
ing chair all to pieces.””—‘* What a shame!” cried 
Maud.—‘ And some one must stay with Dolly and 
Dot. I think it better be you, Maud, as Nancy re- 
mained home from the fair last week °—<« 0, 
dear! I can’t,’ exclaimed Maud, “why I haye 
thought of nothing but this May-party for a month, 
and the girls say I am almost sure to be chosen 
Queen.””—“ But Nancy has anticipated it as much 
as you,’’ while Dolly hummed, 
“Tm to be Queen of the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen of the May.” 

‘Nobody would select a red-headed Queen,” 
said Maud, glancing at her sister’s ruddy locks, 
“Miss Felter’s artist nephew from the city is here, 
and if he likes the tableau, she says he may put us 
all in a great picture. You would like to see me 
painted as the May Queen, wouldn’t you mother?” 
—‘‘I am not very anxious,” but Mrs. Dayton could 
not refrain from smiling at her daughter’s earnest- 
ness.— Couldn’t I take the children over to grand- 
ma’s ?” asked Nancy.—‘“* No, dear; anote from her 
says she is in her room with another attack of 
rheumatism.”—‘‘ Then perhaps I had better stay,” 
sighed Nancy.”—‘“‘Settle it between you,” said 
Mrs. Dayton and hurried away.‘‘ —I don’t want to 
be selfish, and it’s my turn,” said Maud with a sob, 
as she began slowly to take off her pink ribbons. 
—‘‘No, indeed,” cried Nancy. ‘‘Iam the one to 
stay. As you say,no one would think of me and 
my red head for Queen ; and I shall be much hap- 
pier thinking you are wearing the pretty crown.’’— 
But she wiped away a tear, as she had often done 
before, over her bright locks which everyone seem- 
ed to consider so ugly.—‘‘ Oh, Nancy, do you meav 
it! you are a darling,’’ said Maud, throwing he 
arms around herneck. “ And if you will take my 
place to-day, you may go everywhere else all sum- 
mer.’’—** Of course I will.’’—So, ten minutes later, 
Maud went off beaming to the féte, leaving Nancy 
sitting rather disconsolate on the vine-covered 
purch.—* Poor Nanny, ’tould’nt do to party,” 
chirped Dot, slipping her fat little hand into her 
sister’s. ‘‘Dot so solly.’-—‘‘ Never mind, we’ll 
have a May-party,’’ said Nancy, springing up cheer- 
fully, for she was a light-hearted little creature. 
‘¢ We'll take our lunch up to the grove.’”’—This 
delighted the ‘ youngsters,’ who shouted with glee, 
and quietly robbed the garden of every bud and 
blossom, that had ventured out so early in the sea- 
son ; while Nancy ran across the way and invited 
Dan, Molly, and Pete Berry; three poor little chil- 
dren, who rarely had any good times, and had never 
been to a party in their lives. ‘It will be much better 
than sulking in the house all day,’’ she thought.—It 
was a thousand times better, and a very happy lit- 
tle procession half an hour later wended its way 
with many a hop, skip, and a jump, to the shady 
green wood back of the farm.—Nancy, still wear- 
ing her white dress and blue sash; Dan making 
quite a gallant looking prince, in 4 scarlet cape 
with along white feather in his ragged straw hat; 
Dolly and Dot as maids of honor, bearing the flow- 
ers; and Molly and sturdy little Peter straggling 
on behind with the basket of lunch hastily packed. 

“Here is the very spot,” called Nancy, at a pic- 
turesque little dell, shaded by grand old forest 
trees, with a mossy mound in the center.—It was & 
new experience to the little Berrys, and they were 
wild with delight.—‘‘I think elves and brownies 
must live here,” said Nancy, as they spread the 
cloth on the soft grass. ‘‘I wish one would ap- 
pear, and grant me a wish.”—“ What would it 
be ?” asked Molly, looking longingly at the pile of 
sandwiches.—‘‘ A nice new rocking-chair for 
mother. Her’s was broken to-day, and she can’t 
afford to buy another now. She’ll miss it so-much. 
But lunch is ready, blow your horn Peter, and call 
the May fairies together.”’—Lustily Peter tooted on 
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the cow’s horn hanging at his side. The children 
were s00n enjoying the bread and meat, strawberry 
tarts, and fresh milk which Mrs. Dayton had left 
in the closet for her little flock. Nothing cared 
they for the ants and spiders that scudded across 
the cloth; but all was fun and merry cheer, and I 
doubt if the grand féte at Felter House was more 
jolly than this little amateur May-party in Fairy 
Dell.—‘‘ You, Nancy, must be our Queen,’ said 
all the children as they finished the last cake, and 
threw the crumbs to the birds.—‘‘ What ! with my 
*prick-top ? ”’ and she laughingly shook her tawny 
mane.—‘‘ Yes, yes,’’? and they dragged her toward 
the green throne, sprinkled over with bright 
spring blossoms, and placed a wreath of violets 
and snowdrops on her head. Dan and Peter then 
set up the May Pole, of a rough birch branch, 
wreathed with common flowers, but which the 
children considered beautiful. Then joining 


~hands, all danced around, gaily singing a little 


song they had learned at school, slightly changed 
for this oceasion : 
‘** Hail 1! Nancy, Queen of May, 
On this bright festal day! 
Sweet flowers we’ll bring, 
Gay blossoms of spring, 
To crown our Queen of May.” 


And a charming picture they made, this little ru- 
ral court gathered about the sylvan throne, Prince 
Dan doffing his hat, with its sweeping plume, and 
chubby little maids of honor, kneeling on each side 
of their bright-faced Queen, who graciously ex- 
tended her white hand for each to kiss. 

And some one must have been admiring it, for, 
the quaint little ceremony ended, they were about 
to disperse for a game of romps when they were 
startled by a voice, ‘Stop! don’t move!’’ and a 
young man in knickerbockers sprang suddenly 
froma bushy clump. ‘The court of the flower 
fays, I see!” he said pleasantly, politely removing 
his cap. ‘‘ Pardon meif I have disturbed you, but 
you have no idea what a pretty tableau you made.”’ 
The frightened little ones would have run away, 
but Nancy said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, we were cnly having a 
little May-party among ourselyes. If you want to 
see a real one, you must go down to the village.’’— 
“T should see nothing that would please me half 
so well as this ; and if I have your majesty’s gra- 
cious permission I would like to make a sketch of 
you and your court.’’—‘‘ Are you Miss Dorothy’s 
nephew, the artist ?”’? asked Nancy in surprise.— 
“The same. And so you have heard of me. 
Well! see ; Pll give you this if you'll sit just as 
you are, one hour,’’ and he held up a shining gold 
piece. Nancy gladly consented, and the little 
folk being bribed with sugar plums from the ar- 
tist’s capacious pocket, kept tolerably quiet, while 
the young mau worked busily with palette, canvas 
and brush. At the end of an hour they were eager 
to be off.—‘‘Give me another hour, fair May 
Queen,” begged the artist, and she sat for him 
alone, while the children scattered though the 
wood.—‘‘ Another,’’ he then implored, and not un- 
til the sun was red and low did he seem satisfied, 
then dropping three golden dollars into Nancy’s 
lap, he held up the roughly finished sketch.— 
“Yes, it’s me, sure enough |’’ said Nancy, slowly— 
“ pug nose, carrot Jocks, and all! But oh! couldn’t 
you paint it black, Jike Maud’s ?’—*‘ What ?” 
asked the artist.—‘‘My—my hair!’ stammered 
Nancy, blushing, ‘‘it is so, so homely.”—‘‘ Why, 
child, you’re dreaming:! Your hair is a glory! the 
real Titian red, that issorare. ’Tis the beauty of 
the whole picture! I would'nt care to paint it, 
had it been black.”,-—Never was there a more per- 
fect surprise. Was it possible that her despised 
hair, which every one teased her about, could win 
such praise! She gazed in mute astonishment at 
the young man as he lay back on the grass, and 
laughed aloud. ‘‘ Am I the first to tell you of your 
greatest beauty !’’ he said, “the glorious hair, ad- 
mired by the old masters! Well, go home and let 
the good country people know what red locks are 
worth.’’—‘‘ Mother will know, when she sits in that 
new rocking-chair,’’ thought Nancy, as she tightly 
clasped the three gold pieces, and summoned her 
little eempany to their pleasaut homeward walk. 








She found Maud there before her, looking tired 
and cross. ‘‘You did not lose much,” she said, 
“ for is was stupid from beginning to end. Currie 
Green was the Queen after all, while I was only a 
maid of honor. The artist never came, and I did 
not enjoy it at all.”.—‘‘ I am very sorry,” said Mrs. 
Dayton, who entered in time to hear her daugh- 
ter’s words, ‘‘ though I think the fault must have 
been in yourself, for I just met the Browns and 
they told me the whole féte was delightful. But 
how is it Nancy looks so bright ?’—‘‘ Oh! I have 
had a lovely day,” she said, and little Dolly and 
Dot shouted, ‘‘We have, too! we have, too!” 
Then she told about their impromptu May-party 
and the picture. ‘And queerest of all, mamma,”’ 
she ended up with, “he liked my red hair, and 
really said it was beautiful.’’—‘‘ Artists see with 
clearer eyes than we do;,but I do not wonder at 
his choice to-day,’’ said Mrs. Dayton as she kissed 
the sweet rosy face, and led the way to the supper 
table.—The next week they moved into their new 
house, which was quite in order by May tenth, Mrs. 
Dayton’s birthday. They celebrated it by a pleas- 
ant little house-warming. 

The only gift mother received was a cozy, com- 
fortable little rocking-chair, purchased with the 
‘*May Queen money,” as Nancy called it. Mrs. 
Dayton declared it a great improvement on the old 
one she had sadly missed...... When autumn came 
the most admired picture on the Academy walls in 
New York was one entitled ‘‘An Amateur May- 
Party,”’ in which was represented a bare-footed lit- 
tle urchin, disguised in a scarlet cape, doffing his 
hat before a fair little May Queen, with a sweet 
‘* flower face,” shadowed by a mass of golden huir. 





The Doctor's Talks. 


The story that especially interested me when I 
was a youngster was called ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes.” 
I don’t recollect who wrote it, or should I know 





where to find it now. It told of two brothers, who, 
having to go on an errand 
some distance from home, 
each took a slightly differ- 
ent route. When they re- 
turned they gave an ac- 
count of themselves. One 
boy came home hot, dusty 
and tired; he had been 
annoyed by gnats, been 
chased by a wasp, and the 
way was so Jong and dull 
that he had a miserable 
time. The other boy had 
found the walk short, there 
was so much to‘see. He 
had watched a bird build 
its nest; saw a squirrel and 
knew where its hole was, 
and the insects and their 
ways gave him so much to 
look at and the time passed 
so rapidly that he was 
surprised when he found 
he was at’ his journey’s 
ena. There are just such 
boys now. If there is one 
thing that I have especially 
tried to teach you in my 
‘Talks’? jt is to ‘use your 
eyes.’ There are some 
grown people who find life in the country very dull, 
“ nothing going on,” ‘‘no excitement,” “‘ nothing 
to see.”” I hope none of our young people think 
so. ‘Life in the country dull!’ I don’t see 
how it can be to any boy or girl who has 
THE PROPER OUTFIT FOR THE COUNTRY. 


‘¢ What is this outfit ?”’ It is very valuable, indeed 
if lost no money will buy another. It consists of 
two parts, a good pair of eyes, and knowing how 
to use them. Many who have eyes are practically 
blind. They walk about every day, among the 
most wonderful things, and are like the boy in the 
story who had only seen the road-dust and the 
gnats. I once heard some one speak to Agassiz 
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about the great labor attending some of his obser- 
vations. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the great naturalist, “it is 
all there, and I have only to look and see it, zat is 
all.” Natural objects do not, like some people, 
show everything on the surface; there are very 
few that will not exhibit something more upon close 
examination. The Barberry bush grows wild in 
many places, and I suppose that most of you know 
it. - Late this month, or early next, its slender clus- 
ters of yellow flow- 
ers will be hanging 
from the branches. 
Examine one of these 
little flowers. If you 
look into it, it will ap- 
pear as in figure 1, 

pa Seren which is much larger 
Fig.1.—BARBERRY FLOWER. than real. Yousee that 
there is a thing in the center, and six little narrow 
affairs, with knobs at their ends, lay around, with 
theirends pointing towards the edges of the flower. 
Now take a fine sliver, a bit of broom straw, or 
even a pin, and gently touch one of these six knob- 
bed affairs near its lower part and see what hap- 





‘pens. Up it jumps, and stands erect! Each one 


will do the same. Some of the older among you 
will recollect that in some former Talk I told you 
about other flowers, and that the central portion 
was the pistil, that it would ripen into a fruit with 
seeds, but not before it was touched witha fine 
dust, called pollen. That this pollen was furnished 
by the stamens—those six affairs whose quiet you 
disturbed—not by the whole stamen, but by the 
knob, or swollen portion, at the end, called an an- 
ther. These stamens rise up, touch the pistil in 
the centre of the flower and give it some pollen. 


WHAT MAKES IT MOVE AS IF ALIVE ? 


It is alive : all plants are alive, only all do not show 
it by a quick movement, as this does. We do not 
know just why this moves. My object was.not so 
much to talk about this motion as to show you that 
even this little barberry flower was worth looking at. 





Fig. 2.—FLOWER CLUSTER OF THE DOGWOOD. 


THE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


will soon be in bloom—a tall shrub which is often a 
mass of white. lt is quite common, more so than 
the Barberry in States further West. If I were to 
ask “‘ Do you know it ?” very likely you would say : 
““Oh yes, very well; a fine tall bush with great 
white flowers.” Were I to reply: “* No doubt you 
know the Flowering Dogwood very well; but its 
flowers are neither ‘ great’ nor ‘ white,’ ” you would 
be puzzled and might offer to send me a specimen 
to show you were right. To save you that trouble 
I have an engraving at hand (figure 2) which. will- 
allow you to see your mistake. The real flowers 
are ina cluster in the center, a dozen or so, small, 
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greenish-yellow, and four petalled. But ‘ what 
are these four large white showy petals?’ They 
are not petals, for those you know belong to the 
flower, though they are petal-like. Each one isa 
bract, a peculiar form of a leaf ; all together they 
form an involucre. ‘‘ What is its use?’ One use 
is this: the flower-buds of the shrub are formed 


the summer before, and in the fall you may see | 


them, like little caskets, holding the tiny buds of 
the real flowers, which are closely wrapped up in 
this involucre, one use of which seems to be to 
protect the real fiower buds during the winter. 
Later, when open they may be of use to the flowers 
in some way, which we do not yet know. I have 
thus shown you that here are two 


VERY COMMON PLANTS WORTH EXAMINING, 


and you will meet with such on every hand—not 
plants only, but insects, even the most destructive, 
havea story to tell as have animals of all kinds; 
and the rocks often are the records of the world’s 
early history. With a good pair of eyes, and the 
wish to use them, the country need never be dull, 
thinks Tae Doctor. 


Weed Lists. 
oe 

When I offered prizes for the longest lists of the 
weeds found on your farms, I had no idea of the 
great amount of labor it would require in order to 
decide upon the prizes. Ido not mind the labor, 
though I do regret that it has made an earlier deci- 
sion impossible. The lists were made out in va- 
rious forms. Some were in columns and num- 
bered ; in others the weeds were classed alphabeti- 
cally, and in a few they were arranged according 
to their botanicul families. In some lists the names 
ran on one after another, making counting very 
difficult. Some lists were in pencil, and others in 
red ink, though the majority were properly written 
in black ink. With five hundred and eighteen of 
these lists to examine, you may imagine that it was 
a time-taking job. I hada friend to help me, and 
it took us two days and one evening to open, 
count and record the differentlists. Afterthis was 
done, we found that there were ninety-five lists, 
with over one hundred names in each, some with 
over two hundred names. As the longest lists 
would be found among these, the examination and 
comparison of these became a slow and difficult 
work, especially as some lists contain many that 
cannot be considered weeds, but merely wild 
plants never found in cultivated grounds, At 


About the 











~Aorostic PuzziLz ror May, anp A Dzoora- 
tron Day Resvus.—Arrange the letters in each 
flower in such a way as to make a word; arrange 
the six words sq that the initials will give the name 
of a flower.—The answer to the Illustrated Rebus is 
an altered selection from Robert Herrick’s Poems, 
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the time of writing this, I have not been able to 
| 


complete the comparison of the ninety-five lists, 
but will give the result in another part of the paper, 
which is printed later. 1 would thank all those 
who have sent lists, even the smallest ; my only re- 
gret is, that [ cannot give a prize to every one. 
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Which is the Top of an Apple? 
ee 


Every now, and then persons have a discussion 


| as to which end of an apple is the top, and as they 


American Agriculturist. 


Whenever I have offered a prize to be competed | 


for, I have almost regretted having done so, at the 
thought of the many who must be disappointed. 
When you take part in a competition of this kind, 
you should not set your hopes too strongly on win- 
ning. In thecase of the weed lists, the looking 
after the weeds, iearning the names and recording 
them, has been useful, even if the large amount 
of labor did not bring a prize. ‘‘ THE Doctor.” 
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Our Hen and Quails.—Little Girl's Letter. 
> 

Our hen we call Minnie. She is very much like 

some girls[ know. Ifthey have aproblem in arith- 


cannot decide the point, agree to refer it to the 
Everyone who has gather- 
ed an apple knows that the stem-eud is uppermost 


| as the fruit hangs on the tree, and many claim on 
| this account that the stem-end is the top of the 


|} apple. 


If you young people wish to decide this 
point for yourselves, you must look at the fruit 


| while it is very young, soon after the blossoms fall 


| away. 


Apple blossoms, how beautiful they are as 
they cover the trees in such profusion! Besides 


| admiring them in a mass, it will be well for you 


| 


to examine some of them closely and learn about 
THE BEGINNING OF THE APPLE. 

You, of course, know that the showy part of the 

apple blossom is the corolla, it has five petals, or 

flower leaves(A); outside of these are five narrow, 


metic, they always get some one else to work it | leafy parts, the sepals, which together are the 


out for them. If they want 
a pair of mittens to wear 
to school, they always 
manage to have somebody 
else knit them as a present. 
Our hen has the same 
knack of doing things. We 
never knew her to make a 
nest for herself, but she al- 
ways deposits her eggs in 
some other hen’s nest ; and 
we suppose it was in this 
way she got her little 
quails. We missed her for 
about two weeks and were 
afraid something had 
caught her, when one day 
what should we see but 
Minnie coming through 
the yard with eleven lit- 
tle quails, the proudest 
mother any one ever saw! 
We were all delighted to 
see her alive, and with 
so many funny chickens. 
Well, Minnie, with her con- 
stant, watchful care, raised 
them all. When almost 
grown, mamma hada quilt- 
ing, and a house full of 
ladies came. When they 
were all seated around 
the dinner table, some- 
thing frightened the quails, 
and what do you think they did? Why they 
just rose and flew in and lit right in the mid- 
dle of thetable. And such a confusion, jumping 
up, running round and screaming among the la- 
dies! They frightened the quails almost to death, 
poor little things, and they were glad to fly back to 
their mother, and Minnie was glad to get them 
close to her. The hen and quails always will fly 
into the house every time anything frightens them, 
and we have had many amusing incidents occur in 
this way. Wenow have a large flock in the or- 
chard. They will come close to the door and whis- 
tle, and are as tame as chickens, because we never 
allow any one to molest them. Lity Wina. 


A Boy's Poultry Keeping. 


A, C.8.,” Williamsport, Pa., tells us ‘“‘How I 
take care of my chickens.’’—He does not state his 


age, but we judge from his writing that he is quite | 
| apple now and then, as the fruit is growing, you 


young. At any rate, his rules for management are 
good ones, and were they followed by older per- 


sons, they would find it profitable. He says: ‘‘ First | 
| These which you know so well in the core of the 


—I feed my fowls every morning and evening. 
Second—I gather my eggs every evening. Third 
—I keep the coop clean. Fourth—I don’t feed 
oats. 
week. Sixth—I have the nests clean. 


let them steal their nests. 


Fifth—I change their food almost every | 
Seventh—I | 
remove all rubbish from the yard. Eighth—I never | 
drive or scare them when laying. Ninth—I domot | 
With six fowls, I get | 
two and three eggs a day, and in summer more.”’ , 


A CLUSTER OF APPLE BLOSSOMS WITH SECTION OF A FLOWER. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


calyx. As you look into the flower you see five 
slender pistils, and on the edge of the flower-cup 
a great many stamens. In many flowers you know 
that these parts are all very distinct and stand 
upon the top of the flower-stalk, but here they 
all seem to be upon the top of a very small apple. 
If you cut the blossom in two lengthwise, you will 
find it to appear as at Bin the engraving. You will 
see in the centre the lower parts of the pistils, the 
ovaries, and these are surrounded by the lower 
part of the calyx, which adheres to them. The tiny 
green apple at the bottom of the blossom is mainly 
the enlarged calyx. When the blossoms fall away, 
there is no difficulty in seeing which is the top of 
the apple; when it is very young, the stem end is 
evidently the bottom, and the opposite, or calyx 
end, is the top. As the young apple grows, it be- 
comes too heavy for the stem to hold it in an up- 
right position, so it soon falls over, and afterwards 
hangs top-end down. If you cut open a young 


will see that the seeds are formed, and that they 
are being enclosed in tough parchment-like cases. 


ripe apple, are the real fruit, that is, the ripened 
ovary. They are surrounded by the lower part of 
the calyx, which is attached to them; this grows 
very rapidly,‘and in time ripens to form the great 
mass of the apple. The portion then, which we 
eatin the apple is mainly the ripened calyx, and 
the core, which we throw away, is what in the bo- 
tanical definition is the true fruit of the apple tree, 
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One of our young friends asked us: “Is not the 
Banyan tree the most wonderful tree in the world?” 
It is a wonderful tree—indeed quite as much so as 
a stalk of Indian corn. The corn-stalk has the pe- 
culiar growth which makes the Banyan celebrated. 
The Banyan tree is a native of India and other 
parts of Asia, and is a kind of fig, with fruit as 
small as a cherry, and not pleasant to eat. The 
pranches produce roots, which at first swing in the 
air, but on reaching the earth they throw out 








could not come into the house to trouble her. 
Captain John, always in a hurry, soon departed 
on. another long voyage, after fully instructing 
his brother how to care for the camelopard. 
The next day Mr. Dyckman exclaimed while at 
dinner, ‘‘I wish John had left that thing in Africa 
where it belonged. Why, the beast got out this 
morning, and just about ruined my young fruit 
trees by eating off the leaves and branches; and 
then it got at neighbor McLaren’s horse-chestnuts, 
and when our man Jerry went after it, it gave him 
such a kick that he’ll never go near it again,”— 





A BANYAN TREE.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


smaller roots that become fixed in the ground. 
These upright roots grow large and become like 
trunks. The broad tree-top is thus supported by 
many pillars. Indeed, the original trunk often de- 
cays, leaving the top propped up by these root- 
trunks. Three hundred and fifty of them have been 
counted on one tree,and a tree is mentioned so large, 
that its wide top will shade seven thousand persons! 





Mr. Dyckman’s Camelopard. 
_— 


The Dyckman family would have lead a happy, 
peaceful life on their large and valuable farm, but 
for Uncle “‘ Capt. John’s”? fondness for birds and 
animals, which was so great, that on every return- 
ing voyage he brought some new, strange creature 
as a present for Mrs. Dyckman. She, and her 
neighbors, too, were however saved much annoy- 
ance by the usual early death of these unacclimat- 
ed animals. Once, a monkey persisted in living, 
and was up to all sorts of tricks, chasing the chil- 
dren, tearing their clothes, frightening the mother 
when it broke its chain, as it often ingeniously did, 
until it was sold to a menagerie man. Then quiet 
reigned for a season; but the Captain soon came 
with a new pet, a veritable camelopard. Mrs. D. 
could hardly say ‘“‘ how do you do, Captain John,”’ 
but he shook her hand in the heartiest manner, 
lovingly pinched little Johnny’s cheek, kissed wee 
Dora, and tossed the baby almost to the ceiling. 
The children were wild with delight, and eagerly 
inquired where the new pet came from.—“ Why, 
from Africa, of course,” said Master Richard, 
grandly, who, icheriting Uncle John’s love of 
animals, had read Wood’s Natural History. And 
he went on reassuringly, “‘the camelopard or gi- 
raffe is very gentle, though sometimes when pro- 
voked will kick with his hind legs,” locking warn- 
ingly at little John’who was sidling up to the tall 





“That’s just what the book says. If provoked he 
will sometimes kick,’? chimed in Richard, triumph- 
ant at this illustration of the truth of his re- 
searches.— But that won’t make Jerry feel any 
better,” replied Mr. D.—‘‘ And I hope you’ve tied 
him fast now,’’ said Mrs. D.—‘* Oh, yes, as fast as 
any one can tie a neck so long, that you don’t 
know what part to hitch to that he’ll not slip out 
of somehow.”—The children were all delighted, 
and Richard read from his book, ‘the flesh of the 
camelopard is considered quite delicate and ten- 
der,’’ when Mr. D. broke in, ‘* we might cook and 
eat him; what say you, wife ?’—She was replying, 
“T should feel as if eating a horse”; but her voice 
was drowned by the children’s ‘noes,’ thinking 
their father in earnest.—‘* Why didn’t you tell 
Uncle John you didn’t want it ?”’ continued mother. 
—‘* Oh, I didn’t want to hurt his feelings when he 
gives us so many nice presents. You must never 
look a gift camelopard in the mouth,’’ he respond- 
ed, and the children laughed. 


That very afternoon as Mrs. D. sat near her open 
chamber window, sewing a button on her shoe, the 
tall pet peered in right under her nose, and throw- 
ing the shoe in her fright, she shivered a fine mir- 
ror. She had always held the superstitious notion 
that to break a looking-glass was a bad omen, and 
she went down stairs weeping, just. as Jerry came 
limping in with, ‘“‘where’s Meester Deeckman; 
sure that haythen baste ””—‘‘camelopard or gi- 
raffe,” chimed in Richard.—“ Karmilipard thin! 
I’m thinking the name and the baste is the match 
of old Nick. Why jest as 1 was puttin the pizen 
green on the pertater vine, he kim over the fence 
to give me anither: kick, and I sot the pail 
in the crook of the apple tree and run away, 
niver dramin he’d touch it. But he did, and jist 


come outside and hear him groanin.””—It was too | 


true. The camelopard had come all the way from 


pet with a stick in his hand. Mrs. D. was less dis- | Africa to die like a common potato bug. The 


turbed on thinking that an animal sixteen feet high 





children were inconsolable. Mrs. D., though sor- 











| 
| 


rowful at the animal’s sufferings, felt relieved when 
it was dead. Though Richard assured his father 
by his book that ‘‘ the skin was very valuable,’’ he 
was hastily buried in the meadow beyond the brook. 
At the tea table Richard broke in, “‘ the camelopard 
was so called because it resembles both the camel 
and panther or pard....’? but. was interrupted: by 
his father with, “I think I know all I want to 
about it. If this one should have lived, I should 
have been bankrupt in a month.’’—Probably he 
wrote something of the kind to Captain John, for 
no more presents of wild animals came to the 
Dyckman farm.—I will only add for the benefit of 
superstitious people that despite the broken look- 
ing-glass, the camelopard’s death has been the 
only one in the Dyckman family up to this time. 


<> 


Corals not Insects. 


—<>— 

Miss “8. A, W.” asks, “If coral inseets make so 
much coral as to form islands, why is coral jewelry 
so costly?” There are many different kinds of 
coral, but none of them are built by insects. The 
“coral insect,’”? which was talked about by the 
older writers, does not exist. Coral is, however, 
produced by animals, but of a very low order, bud- 
ding and branching so much like plants, that they 
were at one time.claimed to be plants rather than 
animals. They belong to the Zoophytes (a word 
meaning. an animal that grows like a plant). 
Their bodies are very soft, and. they surround 
themselves with a strong covering, much like mar- 
ble, which they get from the sea water. The corals 
which form the islands are usually white, and of 
course are large kinds. Some are rounded and 
others branching, and when recent they contain 
the living animal or animals, which put out their 
feelers from the numerous openings. The coral 
used for jewelry is a very solid red kind, found 
mainly in the Mediterranean Sea. It is rarely more 
than a foot long, and seldom larger than the little 
finger. The engraving of a branch of this, shows 
the animals spreading their feelers from the poree 
in the sides. Inthe coral fisheries, a kind of drag 
is used to break off the coral, and bring it into the 
boats. Some of this is found in the Persian Gulf, 
and in the Red Sea. The tint in different localities 
varies from a light-salmon, to rose-pink, and dark- 
red. A black variety is also found. Naples is the 
principal place for the manufacture of coral orna- 
ments, and a large number of people find employ: 
ment in working up the material into necklaces 
pins, ear-rings, bracelets, etc. The work done by 
the coral animals in building up reefs and even 
large islands, is truly wonderful. Slowly, very 








4 BRANOH OF PRECIOUS CORAL. 


slowly, by their united labors, the mass is built up. 
At last a small island appears, end in time plants 
of some kinds show themselves. ‘‘ Where do the’ 
seeds come from?” Most likely they are brought 
by the birds. It has been found that water-fowl 
carry a great many minute seeds from place to 
space in the mud that adheres to their feet. 
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OUR» RECORD 





OF 
Recent Agricultural Inventions. 


Piow.—J. T. Millen, Thomasville, Georgia. Jan. 
22; No. 292,343.—The inventor seeks to avoid the clog- 
ging of the brace, which usually supports the plow 
standard, while bracing the standard thoroughly and 
preserving the old-fashioned connection of the handles 





with the beam. The standard and heel-piece are cast in 
one, and carry a clip-socket for the shovel. The heel- 
piece, the beam and the handles are fastened together by 
the bent braces, e, ¢, which are bolted to the opposite sides 
of the parts connected so as to support and brace them 
firmly. The improvement is applicable to any plow hav- 
ing a heel and standard connection for shovel cultivator 
ormold-board. 


Gane-Piow.—H. M. Cormack, Malden, Mass. 
Jan. 1; %. 291,156.—The figure shows a sectional eleva- 
tion from front to back through the middle of this im- 
proved gang-plow. The improvements claimed consist 
in certain novel features of construction and arrange- 
ment of parts. They relate chiefly to the means em- 


ployed for raising and lowering the plows, for adjusting 
the plows lengthwise along the auxiliary frames, so that 
the two gangs of plows may be made to turn their fur- 
rows in the same or in opposite directions, for regulating 
the width and depth of the furrow, and for handling the 
harrow. This plow is intended for use with steam 
power. 


Attachment for Plows.—V. Wood, Peru, 
Ind. Jan. 22; No. 292,272.—The inventor seeks to im- 
prove the construction of harrow attachments to plows, 
to obtain greater lightness and efficiency. The bar has 


oblique tooth-sockets, and is attached to the plow stan- 
dard and the mold-board, so as to have a vertical adjust- 
ment, The teeth are independently adjustable, and are 
held in position by set-screws or otherwise. 


Harrow.—A C. Evans, Springfield, Ohio. Jan. 1; 
No, 291,174.- By bending the harrow-tooth as shown in 


ZZ WY Y 











of: 


in the combination of the slotted beam a, the forked 
and pivoted cam-lever c, and the clamping device 0, as 
shown in the engravings. Tne improvement is specially 


toothed on the other, of extremely simple construction. 
The manner of itiserting the tooth in the beam, is part 
of the invention. 


Harrow.—S. Shoemaker, Nokomis, Ill. Jan. 1; 
No. 291,414.—This is a combined harrow and corn- 
marker. The drag-bars are three-cornered, smooth in 





front and toothed behind, and rigidly connected by 
cross-bars. The teeth of the middle beamare inclined 
forward, the others backward. The corn-markers are 
flexibly attached to the middle bar. 


Hay-Fork.—Henry Stahl, Cherry Mills, Pa., Jan. 
22.; No, 292,378.—The construction of this fork is clear- 
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ly shown in the engravings. The inventor seem& to 
have succeeded in his purpose to make a light, strong, 
and efficient yet inexpensive fork. 

Thrashing Machine.—W. H. & J. Butter- 


worth, Jr., Trenton, N.J., Jan. 29; No. 292,731.—The 
inventors claim a considerable number of improvements 














in the machines known as vibrating thrashers. A sec- 
tion of an improved machine is shown in the engrav- 
ing; the patented features are of such a nature thata 
brief description of them is impossible. 


Plow.—A. A. Roberts, Quitman, Arkansas. Jan. 
1; No. 291,087. The improvement lies in the means 
for attaching the plow to the frame, which consist 


Fig.t 
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_ the, engraving, Mr. Evans is able to make a reversible | 
°, harrow, straight-toothed on one side, and inclined- 





applicable to cultivator plows. 
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Dust Exhauster and Conveyor for 
Thrashing Machines.—David Logan, Harts. 
town, Pa., Jan, 29, 1884; No. 292,498.—The construction 
of this device is clearly shown in the engravings, fig. 1 



























































being a perspective view of the casing of a separator 
with the invention attached, fig. 2, asection of the same. 
In operation the dust is exhausted from the closet }, by 
the suction of the rotary fan in the fan-chamber h, pass- 
ing through the elastic tubes 0, and out through the 
pipes ¢ and the conveyor tube, ¢. The direction of the 
discharge is determined by the direction of the rotation 
of the fan, and that is governed by the twist of the belt. 


Machine for Gathering Insects from 
Plants. - Ferdenand Wiskocil, Prairie Du Sac, Wis., 
Jan. 15, 1884; No 292,083..—This machine is specially 
adapted for the work of collecting potato beetles. As 
the machine is propelled the crown-wheel revolves, its 
cogs engaging a pinion on the fan shaft, causing the fan 

















to revolve and strike the insects off from the plants 
into the box, which may contain poison for killing them. 
The screen prevents the insects from being thrown be- 
yond the box. The wheels and other parts of the ma- 
chine are adjustable to suit the work in hand—the 
width of the rows, the height of the plants and so on. 


Straw Cutter.—J. N. Slaughtenhaupt, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Jan. 22.; No. 292,263.—This invention 








simply adds to the cutting machine previously patented 
by the same inventor the inclined spout d, and its fast- 
enings as shown. 


Machine for Sharpening Mowing 
Machine Knives.—Spencer McCay, Topeka, 
Kan., Jan. 22, 1884; No, 292,244.—The claims of this 
patent cover the mode of hanging the grinding wheel 
nm, on the swinging frame m, so that the wheel can be 























moved up and down, and from side to side to follow the 
bevels of the teeth ; together with the means for turn- 
ing and guiding the wheel, and for rigidly holding the 
knives to be ground. The engraving shows a plain view 
of the machine, 
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1884. ] [Adv'ing Rates, see page 286.] 
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Dairymen Getting Rich. 


Progressive dairymen who are only satisfied with the best 
results, are adding to their wealth and conferring a benefit 
on society, by the rapid improvements they are making in 
the art of butter making. This class use Wells, Richard- 
son & Co’s. Improved Butter Color, and know by actual 
test that it fills every claim made for it. 

A eS 

ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


Webster's res. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


-present -— reliable school master to the whole 
eaten: family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


grap i 9 to become Tele- 
perators and 
fiai Reoad Pigents, =— 
pA a oe Larges 
hool in existe: i. 
orou ne. * Perianes operatars for 


the qeading Rafiroad an = ~i egraph Companies, Board 
only $2.50 per week. Addr 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains. 


Send for sp Jory Ban ren [ne te oo 
y St. ° 

YLE’s 

EARLINE 

OSSESSES 

ECULIAR 

URIFYING 

ROPERTIES 























RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Carriages, Wagons and Machinery Run 


went grease or oll. No occasion to.take off the 

heels. Carri - running succ Sty, Bate New Pes 
City, Philadelph ident +» Jerse a ff. sy aca” Orange 
‘and other places. ireniars sen 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING On. rae City,N. J. 
Patent Burglar-Proof Key Fastener. 


Sent by mail to any address for 25 cents. 
M. J. WALLIS, 118 E. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








for a general bine Ia) tgs 
event of Disablin; 
and amounts rece’ gd 





1876...... 5,950 Sacks. 
1877...... 32) 800 <“ 
1878...... 69,045 “ 
1879...... 93,000 rT 


New York Office, 116 Reade St. 
Chicago Office, 280 Michigan Ave. 


en 


ew DEVOES cH 





READY MIXED CO5 
PAINTS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 
ALKALI OR BENZINE .MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OIL,TURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON APPLICATION 
Ae, LORS ARNIS HES B Rt JSHES 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ETC 


TONR W 1 tA 
RF Vo W 


NEW YORK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings; 
FOR 











Fencing. 


Tnastrated 4 Catalo e con eae of Poultry Houses, 
and Runs, Pige eta 4 Kennels, Garden 
Seats, Summer Houses, se. zy to; ther with valuable infor- 
mation about poopie Fo igeons, Birds and Dogs, an: 
pos to make it pro: fables seat on receipt of 10c. to cover 

08 
. All Teorrespondence will receive prompt attention. Address 
BROCKNER & EVANS, Manvfacturers & Importers, 


Mention paper. 422 West St., N. Y. City. 





COMPLETE MANURES 


‘For EACH CROP, containing in a concentrated 
form the necessary PLANT FOOD it requires. 
‘GHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 
PRODUCES WONDERFUL CROPS. 
“ AA” Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 


“Pelican” Bone Fertilizer. 
We manufacture the above from Pure Bone. 


Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our pamphlet, containing facts interesting to farmers, 
mailed on application. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO, 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
§ ine Ene 


and how to nse, is fully illustrated sarbe| ot highly recom- 
mended in ‘ ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, woiked by man, "horse or steam 

wer, Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 

ter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send 5 Well Exes illustrated p~'re list »~4 terma to Aconta,’ 
Pierce Wi 


Excavator Ga, Long Island City, New York. 


Books on Hiveiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
vernment of Children Mm, etc 
THE H my AL. D OF HEALTH. Monthly. inks "6 ox ear. 
HYGIENE OF Puy. BRAIN gh OF 
NERVOUSNESS, M. L. Holbrook 1, 
EATING foe care NGTH. By M. r Holbrook M .D. $1. 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL “DYSPEPSIA, 
HEADACHE. eet Cure by Home Tinatnant. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. ae and get our Catalogue. 























{Established 1850.) 215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Be 
Sample of Herald a Health fre 
M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 18. and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


Important to Farmers. 


Money to be saved by 


TRAVELERS INSURANGE COMPANY or unrrono, som, 


ig only ten dollars a year t 


in f and $5 Wi 
senvertecaet io hasee ae ere ven indemnity 7 


Dip You EVER THINK === 


was like using poor 


thread in making up good material intoa garment. The difference in cost between using the best 
and the poorest Salt amounts to less than 1-30th of a cent per pound on butter, and 1-6oth of a cent 
on cheese, and we have seen it make a difference of three cents per pound in quality. 

When Higgin’s Eureka Salt was first introduced many people naturally desired to wait and see 
results. In seven years it has carried off nearly all the honors, and it is now generally admitted 
that it compares with other Salt as refined sugar compares with raw sugar, and the Higgin pro- 
cess in Salt manufacture was as great an advance as the Bessemer process was in making steel. 

IT ADDS MILLIONS EACH YEAR to the value of American dairy products, and the 
following figures show that this is appreciated by American butter and cheese makers who donot 
believe in the principle of using poor thread to make up good material. 


IMPORTS OF HIGGIN’S “‘EUREKA”’ SALT FOR EICHT YEARS. 


1880...... 117.008 Sacks. 
1881......142,000 
1882......154,000 * 
1883......197,000 


FOR SALE BY SALT DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


THE HIGGIN EUREKA SALT CO., 
Liverpool, England. 


Universi af the State of New York, 








141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 
The annual session of this Institution 
each year. Catalogues and announcements 


the Dean of the Faculty. A. ieee 
THE 1 So ie ie es 
aa eh ew Tih cure to *ror al A] 


als. ss verg farmer sh 8 a. eep fr it. For pe yen uses 
of this Dip in oil send y Laverow stam: 


296 x. hase froub ‘oon timane, ids, 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


a hand; and forsale tow by" 















1€¥. Sty 
ITALIAN BEES AND OURENS. 


ppt stamps and get Book of 
Box 842, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BD000 AaPRRE BEES, Pavtcaars Tree 
82000 patie at Pog rate Eee 
AGENTS WANTED Seca; Woe” eae 


6 i ae 
1 OO Sihbsy r 2 of the following col- ry 
$ of, ante, rowel ot for $a.00 


10 Ever blooming i 
10 Heliotropes, 


Send fous on Bee Kea 
>’ B.P. 








8 Fuchsias, or 8 Chrysanthemums, 
8 Ge ums, or . 45 Coleus 
iberoses, 
2 Petunias, (Single,) 20 Ver 
Choicest Warlerice 5 Strc g Plants. Notie. better, Cater 
logues Free ng Planta. Bioomsburg, Pa. 
paola RB RB 
ere and beautifol Texan 
Mexican - pl a nt at 
Barston, 
nd Ct canes Be 
flowers of exquisite beauty rt House eulzure de- 
light you with their weird Collections of native 
erie tod einen ne cate 
0 ese an ot e. 0" Can si 
year round. TROUPE N ES, Tri me “Ay Ad 





FOR 10 CEN ae 





‘AMEPTOAN AGRICULTURIST at: 
one year for $1.75. 
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A NEW WATER*-MELON—AMERICAN CHAMPION 


fe FIETY DOLLARS IN PREMIUMS. 

















































to the Y= a variety which, we are confident, possesses qualities supe- 
rior to any kind hitherto cultivated. 

It is a cross between Rattle-snake and Scaly-bark Melons, 

both renowned for their excellence. In general character it partakes 
somewhat of the features of each, but excels in all the most desirable 
qualities of a first-class Melon for market as well as home use. 
. To test: its market value, last summer, some of these Melons were 
sent to leading Melon dealers in the principal cities in different parts of 
the country, and although at the time the markets were overstocked 
with other varieties, these sold readily at from $5 to $10 per hundred 
more than current prices. The following are some of the comments 
of the parties who sold them: 

“They created more commotion in the market than was ever known 
in the Melon trade.” 

“In shipping quality they surpass all varieties known in the market.” 

“ They —- splendidly ; the specks, rots, and breaks are much below 
the averag 

“In ening quality there is no other kind to approach it.” 

“ Although the market was very dull, these were engaged several days 
ahead, at advanced prices 

After hearing these indorsements from men who are first authorities 
in the fruit trade, it will be evident to every one that no other variety 
combines so many valuable qualities as the pacntcnm Champion, 

Price, 25 cents per packet ; 5 packets for $1.00 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PREMIUMS, 


To be awarded as follows :—$25.00 to ee rower of the largest Ameri- 
can Champion Water-melon ; $15.00 to the grower of the second 





WATER-ME LON—AMERICAN CHAMPION. 


we and $10.00 to the grower of the third large 
‘or full particulars see our Illustrated List EN Novelties, mailed free to all. 


A REAL LUXURY. 
BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra early—requires no bushing—exquisite flavor. 
After a more extended trial than any i introduction was ever sub- 


jected to, Bliss’s American Wonder Pea has been pronounced by 
— and public the most desirable “wrinkled variety in cultivation, while, 
oint of quality, the best horticultural judges in the world maintain that 

it 8 suspassed by no other variety. 

CAUTION.—Each succeeding season the necessity becomes greater of 
cautioning the public against spurious American Wonder peas. We have 
on different occasions secured seyeral packets from dealers who claimed 
y> to sup pply the genuine Biiss’s AMERICAN WONDER PEA, which, upon trial, 
7 ah to be entirely unlike it.. We are within the mark when we say, 

undreds of bushels other than the genuine variety have ‘been sold. 
there seems to be no protection from such fraud, it is to he | interest to 
procure a supply from head-quarters; for unless you obtain the GENUINE 

liss’s American Wonder, you will never know why it is that, 
wherever grown, it has been pronounced by all the earliest, the most +] 
puctve and best-flayored variety in cultivation. 
Per pkt., 10 cents ; pint, 40; quart, 75, by mail, post-paid. When delivered 
atjour store, or sent by express ¢ at purchaser's expense: pint, 30 cents ; 
gnart, 50; peck, $2.50; bushe rices for larger quantities on appli- 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.—“ Your peas are wonderful, 
none others so good. Ido not mean to plant another year any others, early 
or late. They beat the fall in ee and out of sight in flavor.” 


i rom Hon, we I RT Ider, Pres. American Pomological 
i Society, Ex-Pres. U. 8. ultura 4 Society.—““ My AMERICAN WONDER 
a ual in . a and richness ¢ to the Champion of England, 





avonder, equ 
which is all that could be desired. 


STERLIN G NOVELTIES OF RARE MERIT. 


New Flower Seeds,-New Vegetable Seeds, New Cereals, New Potatoes, New Seeds for the Farm, 
New Strawberries, New Raspberries, New Currants, New Blackberries, New Grapes, New and 


Rare Plants for the Garden and Conservatory, etc., etc. 
Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES, containing a descriptive list of everything 
that has proved really desirable, introduced within the past two'years, is now ready, and will be mailed free to all 


‘applicants. 
Fer farther description, see our HAND-BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN (mailed for 


6 cents to cover postage). Purchasers ordering seeds to value of $5.00 in one order, will be en- 
titled to a copy of THE AMERICAN GARDEN for one year. 


B. =. a & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New = 


ws SIXT? of cS 1SE 








VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY, 


BY, Viste. table and Flewer Seed Catalogue for 
1884 wilh e sent FREE to all who: apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, 
that —_ it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 

gratis. ny collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 
estes o be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
part of it is of my own gr As the original intro- 












owing. 







ducer of Eclips Beet rl hio and Burbank 
Potatoes, Mar Dich ad Early ‘orn, the ubbar 
“cathare: and a score of other 





Squash, Marb ney 

new Vegetables, lL invite the patronage of the public. In the 
gardens and on the farms of those who plant my 

seed will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 













Descriptive Traetreted Nursery Catalogue, and Guide 
for the Fruit and Ornamental Planter. Sent to all 
applicants. WM. H. MOON, Morrisvilic, Pa. 


TEL TI a TEI 
BAS L FLOWERS and PALATABLE 
‘ABLES are grown only from good ABLE 
seeds. Our stock is ry tty new, and carefully tested. Cata- 
logue free. PAGE & KELSEY, Dzes Mornzs, Iowa. 












With this superb néw Water-melon we take pleasure in introducing © 











OUR SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


ROOT CROPS 


FARM STOCK, 


is now ready, and will be mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 
35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


pe: DREER’S GARDEN 
DS 


~~“ 

REN@\°\\ which have been planted by 

some growers for 45 years 
The quality is the first. 
consideration secured by 
the most careful selection. 
the lowest con- 
with ster! merit. 











ey 0 





a 





NS P) ants, 
the garden, mailed Free. il ENRY A. 


714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Every Tree Plater 


Should have a Copy of the New Edition of 


‘Forest Leaves.” 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


It describes over 60 Varieties of Trees, and tells: 
how to grow them from the seed up. It contains 6 beautiful 
colored plates, showing the leaves of 37 Varieties in 
Autumnal Colors. A Price List of Trees and Seeds. 
for Forest and Ornamental Planting mailed free to any; 


address. Ww. Ww. J O H N so N,. 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich, 


BEST MARKET PEAR 
tiawbe 


ties of new and ol tries, Cur- 


=) EARL Tapes. EARLY Cl COSTER ete. 


single = Aaplomit yolded 13 1 3 qiarta at one PR Ps 
ing. or ;.ree Catalogue. 
J. 8. COLLING. Moorestown, N.Je. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDICREE 


sar hase et 


The LARGEST, BEST. and 

MOST PRODUCTIVE Early Black~ 

sereys or inches around, from 

seed selected Wilson’s: 
rly 


KIEFFER HYBRID 


Pear Trees. 
100,000 


Peach Trees. 
trawberries, 
Ir Ragpherrica, | 
Grapes, &c., &c.| 
Colored ‘Plates L Fv Io Ee. 
WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P. O., N. J. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW on about JOHNSON GRASS 


send to meapay ARTERS for Pamphlet. Addres 
HERBERT POST, Postburgh, Dallas Co., *Alabama.. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plante for 

1884 will be ready in February with a colored Plat 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as Won as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my custcmers; to others, 10.cts; ora plain 
copy gratis, Ontainguas of P deeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
ete., gratis, JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 
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it: A N TS. Sweet Potato, 
CABBAGE, CELERY, TOMATO, 


and all other Vegetable Plants at Lowest 

Market Rates. If spa wang aera, Strong 
stocky. plants, write us, befere pure aging 
anywhere. BENSON, MAULE é& CO. 


" 429 & 131 South Front 8t., potape din iy Pa, 


Bulbs Direct from Holland! 


Prices include duties and expenses as far as New York. 
The undersigned takes orders now for Fali detivery until 
wa 15th, 1884, and for Spring delivery until February 15th, 

, for the famous Bulb-growers, ANT. ROOZEN & sc $s 





eetablishe d 1832), Overveen, Haarlem, (Holland). 
smallest order, even, will be acoentante. None but the very 
best specimens forwarded. Cat stogue _— free on appli- 
cation to the Gs1 — ral Agent for the 

EER, 318 ye a New York. 


600,000 rctst., 


And Late Pre oS Plants at $1.5) Per 1,000, 
anda Million Cranberry Plants. \/rite for Cir- 
cular of Small Fruits. to 

I. & J. L. LEONAR)), Iona, N. J. 


Vegetable Plants. 
CABB: IGE PLANTS fis per 1), by express, Can 


h any quantity. Plants 
are fine. For 10c. will send oaumme ~ mail. Wold-t -frame Cab- 
bage ready now. Cele % plants ready July ist. Tomato plants 

ready now. Se nd for Catalogue to, 
G. R. CLARK & CO., Seedsmen & Florists, Scranton, Pa, 











UNE Budded Peaches. Plums, partes. Nectarines and 
Almonds. Parties wishing any Of the above trees, can have 
nice light trees at very low rates, budded on contract of such 
varieties as they want, by sending in their orders not later 
than June 20th. These trees do = ually well in all sections 
south of us, and by worth as much as large trees at one- 
half the cost. Send for terms to CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
LLAGE NURSERIES, Hightstown, N. J. 


1 5() STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00. 


25. plants each of Wilson, Crescent, Bidwell 
Downing, Cumberland, and Sharpless, each kind labeledand 
tied separate, book telling how to grow all kinds of Fruits, 
Flowers, etc., also how to destroy all Insects that trouble 
them, sent free with Crery order. Price of book without 
plants 25 ogee, PY, pen postage paid. 

ELD, Nurseryman, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Immense Stock of 
Small Seedlings. Low 
Prices for Large Quan- 
tities. Catalogues free. 


GEO. PINNEY, Sturgeon Bay, Door Co., Wisconsin. 


IG BOB STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2 p 
M. JAMES Ad & 84. moa for ree ot 
Catalogue. SAMUEL C. D Us 
Burlington Co., eee own, N. J. 


THE WEEDS MUST G0, 


SAYS THE 


‘WEED SLAYER, 


Kills weeds dead. Equal 
to five hoes in garden or 
field.—Battle Creek Times. 
















PRICE 


$2. oo. 


Is splendid and worth 
the price.—Elmira Hus- 
bandman. 


Sold 100 in 
a 


— vonia, N.Y. 
Worth $25.00 to me.—Wm. Smith, Gardener, etc. 
Is light, strong, and durable. Easy to work. Delivered 
express paid, anywhere in the U.S. on receipt of price. 


CLUBS OF THREE, $5.00. 
Address, NOVELTY WORKS, Pontiac, Mich, 








The 








Jr? Farm and Gar- 
den Implements bew 
yond all Come. 
petition. 









S.L. ALLEN CO. 
127 & 129 


Catharine St., 
Phila. 











season, together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PLANET 







Horse Hoes, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed-Drills, Wheel- 
Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. | 


BURPEE'S 


FARM ANNUALE0n1884 


The largest; BEST and most complete Catalogue 
of the kind published. It contains 120 pages, 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations, and 3 
superb colored plates. It tells all about the 
B E SToz. Farm, and Flower SEEDS 





including important novelties of 


rare merit, Summer Flowering Bulbs, Plants, Small 
Fruits, Thoroughbred Live Stock and Fancy Poul- 
try. Send your address atoncé,naming this paper,to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons& Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 





























MY : 
ST- JOSEPH, MICH. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 44ST). 








GRAPE VINES. f2!s.c%%5 


lustrated Catalo; 
JOEL HORNE 






3. Send for Il- 
e of Small Fruits 
& SON, Merchantville, Camden Uo., N. J. 












dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 


ing 32 pages and over 40 illustro. 











BUY NORTHERN 


and Fars arin, ft wl pay vou to set get it 


CROWN SEEDS. . cits. 


r new Catatogue ; contains eve! 


Largest stock of pure Farm 8: Seeds in thew West i en, Hote 
JOHN A. SALZER, | La Crosse, Wis. 


INEW GOOSEBERRY 


We now offer for the first time, a very valuablemew variety. Circu- 


lar giving full déscription and price, t 
colored plate, free. Adress, 
Mount Hope Nurser 





ogether with a ‘andsome 
ANGER & BARRY, 








3 EARLY CLUSTER 
RY! 





“The berries were the best I r tasted.”—Farmdé Garden 


“ Berries received Farm Journa i. E 
sweet and 


peat ¢ Qualit ty, me most pr 


at one picking, opty ‘atalogue, 


-arliast Large Berry 


ane bis ot {3 g 


sorts Strawberries, Raspberri Seog, Also 3 
erries, Grapes. _Peac 
J. 8.:COLLINS. 


other Pruit Trees, &c. 


wn, N. Je 





Orie 
MENTS. < 
thing fur th 

















uality. 

AL and : 
e 

wt tr Tltustrated 

y to 


1114 Market St 
PHILADELPHIA, ra 





request 
N. » 








TRAWBERRIES! CURRANTS 


E 
BASE RRIES, | ago 





ARBRE Seis! 
g r price list. Address, | HORACE yee Lo BROW su 


zx Co., Mass, 





FAIRVIEW 


Address 


NURSERIES. 


not earn each 


ieee cents bey 
Berries—Old Thom Wari, den 
Bob, and all others. Catalogues 


mos PERKINS, 





TREES gar eat lo of of seealine ¢ en sane RES 
EVERGREENS. »1 hg cs fie 





EO. PINNEY,;, Sturgeon 
MARLBORO Red RASPBERRY, %cn4 to,te 
for history and terms. A.J. Caywood & Son, oN. de 





SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY PLANTS, 


200,000 first class G 





lants at low prices. 8 ‘or Lots ‘Or more, 
. “oe ee Ct. 


to canvass for the sale of N Stock. 
Nursery established 1846. One of the amy in 
Address “WW. xz. 


the United States, 
Saar rE, 


T, Sou 


'» Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





LANC’S ola tee GROWN, THOR. 
Y TESTED. Flower V 
LIVE ase ae one 
free, es rien 
SEEDS. Freo. N. LANG, Baraboo, Wis. 





POTATOES e By avo Barly Sunt 


rise, Wall’s Orange, and all new an 
duced rates. Send for price list. 


America 


green Farm,” lpaiesiés, Steuben Co., wi 
the Agriculturist. 


Mention t 


holce vari et ties at re- 
Ww. WELD, “Ever- 





Al® PLAN NTS are a great curiosity, require no. soll, 


them to the wall, post, or tree, indoors 


or out. Sby mail for $1.25. Florida a. three feet 
long, fine for Po rooms. Bundle by matt S0'cents, 
e 


. SNOOK, D 


nd, Fla. 





ants, Roses 
CLASS. “Salaries and expenses id. 


LE 
il instructions to 


ANTED, reliable, capable men to sell Trees, Sh 
&c. Stock IAB a F 4 


experienced men. Address, J. F. LECLARE, 





SIBLEY’S TESTED SEEDS, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES, 


FOR ALL SOILS, 


ALL PLANTS. 


All Tested for Vitality, and in Gardens for Furlty and Value. Send for CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST of 
Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds of all Tested Vale uable Varieties, Fre 


il Orders promptly filled, making a Seed Store at home. 


Red mood. Prices to Clubs. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 








0,000 Peach trees for fall of 1 


0 00 including some 
enty-five (%) of the hest varieties snitable for all nections 
A full ¢ 


of the country. 


monds, and all Fruit ond Ornamental trees, Small 


Plants. vines, and a large stock of Grape vines, oe 


Early Blackbe lants, the patie 
a  Cireulars ready about 


ug. 1 
rder direct. and secure heat stock at lo 


"s 
. No travellt : 


BLACK & BRO., Village Nurserivs, Hightstown, S.J. 
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i PIONEER GRADER 
=soFePENNOGK® 


Full particulars 
and valuable in- 
formation on ——=— 
Road Work 

sent on ) age 


ROAD MACHINE 


toms PENNOCK 
Ay) & SONS CO. 
KENNETT 

“ SQUARE, 

















FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
TEBUCKEY, Junior’ 





REMINGTON 


SHOVELS, 


SPADES, 


Remember 
that our Goods 
are always 
RELIABLE. 





Made in the 
Best Manner, 
‘by skilled 
WORKMEN. | 





STEEL. 


Remington A Azicultral Co., 


New York Peng 118 Chiuiveds Street. 








Anvil, Vise, Cut off Tool Or Farm and 
House use. 3 sizes, 5.50, $6.50. 
; Sold by hardware dealers. To intro- 
# iuce, one free to first person who 
up of four. Aguate wanted. 

rite for 


ANVIL & VISE CO., 
DETROIT, MIcH. 





office of8 New York 


| QpuLLARD’s 


HAY- TEDDER! 


“ Never fee a better and more 
jam 4 k, draws easier, ote 
less for re airs, is bette 
made, longer, does 
not run on the s pread 
grass, is the St Tedder 





to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 


HAND PLOW? G i 4 

SULKY PLOW? 

bat kamine 
0 v 

HARROW? The BEST. 


WE MAKE THEM. 


Send your namie and address on @ postal card to 


DEERE & COMPANY, 





Moline, Ill. 
DARNELL’S | FURROWER 


PATEN CAIN | & 


to all inequal- ard 
ground than any nether Marker. 


ities of ground. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 


Marks any width Ly ay EL 5 fect, and from a mere 


ree Onde 
“Take p’ in It does the business ; » 
well made + willl last for years.’ J.S. Collins, Moorestown 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of ‘ans 
cheap —— ment were yw gd to Lng ~ 00 growers aye thesales 
would be immense.” Z.L.Coy, ‘ash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Soctety 


H.W.DOUGHTEN eat, egret 











18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make eee to file saws, 7 they 
will cut faster than ever. eeth all of ual size, 
Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent free on receipt of $2.50, 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 
or others wishing to sell. For ne Circulars, Zesti- 
is from persons who we them, etc., ress 
OTH & BRO., New Oxford, Penna. 
Post-Office Money Orders make payable at Gettysburg, Pa. 





S [00 or dealer 
A. B. COHU & 60.’S 


WOR New Catalogue 1,000 


Illustrations of latest Improved Labor-saving Implements 
and machines for the farm. By Mail, 20 cents. Send for it. 


197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL-TIFFANY 
BRICK & TILE MACHINES 


receive the 
HIGHEST 


wherever 


Send for circulars of Stone Separating Crushers, 
Engines and full Tile Factory outfits to 


FREY, — & HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


s 
s 
= 
be 
S> 
— 
me 
= 
os 
_ 
= 
J 
~~ 
= 


Warranted the most rfect Force-Wesd 
Fertiliser Drill in existence. |S for ¢ = 
cular, AR, York, ¥ 


os Aaricuhural orks, York, Pa, 
x Parquhar’s Standard 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York Pa 


Cheapest and best for all pure 
poses—simple, strong amd du- 
rable. Saw, Grist Mitis 
AND MacuINERY generally. 

Inquiries promptly an- 


Vertical Engines, with or 
without wheels, 
convenient, economical 


all kinds, Also Pitcainy 


Cultivators, &c., 


eco- 
nomicaland perfect in use. Wastes uo grain cleans 
it ready for m: 
Address A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 


FARQUEAR EEBYSTONE CORN 
Warranted the best corn dropper and most 
perfect force-feed — distributor in the 
SnD 
; For CATALOGUE 
Address 
4. B 
FARQUHAR 
York, Pa. 
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HAY CONVEYORS. 


CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER. 
Send for Circular. MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


HAY-F ORK: | 


BEST i ie ou maa rae catalo; 
free. G CO., Ene 
nett vw. tho &.. 








rer HAY, PRESSES. 


the customer 
eeping the one 


that suits 








Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, oa Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, tar, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U. 8. and Canada with the 
-eatest success. Ithas won 
its way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send foracircular 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


FORK READY-TO 
(ADJUST iN) HAY 











Does better ence and gives better satisfaction 


than any in use. Sent on trial to reponse nsible f: 

ers. Large Carriers for a ln ae Tron 
and Merchandise, a specialty. For circulars, ad ress 
W.1.SCOTT, Bridgewater, Oneida COnN. Y. 


GRAPPLING 
HAY 
FORK 


EY 
CONV EYORS 

For rack, Pepe or Rod 
For BARNS or STACKING. 








bB.WEEKS St=acose 





C OHAW, 4g 
C. BAYING es Co. 


EL AWap, 
NSS iowa. 


Wiss a 
pAR— 1\OWA ; RECO 








thi ela Hone Ponersafupioe 


Highest prize awarded these machines at the 
New York State Agricultural Society’s latest trial, 
over a large number competing 

Ample warranty and opportunity for trial given. 
For full particulars address 


ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, MONTCOMERY CO., N. Y- 








“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, 








SBE : 


Clod Crusher 


and Leveler. 


ACENTS | 
WANTED. 





Ws 3 ‘ 


ta] 


The ** ACME ”” subjects the soil tothe action of a Steel Crdeiese and raealaie and to the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, 


leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizin 


The entire absence of Spikes or Spring 
adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on.light soil, 


ouly 


the soil are performed at the same time. 
eeth avoids pulling up rubbish, It is lally 
and fothe 


rrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base jmieacion < or 
some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something 
but SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN “‘ ACME” ON TRIAL. We Sint syed 
the double gang Acme toany responsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm, 

*SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 46 DIFFERENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


HARRISBURG, PA NASH & BROTHER, “umutverom, 6.3." 


N. B. Pamrpstet “ TILLAGE IS MANURE” SENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER, 


BRANCH OFFICE 











ou i wail a CLOD CRUSHER that will 
If xo youa er wishost Keting out of of 
pnt and that will do BE 
with ONE-H ithe labor and leteee 
draft than an mplement for the 
purpose, send EL prices and description to 


H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, Ohio. 


P 


PULVERIZER 
ED. 





KEMP'S MAN 





Greate: 
barat Invention 90 per cent. 





pes a we et the Manure. Sprende c' 


DERE Shu Pea biereue young 





WINTER‘IS THE TIME 


TO PUT UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


While the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require no 
scaffolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y. 


THES.R.NYE IMPROVED 


BAY STATE RAKE 


TRY IT! & 









BO Key ef 
ur un, nD 
justine ve uf will Take'ch ron all surf Will 


BELCHER & 1 TAYLOR A AGR’L TO TOOL Ct C0, 


. Address offers and sneieon® 





THE ROSS 
ENSILAGE & FODDER CUTTERS. 





aayual one bee 
o—_ in Ronen ae oo w 
fore bu 


teed 
Pend ae ae ny other th 
tng n ve =I 
~ Lo uareutee Shay: 
sale. Yoo Siok eer’ our Tinsteated 
you a a Cutter. E. W. R 
ention this paper. 


WANTED. 


A tmempaette railroad, 5,400 yards long, with cars for 
the transport of sugar-cane, bapa and corn. 
to J. 0., an 


. W. (German, 


Hilling Attachment for Cultivators, 


One of the and 
eae ee ee ever ai 





of Rudolf Mosse, at Berlin, 8 








Price of Hille? Head with ke 
? 8 ADAMS & ar ROME, N. ¥. 
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THE UNION, HORSEPOWER 
aoe LEVEL TREAD 





Cleaner 


Cutters, 
biiatSiakes Pe: 


m Grist Mill, Fee 
ue BuO. 


PEERLESS 





1854. 





Cleaner ~ ine ing Rye Thre 
er — w-Preservin e 
feat aT aud Lever Powers—The 
eed Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Fianter, and 
, an 
ex- 


gger. Our machines are guaranteed to work we 
mage peccined, the highest testimonials and cannot 
celled. 


. GIL SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 
Level Tread Horse Power 


= 





Heebner's pmproved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 

Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 


The Little Giant has od points th 

more goc an_ any other 

Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 

none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Circu- 

lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





The Westinghouse 





THRESHING MACHINES, 
Engines, Saw-Mils & Horse Powers. 


unequalled in capacity for sepa- 


f ih full 
Merain acbince on evain,and's' genuine 
on. 


2 ti 
bran Me Plain Engines 6, 10, 
< r. ely the most desirable for 
on y, Power and Safety. Boiler bas horizon- 
: moaeer?. free from the objectionable 
pwers, both Lever and Endless Chain, All 
wcatalogue. Address 
THE. WESTINGHOUSE CO., 
as % 408 he Schenectady, N. ¥. 








. 


H.W.JOHNS’ 
EON UY a! 
NTD 


\ 
T, ft 
| 0 i 

Our liquid paints are composed exclusively of the best and purest materials combined on different principles fr 
other Liquid or Mixed Paints. They have been thoroughly tested in nearly all parts of the Lat ry an Hoy edt Atel | 
withetand the severest tests of climatic changes, sea-air, and other trying exposures where the best white lead has failed 
and the universal testimony of those who have used them is sufficient proof of our claims that they are in every respect 
strictly reliable and first-class paints of a higher grade than have ever before been offered to the public for structural pur- 
poses, either in “ paste” or liquid form, and second to none in richness and permanency of color, beauty of finish, du- 
rability, uniformity, and all characteristics which are requisite to form a perfect ornamental protective covering. / 

None but the pest linseed oil and the best pigments known enter into the composition of these paiuts, and they con- 
tain no water, alkalies, benzine, or other deleterious or useless adulterations; we do not, therefore, compete in prices 
— a — paints with which the market is flooded, and which are composed largely of water and other inexpensive 

gredients. 

Our paints are sold by U.S. Standard Gallon measure (231 cubic inches) ; é. e., our 
cent.more paint than is usually sold for the same quantity, and they weigh from 10 to 
any ners wie ne se! —— wae cone ot a Bs ape | raat. tee conse. dand 

e manufacture forty-eight shades o: ody ’ and trimming colors, and also make Standard and Light Gre 
and Dark Blues, Reds, Black, etc. ; samples of which will be supplied on application. . ens, Light 
We will send free by mail our pamphlet 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


containing views of many prominent buildings and other structures on which these paints have been used and the colors 
employed, and which will assist Consumers in selecting shades and colors for the satisfactory decoration of their 


*” WHAT PRACTICAL PAINTERS 


and others say :-— 





ckages contain from 8 to 12 
per cent. more to the galion then 


Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 9, 1880. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed ‘find check ‘for settlement of our 
account in full. We here desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with all the goods received from your house, they 
being in every particular up to the standard, both as to 
your claims and our requirements. W. J. SAMPSON, 
House, Ship, and Ornamental Painters. 
Cohocton, N. Y., May 24, 1882. 
Dear Sirs: The Paint came to hand, and my painter says | 
it is the best he ever saw—spreads very fine ; one coat com- | 
pletely covers all traces of the wood, and equals two coats | 
of other kind: 
Please shi 
Yours truly, 


; Andes, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1882. 
Dear Sirs: Ihave had a thorough knowledge of the “ As- 
bestos” paints fora number of years from actual experi- 
ence, and I do not hesitate to say that I deem it to be the 
best article for either inside or outside work that is now 
offered to the public. The covering quality of the Asbestos 
Paint is truly surprising. The tints are popeciall fine, 
Truly yours, JOHN G. DEAN 


Practical Painter, Grainer and Decorator. 


Mechanics Falls, Me., Jan. 8, 1881. 
Gentlemen: Please send us bottom prices for the Asbestos 
Liquid Paints. * * * We can only say, the Asbestos Paints 
have given us and our customers perfect satisfaction, * * * 
In a word, we like the Asbestos Paints the best of any 
Liquid Paints we have ever sold or used. 
aithfully yours, HAWKES & WHITNEY. 


485 East Houston street, New York, 
April 12, 1881, 
Gentlemen:* * * We can recommend your paint to an 
one as being first-class, as the exterior of tne Oriental Hote 
Manhattan Beach, will show, it having stood the storms o 
last winter, and looking as well to-day as the day we finished 
it. Yours truly, G. C. LUGAR, 


8. } 
the following as before * * *. 
THOMAS WARNER. | 
Friars Point, Miss., June 6, 1879. _ | 
Dear Sir: Three or four years ago I purchased a barrel of | 

our Asbestos Paint, with which I covered a store-house. 
he result has been satisfactory. I am now buildinga house | 
more than ordinarily costly for this locality, and would like | 
you to snip me one barrel, 40 or 50 gallons, as per shipping | 
directions enclosed. Yours, etc., » Ase N, 
(United States Senator). 

Auburn, N. Y., March 1, 1878. 
Dear Sirs: In answer to your inquiry as to how we like 
your Paint, we are more than entirely satisfied with it. We 
are large users of paint, and of all that we have ever used 
are satisfied yours is far superior; it is put on with less 
labor, covers better, flows more ag has a better body, 
and, as far as our experience goes, Ww 1 stand the weather 
better than any other paint we know of. Your Roof Paint 
is unsurpassed. We used one coat on a tin roof, and to-day 
it looks as fresh and the color is as Lan as when first ap- woul 

plied. Respectfully yours, JOSIAH BARBER & SONS, better than lead. Yours truly, 

Manufacturers of Woolen Goods and Carpetings. MARCUS F. CRAHAN, House Painter. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


These Paints possess a more elastic body than any other, and are less liable to injury. They are prepared ready for 
use, and have proven to be the most economical paints ever produced for similar purposes. They were Cy og! designed 
for preserving TIN AND OTHER ROOFS, but are now also used for Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Freight Cars, Steamboat 
Decks, Boats, and all wood and iron work exposed to salt or fresh water, and are especially adapted for Out-Buildings, 
Fences, Floors, Gas-Holders and other iron and rough wood-work. They are supplied in seven colors, viz., Brown, Red, 
Yellow, Gray, Buff, Slate, and Cream-White. One gallon will cover about 400 square feet, one coat. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The only reliable portable Composition Roofing in use. It is suitable for steep and flat roofs in every climate, and 
7 ag in use for a sufficient length of time to warrant us in claiming it to be the best and most ec al substitut 
or tin. 
It can be easily applied without the aid of skilled labor. 


RELATING, TO ROOFING. 


House and Ornamental Painter. 


Fulton, N. Y., April 5, 1880. 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed find check to balance account. I 
shall use your Paint more extensively this year than last 
as every one who has had it put on, likes it better than Lea 
and Oil. I have finished painting my own house with your 
Paint, which I would not have done, did I not consider it 








bade Starch Factory, letter, and refer any one to us as to the merits of the 

swego, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1878. Asbestos Roofing. recreate arty 

tS Jeune 87 Maiden tame, New et Pern” . JOHN MAXWELL, Lessee. 
ear Sir: We have several acres of your Asbestos Roof- 

ing on our buildings ; the first roof, put on fifteen years ago, 118 Libert shore eof Pr year Zine ‘475. 


is in good condition, and we prefer it to any other. 
Yours respectfully, T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


Office Bigelow Blue Stone Company. . 
247 Broadway, New York, April 8, 1880. 
Gents: Owing to the fire which occurred on the morning 
of February ist at the works of our blue stone and planing 
mills, situated at Malden on the Hudson, we shall shortly 
uire more of your roofing material. . That portion of the 


Dear Sir: We have had your Asbestos Roofing in use at 
our zine works for some four or five P pees and prefer it 
to either tin, slate, or any other kind of covering for roofs. 

Yours respectfully, MANNING & SQUIER, Agts. 

South Bend Iron Works 
Tpourtetors of give Chilled Plow Works, 
ou 


Bend, Ind., Dec. 12, 1881. 
Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 9th inst., our 

















ding covered with shingles was entirely consumed, but 
take pleasure in stating that when the flames reached 
the part covered with your Asbestos Roofing, the edges fell 
over that part of the roof and prevented further progress 
of the flames. The building would have been a total loss 
had it not been for your roofing. 

You are’at liberty to make any use you choose of this 


re 
bu 
we 





experience with the Asbestos Roofing is very satisfactory. 
We have used nothing else for the past two years, and de- 
sign continuing its use on the new buildings to be erected 
by us the coming spring. The economy and durability of 
your Roofing is beyond question, and we are glad to be able 
o give it our endorsement. Yours truly, 

SOUTH BE IRON WORKS. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


For interlining Frame Buildings. Js strictly fire, dust, and wind proof, and is rapidly taking the place of the ordinary 


sheathing felts. 


ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING, 


a durable and economical Lining for Stoves, Grates, Ranges, and Furnaces, and for Repairing Stove and Flue Joints, Fire- 
Brick, etc., etc. Easily applied with a trowel, will not burn out, and clinkers will not attach to it. 
We also manufacture, ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS, ASBESTOS PISTON 


and NG, 
TWINE, CORD, ETC., Cc. 


WICK PACK ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, 
EPROOF Poh eee AND CEMENTS, 


ASBSSTUS SHEATHING, ASBESTOS 
ASBESTOS CLOTH, THREAD, YARN, 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


170 North Fourth street,Philadelphia. 


45 Franklin street, Chicago. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 
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‘“‘“The Village Blacksmith.’ 


It is a long time since we have had a good old-fashien- 
ed medieal humbug, like Old Mother Noble’s or Eddie 
Eastman's, for example; a marvellous remedy, with a 
story telling of its almost miraculous discovery. After 
a dearth of new remedies, or rather of their literature, 
a new one with a new story is, in its way, refreshing. 
"The latest story is that of the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” 
cand we have his portrait. Were it not that there is 
can anvil and a hammer, and the label that he is a black- 
‘smith, we should take it to be the portrait of a prize- 
fighter dressed in his good clothes. The blacksmith's 
name was Gardner, and he lived in Yorkshire, England, 
he was a very good man; he had a daughter; she mar- 
ried and became Mrs. Cole and went to London to live. 
Cole was thrown out of work, went to India and was 
soon killed on a railroad. About this time the bellows 
did not blow in the smithy, nor did the hammer ring 
upon the anvil, for the blacksmith was sick, had gone 
4nto a decline, and could not work. Matters looked 
very gloomy for Mrs. Cole, her husband dead and her 
father so sick, that she daily expected to. hear of his 
death. When matters were at their worst, she was sur- 
prised to receive a letter from her father, who told that 
he was getting well and how it happened. In his ill- 
ness he was, on warm days, carried to a place overlook- 
ing the sea. One day, while there, in one of his parox- 
ysms of pain, the blacksmith clutched at a bush, and not 
thinking, chewed the little stems. That did for Gard- 
ner; in less than an hour his pain was relieved, his 
‘doctor being a sensible man, told him to “continue the 
drops.”’ A wonderful shrub it was, for every time 
Gardner took its juice, he felt “ new life springing into 
his veins.” 

THE USUAL RESULT FOLLOWED. 

The stuff was made into pills, because it would do 
“*a vast amount of good.” Mrs. Cole sold the pills, 
because she felt it was her ‘‘duty.’’ The pills were 
¢alled ‘‘Globe Pills,’ not because they were globular in 
form, but because they would have ‘‘a world-wide repu- 
tation.” The rest of the pamphlet is devoted to relat- 
ing various cases in which the pills have performed 
wonderful cures. If one doubts it, there is Mrs. Cole’s 
portrait, as well as that of her father. These pills have 
‘been introduced into this country. Of course, they 
‘will have their brief day, and then join the hundreds of 
other ‘‘certain cures’’ in the limbo of quackery. 


' Lotteries, Royal and Other. 


J. Goldsmith & Co., St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
thave had a monopoly of the ‘ Royal” lottery business 
for a long time, though they call it a “Royal Distribu- 
tion” of Cash Gifts. Now comes another “Royal” 
-affair with its headquarters at Merritton, Canada. It is 
to the credit of this that it does not try to conceal its 
‘real character by calling it a ‘‘distribution,’’ but plainly 
declares itself to be a “Lottery,” and a ‘Royal Cana- 
dian” one at that. It does not sneak behind “‘ gifts,”’ 
‘but has ‘‘ prizes,” and will have a ‘‘ drawing” ata given 
date, without any of the fool-cry of a “ distribution.” 

PAYING THE BILL POSTERS. 


This ‘‘Royal Canadian Lottery”? sends out its an- 
nouncements, or show bills, to people in our Western 
States, requesting them to post these ‘‘ in a conspicuous 
place.” To pay for. this service, the poster is to secure 
“one whole ticket of the said Lottery’ by registered 
letter—provided he sends ‘** one twenty-five cent silver- 
piece.’’—This shows remarkable shrewdness on the part 
of the Royal Lottery. This concern evidently has an 
agency in the Republic, as its envelopes containing cir- 
culars, etc., bear the New York post-mark. Our Post- 
Office officials should look out for this. 

THE LAWS NEED AMENDING. 

While the present laws have done much to. break up 
lotteries by excluding their correspondence from the 
mails, these Canada chaps disregard them. An amend- 
Ment was presented early in the present session of 
‘Congress which contained a most important feature. 
It proposed to exclude from the mails all newspapers 
containing advertisements of ‘lotteries. Should this 
ypass, it will be the most telling blow yot dealt the lottery. 











managers. The necessity for thus excluding such papers 
is shown by the fact that lotteries are now advertised 
almost as freely as ever. Not only in papers witha 
large circulation, but in small local sheets, through 
which the managers reach the rural population. An 
Ulster County, N. Y., paper, advertises a Kentucky 
lottery with a tempting display of prizes. The pub- 
lishers of the paper do not seem to be aware that they 
are inciting their readers to violate the spirit, if not the 
latter of the laws of their own -State and those of the 
Union. 


Tree Peddlers and Agents. 


‘“*Hawkeye,”’ Peru, Iowa, asks us to give warning thac 
avery ‘‘toney”’ agent is abroad, offering and taking orders 
for, among other improbable things, ‘‘ The only true 
Grape Vine Raspberry.” The warning comes too late to 
be of much use this season, but if our readers have heeded 
our frequent general caution, to let all these heretofore- 
unheard-of trees and plante alone, they will have es- 
caped this among other swindles. This * Grape-vine 
Raspberry,” turns up anew like the return of an old 
friend, after an absence of many years. While we 
can not be sure what this particular « ‘‘ Grape-vine 
Raspberry” really is without seeing the plant, it is 
likely to be identical with that sent under the same 
name several years ago— the Purple Flowering Raspberry 
(Rubus odoratus).. This shrub is not rare in, rocky 
places throughout the Northern States, and with its 
rose-purple flowers, two inches across, is very orna- 
mental. Its very flat, dry fruit, is well nigh worthless, 
and is produced very sparingly. We repeat, that no 
really valuable new fruit is ever first Introduced by ped- 
diers. If ne of ‘these claims to have exclusive sale of a 
new tree or plant, or claims. that this is introduced for 
the first season, ourreaders may be sure that it is just 
the tree or plant that they do not, want. 


Small Seed Swindles. 


Every now and then a p«rson having what he considers 
a valuable variety of vegetable or other plants, offers to 
send the seeds to those who will pay postage upon them, 
Editors, thinking that they are doing a good thing, make 
the announcement gratuitously. When these offers are 
made in good faith, those who make them usually soon 
run short of seed, and much dissatisfaction results. 
But such offers are not always disinterested: A. G. Rees, 
Nemaha Co., Kans., writes us that ‘he saw an advértise- 
ment of one who offered to send a packet of a new va- 
riety of corn, upon the receipt of five cents. Mr. R. sent 
his half dime, and received “thirty-eight kernels of 
mixed corn ;” of these only seventeen grains came up. 
From these seventeen stalks only seven badly filled ears 
were harvested, of an impure or mixed variety. Thisis 
a rather small swindle, but Mr. R. thinks, if one had 
enough to do, after paying for the thirty-eight grains, 
and the postage, the sender would make a handsome 
profit in this small seed business. 


Coloring Photographs, 


Inquiries and some complaints continue to come with 
reference to those parties who offer large inducements 
for ladies to work for them at coloring photographs. 
The number of these concerns is on the increase, and in 
addition to those named some months ago, a “‘ Royal” 
and a “Reliable Manufacturing Co.,”’ are offering in- 
ducements. A curious thing about the whole matter is, 
that each one warns the public against all others. Now 
a firm in Iowa, claim to be the “ original inventors, and 
the only reliable establishment.” We shall be glad to 
hear from those of our lady readers, who have had any 
experience with this photograph business. 


Cautionary Signals. 
—>—— 


A Preserving Recipe. 

A subscriber in Augusta, Ga., writes us that the fol- 
lowing recipe is selling:in that city for two dollars. It is 
claimed to preserve meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, in 
a perfectly natural state for thirty months. Here is the 





~recipe: ‘For FivE GALLons.» 


Boracic Acid, 2 oz. 

Carbonate of Soda, 2 oz. 

Salicylic Acid, 2 oz. 

White Sugar, 2 lbs., 
mix the first three ingredients in a quart of cold water, 
stir until all is dissolved, then add the sugar. Pour this 
mixture into five gallons of water, and let it stand thirty 
minutes before using; then put in your fruit, or pour 
the liquid over it.”- It is stated that it wil) not change 
the flavor. The vessels must be sealed. It is claimed 
that this recipe is patented, and on the certificates of 





right to use, threats of prosecution for infringement are 
maie.. We are informed that the agent selling the 
recipe, took away from. Augusta about three hundred 
dollars. As to the value of this preparation for pre- 
serving meats, etc., Boracic Acid has been used for 
many years, and so far as known, without deleterious 
effects. As to Salicylic Acid; wecannot speak 80 posi- 
tively. It has been considerably used in. medicine, and 
sometimes with unpleasant effects. The quantity here 
is small compared with the medicinal dose, still we can 
not advise its promiscuous use. We do not know what 
may be the effect. of continuously. taking it in small 
quantities. The effect of the Carbonate of Soda, would 
be to neutralize the two acids, at least)in part. The 
matter is an important one in a sanitary point of view, 
and should recieve the attention of the health boards. 





Amerikanischer: Agriculturist. . 
—<——> ‘ h 

The Amerikanischer Agriculturist is: the. only purely 
German Agricultural paper in the United States, and in 
the world for that matter. ‘It is especially adapted for 
all farmers, gardeners, and housekeepers speaking the 
German tongue. : It-is all original and gives ‘a world of 
inatter of great value and interest. It gives the most im- 
portant information to every German coming to this 
country, and every emigrant from. tle fatherland, should 
have it placed in his,hands the moment badomrhens our 
shores. : 8 

Every one of our Bnglish subscribers ‘who has a Ger- 
man in his employ, shold see that he has the German 
American Agriculturist, The. price is $1.50. per year, 
single numbers 15c. We will' senda specimen copy to 
any address on receipt of two 2c,’ stamps, Will every 
one of our English subscribers please see that every one 
of their German friends and acquaintances sends for a 
specimen copy of this paper. Address, American Agri- 
culturist, Orange Judd Co., Publishers, 751 “Broadway, 
WY: 

wast Bog lise > molet 


Clubs of Subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 


et i 


Bogus vs. Genuine Insurance,— 
The appalling number of Insurance Companies, which, 
have been wholly or in part. wrecked by genteel scoun- 
drels during the past few years, naturally shakes. public 
confidence in all kinds of insurance. Many of the gen- 
teel wreckers ought now to be in State prison; indeed, 
we know several of them who would be there, did they 
not by corrupt means influence legislation, or because 
the statute of limitations prevents the iron hand of the 
law from being laid upon them. Still the fell epidemic 
in Insurance Companies has not been without its benefi- 
cial results. While impairing confidence in Companies 
generally, it has shown just what Companies could and 
should be trusted. Among the very first of these is the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., which is 
both Life and Accidental. If we remember rightly, the 
American Agriculturist has never before. recommended 
but two Insurance Companies to the consideration of 
its readers: We now direct. their. attention to the 
Travelers, because we have absolute faith in its manage- 


' ment, and because its figures and statistics foorar past 


year show that it rests upon sure 


_— 
oo 


Asbestos Roofing.—Thc oN. *. ‘Trtbume” 
warmly endorses the Asbestos Roofing 
by H. W. Johns M'f’g Co., ‘‘as a light, portable, 
applied, and practically a fire-proof roofing.” —What-our 
contemporary says, we confirm. In fact,'we have 
many years recommended this’ roofing to our 
because in our own experience, we have,found it supe- 
rior to anything else of the kind manufactured, and be- 
cause we have yet to hear any complaint from the readers 
of the American Agriculturist whom we have urged. to 
use it. The company also ‘manufactures roof, car, and 
bridge paints, and have recently commenced {6 make 
strictly pure colors in ofl. To assist purchasers 
selecting shades- and colors, the man 
free, upon “application, “sample” sheets” 
standard colors and tints. They likewise ies 
phlet on “ Structural Decorations,” giving. hints aid 
suggestions fn’ painting and: decorating. 
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NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. 


‘ to sell our Rubber Prin Stamps. Sam- 
PAYS ples free. J.M. EN & CO., 
; 208 Superior St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Some New Books. 


— 
Mrs. Elliott's Housewife.—Containing Prac- 
tical Receipts in Cookery. By Mrs. Sarah Elliott. Re- 
vised and brought down to date by theauthor. Mrs. 
Elliott is a resident of a Southern State, and a large 
share of the recipes in the work are for the preparation 
of food in a manner popular with Southerners. This 
makes the present work quite unlike any other, and 
no matter how many works on cookery a house- 
keeper may have, this will be a valuable addition. 
Esp:cial attention is given to preparing food for the 
sik, the chapter on this being very full. The talks 
upon domestic economy interspersed throughoat, are 
marked by good sense and practical knowledge. 
Florida and Game Water Birds of the 
Atlantic Coast, and the Lakes of the United States. Mr. 
Roosevelt has written up Florida from the sportsman’s 
staid point, and any one who is fond of out-door life, 
with rod and gun, will follow him with deep interest as 
he unfolds the beauties of our Southern paradise of fine 
game. A yachting excursion to Florida during the 
winter season is most graphically described, such an one 
as will always rejoice the sportsman’s heart, and heal 
the sickly body. The Second Part contains chapters on 
the proper season for game bird shooting; guns and 
gunnery; bay snipe and other sea shore hunting; ducks 
on the inland lakes, etc. The sportsman can here find 
almost anything from the definition of a hunting term to 
directions for building a *‘battery.”” Published by the 
Orange Judd Co., 751 Broadway, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


The Game Fish of the Northern States 
and British Provinces. — Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt, author of several pleasing and instructive 
books of the river, woods, and farm, makes friends 
with the Game-fish of the New World, and advances our 
knowledge of their strange and interestinghabits. Mr. 
Roosevelt is somewhat of an enthusiast, and is sure to 
mingle sufficient pleasantry with his facts to keep the 
readerin good humor. Next toa fishing or hunting ex- 
cursion with this genial writer, is the perusal of his 
many exploits, told in his inimical charming way. 
“Game Fish”’ contains chapters on instructions in Fish 
and Fiehing, the American Trout; Sea Trout; trip to the 
La Val; the Salmon; White Fish; Mascallonge; Pickerel ; 
The Thousand Isles ; Striped, Black, Rock, and other 
Bass, etc. The methods of propagating fish are treated 
at length ; also flies and knots, and the interesting sub- 
ject of insect life. Camp-life makes up not the least 
pleasing portion of this book. The work is illustrated 
with full-page cuts of various game-fish, hooks, flies, 
knots, etc., and a fine frontispiece engraving of the 
author. Orange Judd Co., 751 Broadway, New York. 
Price, $2. 


Household Conveniences.—Being the experi- 
ence of many Practical Writers. Two Hundred and 
Twenty Illustrations. New York, Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. ‘Carpets and furniture may be of 
the latest styles and costly, and yet the rooms fail to be 
home-like,” says the preface ; and almost every one has 
had illustrations of the truth of the remark. There are 
houses that are no more suggestive of home, than the 
show-room of a furniture ware-house. All that is in the 
house has been purchased, and one with means can fur- 
nish a dozen houses exactly like it. It is only when 
a hundred little things, each due to the skill or thought- 
fulness of a member of the family, orof some friend, 
have accumulated, that the house has an individuality, 
and expresses the tastes and pursuits of those who live 
in it. 





The Only mechine that received an award on both 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
Exhibition ; was awarded the two last Gold 
given by the New York State Agricultural 

on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
ited States, for illustration and description fn 


fe 


“Appleton’s Cyclopedia 6f Applied Mechanics,” re- 


ssiursitaeneicteras ene 


|. WINARD HARDER, Cobleskill; Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


Q31VN03NN 


Prors. WeBeR and ScovELL, of CHAMPAIGN, Ills. Sent 
on application to 
as, GEO. L. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. 








RT-HAND INSTITUTE, ITHACA, N. Y, 








1867 78. 


Hatch&Poote. 


“Bankers. 
N% NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8, 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


LENOX PENS. 


Sold by Stationers or sent by mail, in gross boxes, post- 

paid, for $1.00 per gross. 

A Complete Series in Twelve Numbers, from 

which every writer can select 
THE BEST PEN 











For his or her peculiar style of penmanship. 
* A TRIAL TR P. 


or 
We will send a compartanen® box containing one gross of 
Lenox Pens,—assorted, twelve each of the twelve numbers 
(144 pens), by mail, post-paid,'for $1.00, or a handsome nickel- 
plated, spring-covered case containing two of each number 
(% pens), for twenty-five cents. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 

18 & 20 Astor Place, New York City. 


WHEAT CULTURE} 


THE SEED DRILL REGULATOR 
SAVE 











two-fifths of the Seed 

and one-half of the 
Fertilizer. tens the t. 
vents clogging. 


several days sooner. 6O per cent. more 
seed will come up; Produces strong plants 
and large yield. Send for pamphlet “How to Raise 
Wheat,"'Seed Drill Regulator Co. t, Centre Co.Pa 


IN PRESS. 


OUR FRIEND, THE DOG. 


A complete Guide to the points and properties of all 
known Breedx, and to their successful management in 
health and sickness. 

A Gorpon Stastes, C. M., M. D., R. N., author of 
‘*The Practical Kennel Guide,” ** Ladies’ Dogs,” ‘* Dogs 
and the Public,” &c., &c. 

Illustrated, with portraits of Champion and other Dogs. 

Cloth, crown, 8vo. PRIGE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 
751 Broadway, New York. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 











"IS THE BEST IN THE, WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING. 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER aXxD- 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth= 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE: 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre— 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with. 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


‘WABEROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St.,, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 











AMES PATENT 


CHILLED CENTENNIAL 


SWIVEL PLOWs,) 


a 





AMES PLOW COMPANY} 


SOLE MAKERS, 
538 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, | 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Send for Circulars, 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. I 
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SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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dogs, 

the fence for farms 
teries. Covered wit 
Barbed 


Gates, 
We also make the 


est all Iron ce. 
Meee work, vin 
ht work. 


dens, stock ranges and railroad 


bate af if vreaee ire i d steel wire, d: 
made of wrow, Tron an t) Te. .) 
Fand chen foot All Tron Automs 





; : ' ith- 
Sepa Seems Peer ei. 
“Caligraphs.” 4 W. 0. WYCKOFF. 


Is the only general pu~pose Wire Fence in use, being a Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turm 
pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is just. 
8, and very neat for lawns 
ee (or yoy it will last a life-time. 
ct. We ask for it a fair ony’ knowing it will wear itself into favor. The 
agi 
tic or Self-Opening Gate, 
t Wire Stretcher and Post A 
ind Engines for pumping water. 
For prices and particulars ask hardw: 
SEDGWICK 


Mfrs.. Richmond. India: 
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parks, school lots and ceme- 
It is Superior to Boards or: 




















stronggh and durability. 
also Chéapest and ‘Neat 
ture Russell's. 
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ANEW BUTTER NORKEN 


TRY ONE 


Af three years of ——— trial and public endorse- 

e offer to Dairymen and to the Trade, our HAND 
mer TER. WORKE Ta operating on the principle of dzrect 
and powerful “hafguaiag instead of rolling, grinding, or slid- 













in; upon the butt 

e claim that it is the only Butter- Worker which will cer- 
tainly, quickly and easily, take out. all the buttermilk, and 
nich pb not and cannot injure the grain of the butter. 
It works inthe salt as easily and as well. 


THE GENUINE 


1-2 


Five Sizes made for Family Dairies.. Eight sizes for Fac- 
tory use. We now make both the Round and Square form 
of Factory Churns. All our gonds are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship. They are strong, simple, efficient, 
convenient and dura) le. The continue to be 

THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a 

“ BLANCHARD BuTTEeR- WORKER,” or a genuine *‘ BLANCH- 
arp CHuURN,” and if he has none on hand, send postal for 
Prices and Descriptive Circular to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 
Established, 1818. 


DAIRY GOODS. 

We make, from the best mate- 
rial, superior articles of Dai 
Goods that are models of stren, a4 
and simplicity. far 
Churns, Lever — Ww — 
Factory — 
Workers, 1d a 14 liver 
medals a. for superiority. 


One Churn at wholesale ie fe 
we have no agent, Th td fo 


Gontisn, cubis a Gute TIS a antene, 
Atkinson, W! 


SPAIN’S 


CHURNS. 


Made_ of Seri Cedar, and 
— = Galvanized Iron 

end for Descriptive 
Cirenlar int Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Has Improvements over 


THE BEST! 


Ea ot clean, or to operate. 
not wear out; cover castings 
willnot break. Send forcircular. 


JOHN S. CARTER, 
Sole manufacturer, 
SYRACUSE, N. Ve 


EID’S 
CREAMERY 


ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 
T BUTTE 
Simplest and Best. 


Makes the Best Butter. 











Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
‘ower ‘a ay ged Printers, f 
* Shi ping Boxes, e i 
rite for Titustraten Catalogue. } | 
A. H. REID, ‘ 
26 8s. 16th Street, Phila., Pa. 


THE FERCUSON 








BUREAU CREAMERY. 


#1 
Uses the least ice, and saves the most labor..4$ 
undreds have discarded deep setters and adopted the 
Bureau. Highly endorsed by leading Dairymen. 

DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
orsend your milk to the factory, until you have sent for 
our large illustrated circulars and price lists 

THE FERGUSON M’F’G. CO. , Burlington, Vt. 


a makes the most and best butter. 








Stockbridge SHanures, 





Prices Reduced. Standard Maintained. 


The Massachusetts Fertilizer Inspector’s Valu- 
ations of the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES 
for the past seven years... . «+ ° 


Average 
$44.48 per Ton 


The Average Price for 1884 will be $4.50 per bag, or r $5 a ton less than last aere 


In bu 


ying a Se 1 its quality and by whom manufactured should be considered along with the price 
A ton of good English hay is considered by most farmers cheaper at $20 than a ton of bog meadow hay at 


0; re 


for the same reason the Stockbridge Manures, which are made largely from chemicals, and are very concen 
are cheaper at the prices asked than many fertilizers at half the price. aoe have stood the test of. the “Ys an 


State Inspectors for nearly ten years, an 


stan Send for pamphlet (mailed free), 


have been found the most 
market. The fact that they have been well made in the past should be a eufficient 
pen he og the future ; but, notwithstandin ane we are still under bonds 


richest fertilizers offered in the 


i 
rag) at geecenta of of Pog. apl serengt a8 
BOWKER FERTILIZER cGo., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 








SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 

livery of Milk in all 

Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 
A. A. 
Y2 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


Pat. Channel (an Creamery. 


Good in Dairies now all over the U. 8. 

Makes more Butter than any other process. 
Our aids dees = circulars are vouchers. 
We furnish Chu Butter Workers, etc. 
First order A wh iolesale where we _ have no 
agents—Agents wanted. Send for Circulars. 


WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 


Cooley Creamers. 


Made in tour styles, all sizes, 
for dairy or factory use. The 
oat creamer ever deemed of 
cient merit to be awarded a 
Medal 


lar e advertisement in 
April num Send postal 
Illustrated Circulars con 
testimonials. 

VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FaL1s, VT. 


CREAMERY 


@ Hasthe largest cooling 
surface, takes less 
cooling material, 
takes less labor in 

,operating it, and 


GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 














for 








Cami 





























betwee m1 ntlkins. 
m Lio 


JOHN S. CARTER Sle aaet 
Delaware Co. 


LIBAN? 


Requires no lifting or 
handling to skim or clean 
it. Itis the princeof LA= 
BOR-SAVING Cream- 
ers, It will last for 2 
years. It is warranted to 
do all we claim. To one: 
man in every town where 
not already introduced weSim 
will make a special privates = 
offer. Address, —= 
: DELAWARE co. ‘OREAMER co. 
Mention Am. Agricuiturist. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


XCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 
Selle. ue Wante Rayabig. 2 sqld. A- 


ROSS, Galien, raralings Sole PManuf'r. 














Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


Having received all the Guano Shipped to this Country 
Direct from the Deposits under new Government 
Coutract, we offer to the trade, 


Peruvian Guano 


of the best quality, and in excellent condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices, apply to 


HURTADO & CO,, 


16 & 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


GREAT REDUCTION! “FarweRs: 


By BAUCH & SONS, Phila., Sole Manuf’s of 


BAUGH?S $25 PHOSPHATE 


Of the $25 25 Phos 3 e there were sold aes 1879, 1287 
= dur 33 to: gure t7tons 
71882, Bast th during f 10,183 te pas ur 


air SONS, ia eo 














APORATING FRUIT 


Seca 


AMERICAN MAN'P te 


WAYNESBORO, 


FRUIT DRIER. 


PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


Deitz Automatic - Fruit Drier. 


a — 5 gl Paid 


Tera, Hire : 


fol ome 
and © ym oe i 


ES Ee ee 
PEACH CIDE af 














h Cider isa new a a 
yea r= bee ize $8 TANEN'T Dashel nett or ai 
Gheveate and ees tory "ior Sijpiay 
sale and retail. 
own, ar y 
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THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


27 SEARS IW VSS. 









GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by.all leading R, 
R. Cos. of this and 
‘other Countries, 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run wer and is cheap, effective, and 
ae will nb fe any Y Find of small in into feed at the 
a 


of 6 to 25 tachels per hour, accor uality and size 
T7 mill used. Send for Catalogue and ist. Address 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


beanie faction Gnd 
Ud, Feed and Ta 





le Meal. 
Send for Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & 60., 
y Philadelphia, Pa. 
eer New England’ and New 


rk, address 
110 John St., New York City. 





HERCULES WIND ENCINE. 


The principles of a Turbine ap- 
plied to a Wind Moter. Wede- 
sire to call attention to the fol- 
lowing extracts from a private 
letter, illustrating the superiority 
of the Hercules. 

** My ten-foot Hercules drives a 
12-inch Burr mill, elevates all my 
grain, | besides pumping all water 

or my stock. I was grinding corn 
to-day, the grinder making about 
1,000revolutions per minute,when 
aman came in, and after looking 
at the meal, asked if it was bolted 
it was ground so fine. It operates 
ina very light breeze. ll who 
have seen it, pronounce it the fin- 
est thing they ever saw. It is 

laced inside the cupola of my 
arn. Yours very tru 
JAMES OSTLANDER, 
Ridgeville, Lorain Co.. Ohio. 
Tiustrated Catalogues mailed to 


all who enclose stam) p. Addre 
RCULES WIND ENGINE CO., 
Mention this paper. Ww orcester, Mass. 


Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 5 
for p pumping water for Railroads. 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns 
rane Brick Yards, Draining, Ir- 

ting, etc., a8 well as Geared 
dmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders operated by Pum —. Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Double-face Grinders with 
Sweep, Corn Shellers. Wood Saws, Corn Cul- 
tivators, and ey Orit 
FREE NE 


co. 
REEPOR TE MS ? S.A. 


eget 


















4 FRENCH BUHR 


GoresMILLS 
wien eon 





THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions Sor erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 









‘MONARCH a YOUNG AMERICA 


Oorn and Oob Mills 
Only. mills made with 
¢AST CAST STEEL GRINDERS 

Warranted superior to 
any in pe for all purpos- 
= es. ll grind faster, run 

= ret = tl wear longer. 
= Satisfact guaranteed 
= Also Hay Presses, Corn 
is 8 Feed Cutters, 
= Horse Powers, etc. 
Send fer circulars and prices. Manfactured by. 
ITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


USLY SO AL 


Pulverizes eve’ omar eer soft, sticky, 
gummy. Grain, , Chemicals, Clay, 
otton Seed, Bark, “J -° -% A wonderf 
chine for grinding Corn, Feed, &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of Pail sizes, for ‘eS 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ were lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addre 
34 Cortiandt Street, New York. * 


PORTABLE 


CORN & FEED MILLS 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18, sizes, ada) 
for all kinds of Warrante: erted to 
do as good work as 3 Buhr stone, and to 
e satisfaction. We rantee them 
0 do all we claim for them. Will givea 
soveee —— a as Som 


raat eg a See 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


r Shells & ese. 


ND MTL (F. Wilson’s 
ent, more made 
er Mil ils and Farm Feed 
fale on on application. 
S., Easton, Pa. 


Bookwalter Engin 


rr tog ge 












The Newell 











act 








Creameries, and jurposes., 
Sea Be used f for ears without any 
in actual use. 


ot one ever ex joded., aaibe run 
any 0. In mce. 
ie 4 ‘Engine con comp 


ete, 
' ved. No Engine 
built s 80 o ood 8 eee so pow in vie 
3 Horse-P ower... 
. te 
r al ogues, Free ; 
JAME c FFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty st. aw York City, or Soringfeld, Ohio, 








Star Cane Mill 


GRINDS twice as fast. Double the 
capacity. EAPEST mill made, 
WARRANTED in ever ry tn geen We 
manufacture ten different styles of 
Cane Mills and a full stock of Sugar 
Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBS’ 
EVAPORATOR. 


“Wan oa eg ne ny A Saves half the 
f la can operate it. Saves 
Syrup made on it brings a higher price in market. 
Don't fail to investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
for cireular to 


J.-A. FIELD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 






EIGHTH AND HOWARD §Ts., 












‘Address, TAYLOR MFC. CO. 





(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg. Pa 
LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, 
e@ HEAVY. 


For Steam or Water Power. Also 
PORTABLE, 
ENGINES. 222 
@ DETACHED. 


From 6 to 30 Horse Power. 


‘Built by RUSSELL & CO., 


MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


PORTER MANUF'G GO. 





Zz 


YOUNG, Gen. Age 2 rinnas d St., New Tore 


ZZ aa 











CHESOTA 


Wonderfully simple and perfect in its threshing 
and separating qualities. Saves ALL the Grain and 
cleans itready for Market. Runseasily, con. 
structed durably, finished beautifully, least expen. 
sive, and most economical and SATISFACTORY 


MACHINE now MADE. It 
handle wet grain See BEST pope ys ve, 


irenne THRE SHER 3" 
aeokee, cleans IN USE 


both as well ag 

wheat; requires no change ex- 
cept thesieve. Has more square feet of separating 
and cleaning surface than any other machine; can 
not be overloaded. It is both overand under blast, 
Our CLOVER HULLING ATTACHMENT 
(new and very desirable.) SEPARATORS of the 
various sizes fitted for Steam or Horse-Power. 

The PITTS and ty ae + ae — 
Powers, as made by us, are unexcell 


TILLWATER NO. Nt 10 















! 7an4 S3AVS 


We also make the STILLWATER No. 12 and 
MINNESOTA GIANT FARM ENGINES, 
each having return flues, and fitted for burning 
straw, wood or coal. These Engines are made and 
finished in the most perfect manner, and are built as 
Tractions when so ordered. We also manufacture 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


For Price-List and Circulars, address 


N.W. MFG & CAR CO. 


Successors to SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 
Manufacturers, Stillwater, Minn. 


gE HAYING TOOLS. 


For stacking out in 
fields or 


mowing 
away in barns 
vy * labor and mon- 
mole, durable, 
coat + little. No 
trouble to get over 
high beams or to the 
end of deep b 
Thousands now in 
use.. Wood Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, etc. 
Send for circular 
and designe for track- 
ing barns to 





Anti friction Hay Grapple Fork. 
ier. 2 
U. 8. Wind E & Pump 0o., Batavia, Kane Oo., Ill 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


Horse Powe EH R ES H E R S Clover Hullers 


(Suited te all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE, 


cially oneptes teed perpcees requir- 
Rent power. iron boilers— 
wen Bd Ms am insured paya- 

to the purchaser. Guaranteed as 
ere Ready to run as soon a8 


v 

Z HORSE PowER, one. 
e00. 
500.00. 















“ “ 
“ . 


Write to 


Paige Mf’g Co. 


340 and $42 State Street, fy tA BEY 0. 


Spray Your Fruit Trees 
WITH 


Field’s Orchard Force Pump 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 
Positively the Cheapest and the Best. 
} All Sizes and Kinds of_ Iron Pumps. 
You can save money by purchases 
ds pumps from us. Send for Cate 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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EITHER OF THESE BOOKS SENT POST- PAID ON ‘RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


FARM and GARDEN. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 
A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making 
Brooms on a Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 
Paper, .50; Cloth, .75 


Chemistry of the Farm, 
Treating with the utmost clearness and -conciseness, 
and in the most popular manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a 
welcome manual for those, who, while not having 
time to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly 
have such an idea as thi gives them of its relation to 
operations on the farm. By R. Warrnaton, F. C. 8. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Colorado as an Kactaaaaa State. 

Its Farms, Fields, and Agricultural Lands. Of great 
interest to all who would know the agricultural re- 
sources of this State, the growth of which has been 
hitherto unparalleled. By Witutam E. Pazor, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the ‘‘Colorado Farmer.”’ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1.50 


Elements of Agriculture, 
This is one of the works which no Farmer’s son, 
whether his books be few.or many, should fail to 
own and read. It will make hima better and more 
successful farmer. By Geo. E. Wartne, JR. Cloth. 1.00 


Gardening for Young and Old. 
A work intended to interest Farmers’ Boys in Farm- 
Gardening, which means a better and more profitable 
form of Agriculture. The teachings are given in the 
familiar manner so well known in the author's 
** Walks and Talks on the Farm.” By JosrepH Harris. 
Tlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Harris Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Enlarged and Improved. With additions from the 
author’s manuscripts and original notes. By the 
late THADDEUS Wit1t1Am Harris, M.D. Iilustrated 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- 
vision of Professor Acassiz. Edited by Hon. CHARLES 
L. Furnt. This work is fully illustrated with two 
hundred and seventy-eight fine wood-cuts, and eight 
beautiful steel plates, full-page size, containing ninety- 
five figures. Published in two beautiful editions; one 
plain, with steel engravings, extra cloth; the other in 
extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, engravings col- 
ored with great accuracy. Octavo, 640 pages. Cloth, 
8vo. Plain, 4.00; Colored Plates, 6.50 


Harris Talks on Manures, 
Revised and Enlarged by the Author. A seriesof fa- 
miliar and practical Talks between the Author and the 
Deacon, the Doctor, and other Neighhors, on the whole 
subject of Manaures and Fertilizers. Including achap- 
ter specially written forit by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. By JoszrH Harris, M. §8., 
author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris 
on the Pig,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 1.75 


Henderson's Gardening for Profit. 
A now well known and standard work on Market and 
Family Gardening. The author’s own successful ex- 
perience of nearly 80 years, enables him to give most 
valuable information. By Peter HEenpErRson. Fine- 
ly Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure, 
This work is prepared to meet the wants of all classes 
in Country, City, and Village, who keep a garden for 
their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of pro- 
ducts. It is adapted to the wants of the amateur in in- 


doorand out-door gardening. It is one of the best 
guides to Window Gardening we know of. By Pretrer 
HENDERSON. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Henderson's Practical Floriculture. 
A Guide to the Successful Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of Florists’ Plants. In this work, which has 
everywhere become so deservedly popular, not only is 
the whole “art and mystery” of propagation ex- 
plained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. By 
Prerer HENDERSON. Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. : 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 








New American Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. New, revised, and enlarged 
edition, by L. F. ALLEN. There is no other work, of 
equal value to this, upon the subjects of which it treats. 
The old work stood in the front rarik, and the revised 
and enlarged edition more than maintains its advanced 
place. Cloth. 2.50 


Quinn's Money in the Garden. 


The author gives, in a plain, practical style, instruc- 
tions on three distinct, although closely connected, 
branches of gardening—the kitchen garden, market 
garden, and fleld culture, from successful practical ex- 
perience for a term of years. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Riley’s Potato Pests, 


An Illustrated Account of the Colorado Potato-beetle 
and the other Insect Foes of the Potato in North 
America. With Suggestions for their Repression and 
Methods for their Destruction. By CHARLES V. RiwEy, 
M.'A., Ph. D. Illustrated. 12mo. Paper, .50; Cloth, .75 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my. Garden. 


The reader is told how, after four years’ experience, 
the author managed to secure a profit of $1000, while at 
the same time carrying on pastoral and literary work. 
By Rev. E. P. Roz. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Silos and Ensilage. 


The Preservation of Fodder Corn, and other Green 
Fodder Crops. Bringing together the most recent in- 
formation, front various sources. Edited by Dr. 
GrorGE THURBER. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .50 


Sweet Potato Culture. 


The Sweet Potato is no longer a rare thing in any but 
the northern-most. localities, being successfully cul- 
tivated in many places further north than Virginia. 
This little book supplies the want, not before met, of a 
guide to its culture. By Jas. Fritz, Author of * South- 
ern Apple and Peach Culturist.’? Paper cover. .40 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 


Garden. 

One of the most important needs of the tiller of the 
soil is a knowledgeof insect pests to vegetation. In 
this work, which is made more valuable by its abund- 
ant illustrations, Mrs. Treat gives the results of her 
own observations, and also most valuable selections 
from other sources. By Mary Treat. Cloth. 2.00 


Truck Farming at the South. 


A work giving the experience of a successful grower 
of vegetables or “ garden truck” for Northern markets. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of Agriculture. By A. OrmizEr, of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


White’s Gardening for the South, 


An admirable work on Gardening, which will be found 
especially valuable to those living in the Southern 
States, as it gives the varieties of vegetables and fruits 
adapted to the South, and the necessary modes of cul- 
ture. By the late Wrnt1am N. Warts, of Athens, Ga., 
with additions by Mr. J. Van Buren and Dr. James 
Camak. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, 2.00 


FRUITS and FLOWERS. 





Barry's Fruit Garden. 


This book, in its earliest editions, lias always been 
regarded as standard authority. The author has had 
more than thirty years’practical experience at the head 
of one of the largest nurseries in ‘this country. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised by the author. By P. 
Barry. Cloth, 2.50 


Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide. 


Intended especially for the American. climate; being 
a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Grape-vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the 
Construction and Heating. By Wu. CHORLTON. 
Illustrated. - Cloth, 12mo, 5 





Elliott’s Hand-Book for Fruit Growers. 


For those who grow fruit for their own use, with an 
Addenda, treating on flowering shrubs, roses, etc. By 
F. R. Exvtiorr. With 60 Dlustrations, 

Paper, .60; Cloth, 1.00 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


This is one of the very best of works on the Culture 
of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for all de- 
partments of Propagation, Culture, etc., with.105.ex- 
cellent Engravings, illustrating Planting, Training, 
Grafting, etc. By AnpREw 8, Furier, Practical Hor- 
ticulturist. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. - 


Rewritten, enlarged, and brought fully up to the 
present time. This is the first work exclusively de- 
voted to Small Fruits, and it continues to be the 
recognized authority. It is equally adapted to the 
needs and requirements of the private cultivator and 
the market grower. This book covérs. thé whole 
ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their Culture, 
Varieties, Packing for Mesket's etc. By _ANDERW. 8. 
FULLER. ae 


Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist, 


A practical little work, meeting with universal favor. 
It gives a full list of varieties. Paper cover, 12mo, .20 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 


This is the only practical Guide to Peach Culture on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and is the best work upon 
the subject of Peach Growing for those who would be 
successful in that culture in any part of the country. 
It has been thoroughly revised, and a large portion of 
it rewritten by Hon. J. ALEXANDER Futon, the 
author, bringing it down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and 


Wine-Making. 

New, revised, and enlarged edition, By Professor 
Grorcz Husmann. With Contributions from well- 
known Grape-Growers, giving a wide range of ex- 
perience. The best work on” the subject.” Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Mohr on the Grape Vine, 


This is a very plain discussion of the structure of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in its pruning, train- 
ing, and cultivation generally. By Prof. FrepERick 
Mosr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


My Vineyard at Lakeview. 


This book tells just what the beginner in grape cul- 
ture wishes to know, with the charm that always at- . 
tends the relation of personal experience. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.% 


Parsons on the Rose, 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose. By Samur. B. Parsons. New; Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Brought down to date.. Elegantly 
Printed, and Beautifully Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise Pears intelligently, and with 
the best results, how to find out the character of the 
soil, the best mode of preparing it, the best varieties 
to select under existing conditions, the best’ mode of 
planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, etc. Illustra- 
ted. By P. T. Quin, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 


Contents:—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.— 
Choice of Locations.—Preparing the Ground, —Planting 
the Vines.—Management of Meadows.—Flooding.— 
Enemies and Difficulties Overcome,—Picking.--Keep- 
ing.—Profit and Loss.—Letters from Practical Grow- 
ers.—Insects Injurious to the Cranberry, This is one 
of the very best and most practical works upon Cran- 
berry Culture that have ever been issued!’ By Joszpu 
J. Wurtz, A Practical Grower. Tlustrated, Cloth, 
12mo. 1.25 
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HE BRADLEY 


#* REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
we RAKES. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


AGENTS "WANTED eos in unoccupied Territory. 
BOSTON, $28. Market S. ?BR aes & C0. 
New York, 22 College Place.) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


7,000 GHALLENGe WIND MILLS. 


IN USE bod Ae 258 State and Territory of 
U.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 

f years, and has 

thout tower 
oother mill can 
pare aeSt 


> 
ed territory. Cat- 
ogee free. OHAL GE WIND MILL 

FEED MILL OO.,Bataria, Kane Co,UL 








THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY IN ONE VOLUME. 


Famous and Decisive B ATTL LE S 
History from the Battle- ll 
By CapTatn CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 

Shows how Nations have been 

made or destroyed in a day..-How We 0 RI WORLD. 
Fame or Disaster has wiroed on5. 
Contest.--A Grand Book 
Young.—Saves Time, Fry the caries iecaesenk pleasure ed 
instruction. — Maps and Fine Illustrations. Agent 


anted Everywhere. Write at once for full descrip: 
tion KI oe Addre: 





J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 
FIFT CATALOGUE ¢ of ty CURIOUS, 
ané out-of-t every 
t 3 fine old English Zaitions of the Works 
of standard A authors; Illustrated Works, in- 
cluding many of the famous Euro _ gal- 
OLD leries, &c.,&c. Many finely bound, and all 
offered at lower ~ ge = ever quoted be- 
fore. Just ready, an @ will, be mailed 
te any address. Send Posta 
BOOK. EATES & LAURIAT, 
801-805 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





H{ASD-B00k of TREE-PLANTING 
WHY TO awe, WHERE TO Pyar r, 
WHAT r TO PLANT, HOW PLANT, By 
Eeueston, Chief of ’ Forestry 7 Division. me. ET ue 
Agriculture, Washington. A complete guide to the tree- 
planter, whether of “—_- trees or of forests; 16mo., 
cloth. Price 7% cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 





How to Make It; how to obtain 
the silk for it. We send 


reptiles, @ Pp! 
ef flowers of vari all for 60 cts., with powder 
and ist for my mes to ornaanbert the 


ting pad 
silk. These utferns can be instant oe transferred to any 
material, and can be used @ hundred times over. 
Our book, “‘How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
La instructions for making a =e of patchwork, 
and illustrations of EA fancy stitches 
ining we | ye ed the silk. ae be has illus- 
— of all Kens on and A stitches 
Ee ieetcnedions 2 foe a is kind fy ceabroidery and 
Tor making many bee utiful and useful arti It sieo 
a 


icles. 
riptive and illustrated — of _nearl 
tterns for various kinds of embroide: Price. eed 
ll the above, with ten varieties of silk. for 10-inch block, 
90 cents: with silk for 12-inch block, $1 with silk for 
Silks in $1., $2. and $3. 


both blocks ae 5 Sy a. 
packages. PRTTeN 17 Bons as pad St. New York. 
After May wt at re West 14th 8: 


ANTED AGENTS at once to sell the authentic 
and’ one fe IY WENDEL » by Geo. 
Lowell Aum. le are waiti 
6 RUSSELL, Publis 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Either of these Books sent Post-Paid on 
Receipt of the Price. 


The Game Fish of the Northern States 


and British Provinces. 
With an account of the Salmon and Sea Trout fisheries 
of Canada and New Brunswick, together with simple 
directions for tying artificial flies, etc., etc. By 
RoBERT — SEVELT. 2.00 


Superior 
or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. Embracing "full directions 
for Dressing Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, ‘ete. By Roperrt BaRnNwEL.L Roose- 
VELT. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Florida, and the Game Water Birds 
Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United 
States. With a full account of the sporting along our 
seashores and inland waters, and remarks on breech- 
loaders and hammerless guns. By Ropert BARNWELL 
Roosevett. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the 
author. Cloth, 12mo, 2.00 


’s Gazetteer and General Guide. 
Third Revised Edition by the author. Finely illus- 
trated with engravings of game birds and animals, and 
giving four large maps of game regions, With infor- 
mation of the Freatest value toall interested in sport- 
ing matters. 1,000 pages. Cloth, 12mo. 8.00 


The Scientific Angler. 
A general and instructive work on Artistic An 4 
hy the late Davip Foster. Compiled by his 
ith an Introductory Chapter and Uopious Foot 
Notes, by Wmi1am C. Harris, Editor of the ** Ameri- 
can Angier. ** Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Fae De of Great Britain, America, and 
untries, 

ew. wy Meo and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 

ng, Training. and Management in Health and Disease. 

all the essential parts of the two Standard 

Ww. on the Dog, by.‘‘ STONEHENGE,”’ thereby fur- 

what once ‘eons $11.25 for $2.00. Over One 

. Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Ameri- 

can be ay Most Complete Book ever Publish. 

ed. Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Karded st Bench Shows, down to 1883. On 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


for} 


for 





4  Sietta, Mass. 








of pris. 
D. APPLETON 7 hy) Publishers, 
The State that is ona BOOM. 
For ery information 


& & Bond Street, New York. 
about “LAND OF 
FLOWERS,” Subscribe to gy 

FLORIDA WEEKLY TIMES. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fa, 

ONLY $1 A YEAR, 

With a Colored Map of Florida free. 

Specimen copies free. 








sicore, 1848; Peter Parley’s Universal Histo 
Fanshawe. 1828; any of the five lectures of 3 
erson, 1888 to it; int Et First lient, 1 1840; Taineriane, 
Aaraaf, 1829 $45: Moll Pitcher, 
1882; Moe Pen 1886, and feel oo for other first 
editions of ri Hawthorne, Poe, and ittier. For 
fist, address C. B. FOOTE, P, 0. Box 8766, New York, 


NEW BUSINESS MAN’S ASSISTANT 


ND READY RECKONER, for the Merchant, Me- 
chanic, and Farmer. Full of legal forms and 
instructions. 50c. paper, $1.00 leather. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 


VE PER VOLUME will be paid for The Dial, 1842,; sr; 








ze want a $80, 26 Shot Repeating 
hritle for$15,a og Breech Loadin 
Shot Gun for $16, a $12 Conce 
Py for Ah a '$25 Magic Lan- 
n get any of these 


tern for $12 
. getu a club for the 


articles FREE, ? you 
New American — ary, Send $1.00for 
@sample copy andtry it. If you have a Lan- 
tern you can start a business that may 
Bay on from $1O0to 5 eid night 
at once for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Watches, Self-cocking Revol- 
vers, Spy Glasses, semen og Telegraph Instruments, Or- 
fr mn hestreoenas Violins, & “UFAC ps TURIN ao the. road 
0 — A 5 
tbe RED, Weuesu Street, New Yorke 
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10c,; 


handsome Shape Novelties, 25c; 50 ne 


100 Mesbosned Soree Pictures, ter 100 Decatcomanies, 


50 new Scrap-book cards, 25c jy Same set, 6e: 6 


Comics, 


all for 75c-. Printing Presses & Material for’ sale 


Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa 


= catalogue. GITHENSs & Son, 





So Embossed Chromo Cards, 

bouquets of flowers, hand holding 
bonquet, Ancient and Modern Views, &c., 
(every card embossed) something just out 
only 10 cents. As an inducement for 


you to get up 
Handsome 
with a $1.00 


les, 50 allnew Chrom 


a club we will send youa 
Four Bladed Pearl 
order HUB CARD CO., BOSTON, 


will print your namein new on 
Oc, 11 packs tor 1,00, 
Book 25c, 


and the above ring FREE to sender of clu 19% Sample 
‘APITOL CARD TO. 


post-paid. C. 





GQLovely Cards Choice Chromos, 


New style fruit or pock- 


et knife, 


free with a 50c, order. 


pretty t t @, te. 25 Ane 
retty ype, bos -paid 
gold edge cs vet Hidden bane 
mo cards, 1 “for 20¢ 500 other styles, 
i Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 
OE, oe samples to canvass with. 
ARD WORK 
Meriden, Conn, od 





40 Satin Enameled Verse Oards, 

pen script motto, Golden Beauties and Bird 

Cards with name, 10c. A beautiful present 
B free witha he order. — no two alike, 
im embossed Scrap Pictures, 20c. ints’ Al- 
S bum, 25c, ALLING BROS., No ford, Ct. 





* in Script T: on New Artistic 
YOUR N AME &, Gold ‘and Sat: a Pinta Meat Chrome 


Cards, 10c. 50 neues yt. — >> 10c. 


either and a Pres 


6 packs of 


FRANKLIN "PRINTING C CO., New Haven, Conn. 





50 choice Verse, Bird, see ry & & Seaview 
cee. 


nae name on, 10c. nts’ le Boo 
WN PRINTING CO., Northtord, com 





. blank, 


spverted Scrap Pictures, verses, mottoes, &c., 
Oc., or 50 Cards. 10c. 
SCRAP BOOK CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on, and2 
sheets Scrap a 20c. 


HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





LEGANT pack of 50 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & Silver Napkin Rin or Ag'ts? 


Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & Co., 


lintonville, Conn. 
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NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards, no2 
alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 packs 
sample book 25¢. L. JONES 


$1.00. Agent’s 
& CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





AO (1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 


name, 1c, 1 oi Ae . 


“fie & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





new style large Chromo Cards, Swiss and 


eee ay 
Aj French florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &c. name on 10c. 
Elegant premiums free. Atha Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 





ICROSCOPES Zeescoves, ameter, Photographie Out Out 


ts for 
AL 
Philadelphia. 


Amateurs Gpera Glasses, 
& 99 ey Successors to R. &J. Beck, 
ior rice List free to any address. 





STO! P THIEF! 
! 0z. to 10 Ibs. sold at Hardwareor 
1 co. on receipt of $2.60. Address 


nes of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 





have a@ new and rich work of rare attraction and 
value. Over 2.000 smyromne me Mor ine 1,200 pages ti in a 
olume Bev er oetere, canal lod for the FARMER, 
STOC R. 4 (MER, 
and Oo — 3 wonertbened 7 ENE Great Work. 
I think the ee 

leled and that its sale 

offers capable men 

a chance to make 

vestigation sol Heited ! ! Avaluable pamphlet free ! A confiden- 
tial proposition to those open for an engagement. Address 

MPSON, PUBLISHER, 404 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ments are wnparal- 
money note mee | elsewhere in the book-line to-day. In- 





jp 
TO INTRODUCE i5".Si2"sat 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
and PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
3 MONTHS on trial, on receipt of 
ONLY I nd c ENTS 
tral ba omcly prince, ease 
ase eilied by domes. 


e8. 
ters from “JOHN'S WIFE, 





Puzzles, 
Home Cooking, Housekeeper’s ne. and | hints 
IES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 





no OGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-' 
gue, of works by Benn Pitman, with alpha! 
antoaticen ? or beginners sent on application. Add 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati 








& Co. 
PATENTS. Lenox bw 7 turner 


Examiners 


t an 16,000 cases. 
Describe case and write for terms. 


ness. 


in the Patent ice. Attorneys in more 
Familiar with every praben of the busi- 





We continue to 

4 actassolicitorsfor 

patents, caveats, 

trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 

the United States, and to obtain ] pat- 

ents in Canada, England, France, 
Geumany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 


charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre>. 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in 


the SCIENTIFIC AME 


ICAN, which has 


the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential aoe of its kind published in tho 


world. Thea 


vantages of such a notice every 


patentee understands. 
wieart ‘large and splendid ly illustrated news- 


er is 


ublished WEEKLY at $3.20 a your, 


is admitted to be the best paper devote 
rey science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industri 


progress, 


published in any country. Single 


copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 


dealers, 


Address, Munn & Co. , publishers of Scien- 


tific American, 261 Broadway, 


New York. 


Handbook about patents mailed free, 








a 
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Last Call ! 
HUNDREDS OF PREMIUMS 


Offered to Our Subscribers. 
We again oall the attention of all our Readers 
to the 
ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST. 


Containing Thirty-six pages, with a large num- 
ber of Engravings, describing elegant Premiums, 
offered to our subscribers.—This List was made up 


in October last and the offer holds good 
To the End of June. 


tay~ Every one who has not received a copy, or 
who has lost or mislaid the copy received, is in- 
vited to send his address for one, by Postal Card or 
otherwise.—Also the address of any friend who 
will be interested in receiving a copy. [S¥-A copy 
will be mailed post-paid to all desiring one. 





New Book Premiums. 
gy 
See the offer on page 185 of the April American 
Agriculturist. 





— v 


Our New Microscope. 


a aa 
We would call attention to the new Microscope, 


@ fall description of which was given in the March 
number (pages 142 and 143), and one of which we 
will present, delivered free, with the American 
Agriculturist, post-paid, to any new subscriber for 
1884, for two dollars. Any person who is already 
a subscriber to the American Agriculturist, can have 


one of these Microscopes delivered free for one 


dollar and twenty-five cents. 





Do you want to get a 


Worcester’s Unabridged | 


Dictionary free ? — wiite us, 


and we will tell you how you can do it? 





Extended to June First. 


a 

The magnificent offer of Premium books, as fully 
‘described on page 140 of the March 1884 American 
Agriculturist, is extended to June Ist. 

To any one sending us, before June Ist, one new 
subscription at our regular rate of $1.50 a year, and 
10c, extra for postage, we will forward any one of 
the four premium books. ,“‘ Farm Convenicnces,’’ 
“*Household Conveniences,” ‘‘ Cottage Houses,”’ 
and ‘‘ Barn Plans and Out-buildings.’? This offer 
‘does not include any other premium. 








Valuable Watches as Premiums 


pu eg ee 

Send to us for circular descriptive of twelve 
different Watches, any of which will be sent as 
Premiums for subscribers to the American Agricul- 
turist sent before June 1. Address the Publishers. 


-_ 
a al 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 


i ae 
SEEDSMEN. 


R. H. AttEN & Co., Nos. 189, 191 Water St., New York 
City.—Besides vegetable and flower seeds, unusually full 
in’ grasses, grains, and other farm seeds. Also garden 
implements and requisites. 

B. K. Buss & Sons, No. 34 ay St., New York 
City.—As full as usual with many novelties in vegetables 
and flowers. Also plants, small fruits, garden tools, 
etc., etc. 

G. R. CLark & Co., Scranton Pa.—Sceds, vegetable 
plants, greenhouse, and other plants etc. 

E. L. MEYERS, Hutchinson, Kansas.—Besides the newer 
vegetable and flower seeds, agricultural and tree seeds, 
and useful essays on silk, tree, and grass culture, etc. 

Pacer & Ketsry, Des Moines, Iowa.— Besides seeds of 
all kinds, greenhouse, and other plants, and implements 
in great variety are offered. 

J. H. & W. E. Cone, Hartford, Conn.—Offer the cele- 
brated Wethersfield garden seede, and deal largely in 
grass seeds. 

PakKER, GANNETT & Woop, 49 N. Market St., Boston, 
Mass.—Besides seeds, and a long list of specialties, 
choice plants, ornamental trees, small fruits, fertilizers, 
and implements. 

A.D. Perry & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—Compact seed 
lists, and very full in implements, some of which are 
quite new. 

PrineLe & HorsForp, Charlotte, Vt.—A number of 
specialties in wheat, oats, aud other grains, also vegeta- 
ble seeds of choice varieties that origfhated with them. 

Paruam, RANDLE & Co., Litchfield, I1].—Seed potatoes 
and vegetable plants in variety. 

E A. Reeves & Co., No 68 Cortland St., New York 
City.—A very full descriptive list, with novelties. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, [11.—A carefully selected 
list, with useful notes. 

W. E. WELD, Ingleside, Steuben Co., N. ¥.—Special 
list of seed potatoes. 


NURSERYMEN, 


G. G. Benzgpict, Delaware, Ohio. — Strawberry and 
Raspberry Plants and Seed Potatoes. 

Cuas. J. Buack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J.—General 
nursery stock, very full in peaches, also greenhouse 
plants. ; 

Joun G. Burrow, Fishkill, N. Y.—Grape vines and 
small fruits generally. 

A. J. Caywoop, Marlboro, N. Y.—Special circular, de- 
cortaeve of the Duchess Grape and the Marlboro Rasp- 

erry. 

O. S. Cuarin, San Diego, Cal.—General fruits and or- 
namental stock, with varieties suited to the country. 

MattTrHEew CRAwForRD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.—Though 
called a ‘* strawberry catalogue,”’ it has other small fruits, 
and is a compact treatise on strawberry culture. 

EttwancrerR & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Issue a 
supplemental catalogue offering new and scarce varieties 
in the different departments of their immense nurseries. 

A.D. Frexp, Indianola, lowa.—Fruit and other trees 
at very low prices. 

Cuas. F. GARDNER, Osage, Iowa.—General stock, and 
strong in forest trees. 

J. R. Koynan, Rising City, Neb.—Small fruits and 
forest tree seedlings. 

Jacos W. Manning, Reading, Mass.—A special spring 
list of a very large stock, 

Gro. L. Mrtuer, Stocton P, O0., Butler Co., Ohio.— 
Small fruits and greenhouse plants. 

Wx. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—An interesting cata- 
logue, and up to the times, i 

Parsons & Sons Company, Finshing, N. Y¥.—A collec- 
tion of ornamental trees and shrubs, unequalled in this 
country, and by few abroad. 

Storrs, HARRISON & Co., Painesville, Ohio.—This ex- 
tensive nursery, besides fruits and flowers in this cata- 
logue, add vegetable and flower seeds. 


FLORISTS. , 

P. J. Beroxmans, Augusta, Ga,—A full collection, 
especially of plants suited to the South. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Have of late 
years devated much attention to rose culture. Their 
special Rose Catalogue for this spring, is not only ex- 
tremely full, but is a wonder of careful arrangement. 

Frep. W. Kesey, No. 208 Broadway, New York City. 
—Represents the Compagnie Continentale d’Horticulture 
(formerly J. Linden), the great establishment for new 
and rare plants at Ghent, Belgium. 

Joun Saut, Washington, D. C.—As usual, novelties in 
choice plants are numerous. <A special Rose List and a 
plate of fine Moss Roses, 

Epwarp,D. Sturtevant, Bordentown, N. J,—Rare 
— lilies and other aquatics, and general greenhouse 
stock, 

J. M. Tuorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St., New York 
ig ares gladiolus list, other spring bulbs and small 
fruits. 


Pur. Stus.ER, Napierville, Ill.—Small fruits with di- 
rections for culture. 








J. A. DeVeeEr, No. 318 Le age A New York City.— 
Represents Ant. Roozen & Son, celebrated, bulb growers 
at Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. 

Wituiam C. Winson, 45 West 14th St., New York eG 
—A large catalogue, including all departments of 
culture, each well filled with the newest and best. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under this head are classed al] the Stefogees that 
could not be properly arranged in the other divisions. 

AsHLEY PHosPHATE Company, Washington, D, C.— 
Two pamphlets are sent. One‘is an almanac, with Iudi- 
crous engravings and matter intended to call popular 
atrension bo oer i. Fhe bara eg mainly, Pa de- 

on of *‘ Floats,” a vi ne , which is the 
forts in which the phosphate rock is now indgely applied. 

W. J. Baker & Bro., No. 215 Pearl St., New York 
City. Ina pamphlet entitled: * Facts for Farmers,” is 

ven an xccount of the numerous fertilizers made b: 
be firm, and testimonials from those who have 

em. 

Jacos H. Bean, Decatur, Ill.—Illustrates and #- 
scribes his Hay Stacker, Hay-Loader, Hay-Roof, and 
other apparatus for facilita the curing of the hay 
crop. 


T. B, Everett & Co., 48 South Market St.,Boston, 
Mass.—A large, finely illustrated catalogue of farm im- 
plements, including the most recent; also dairy ap- 
paratus. 

W. H. Fay & Co., Camden, N. J.—Fay's Waterproof 
Manilla, with illustrations showing the Teemaer of ap- 
plying it to temporary buildings, etc. 

FREEPORT Macutine Co., Freeport, Tl.—The 
of the Stover Wind-mill announce their removal to en- 
larged quarters. 


H. B. Grirrine & Co., No. 70 Cortlandt St., New 
York City.—Farm Implements in large variety, also fer- 
tilizers of all kinds. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co.. No. 85-87 Cortlandt S8t., 
New York City Appest as implement dealers and issue 
- neue fully illustrated catalogue of their stock in 

s line. 

Joun B. Howe, Seneca, Ill.—Poland-China Swine and 
High-Class Poultry. A treatise on both as well as a 
catalogue, 

H. H. Hutronms, Fennville, Mich:—A New Wire 
Stretcher. 

Atrrep Lzrpa, Delaware Station, N. J.—Makes a 
specialty of Plymouth Rock fowls. j 

Wm. E. Lrncoun & Co., Warren, Mass., and London; 
Ont.—A full description of the “Ch i Can Cre + 

C. M. Lurxrin, Olstead, N. H.—Illustrates. and de- 
scribes the Lufkin Swivel Plow. 

Toe Maprzs FormuLa aND Pero 
158 Front St., New York.—. special _ fertilizers 
for tropical fruits, and issuea catalogn 

CHARLES MitL4R & Son, Utica, N. ¥.—Cheese Factory 
and Dairy Apparatus in great variety and illustrated. 

R. B. Mrrowett, Arlington Heights, Cook Co., Iil,— 
Tenens the * — Pe Foabes Pe a po is both 
a treatise on ee and an illu catalogue 
of an extensive poultry inate lishment. 1 

New York Prow Co., 55 Beekman St., New York 
City.—A_ handsome illustrated list of the great variety 
of machines and implements made by them. ~ 





L. H. Otmstrep, Corona, N. J.—Deseribes the mole 
and its ways, and his trap for catching the troublesome 
creature. 


Taurston & Brieuam, Buffalo, N. Y.—A special 
catalogue of cutlery. : aon atin 

Natronau Iron Fence. Co., No. 22 Cortlandt St. New - 
York City.—Illustrate their, fence with the Carpenter 
Iron Post. : 

York Clty. Iilnstrate’ th wociing 1a th 4 ightning 

or —Illus e wo e , 
Horse-Clesning Machine. ; 

P. B. SHEetvon, Erie, Pa:—Describes Waldo’s Com- 
bined Road-Builder and Grader, which ‘ropa to do 
the operations of road-making, and much 
quicker and cheaper than in the ordinary manner. 

Wares Manuracturine Co., Syracuse, N Y.—The 
Barry Lawn Rake Attachment, a net device for clear- 
ing the rake of litter, leaves, grass, etc. 

ZIMMERMAN MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Cinciypal, 
O., and Burlington, Iowa.—A full description 0! 
Zimmerman Fruit Dryer or Evaporator. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. r 

Vitmorin, ANDRigUx & Co.,.Paris, France.—A won- 
derfully full list of seeds, of all kinds and, as usual; 
finely illustrated. 

Heinrica Wreps, Lineb Germany.—A_ special 
list of Pansy seeds, forty-seven distinet warietied: 

V. IncENouI, Milan, Italy.—Wholesale list of special- 
ties in Farm and Garden Seeds. ; 

Wu.u1am BrotHers, Henara . Ceylon.—An in- 
pp ny Tae e, offering Cinchona, Coffee and Car- 
damom with nutmeg and other tropical plants, etc. 


The Weed Lists. 
—~ 

I am only able to announce the names of the prize- 
winners. The particulars will be given next month. 
Maggie E. Benton, Livingston, Mo.; Mamie Pepoon, 
Warren, Joe Davies Co., Ill.; Jas. F. Mason, Bellaire, 
Belmont Co., Ohio; Jennie Miles, Annié and 
Eliza and Eva Upp, Gibson, Knox Co., Tl Peck, 
Newtown, Conn.; Frank J. Clough, Tolland, Conn.; 
Marie L. Hoyt, Turnpike P. 0., Haywood Co., N, ©.; 
William Savage, Vega, Jefferson Co., Iowa; William 
Pickhardt, Portchester, N. ¥.; Elijah Harlan, Wilson- 
ville, Iowa, 5 Tas Docror. 
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POULTRY WORLD. 


ag magazine, the oldest 
argest, t and et sPetodical de- 
ad 


Pe oe ae ever 
oe Splendid: illustrated. 


| aby oo Also the American 
try Yard, the only weekly 
auf devoted entirely to poultr 

‘geo <4 Bot 
papers fs for $2: samp)? copy 
th mailed on sameeee of nine 

conte in = postess stam 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Gastron, Cr. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
Wer ae ver Hiaccuing and Hats ising ultry. It is 

simple an d easy to manage, A mere Paihoes erfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to h 


PERFECT MATORER co. 
Elmira, NEW York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


Eclipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
ye Se ey and most durable incubator made. 
d f E ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CoO., 
— a Mass., or, 68 Devonshire St., Room is, 

ston 


SA a ae a 
THE THERMOSTATIC INCUBATOR. 
A Hand-Book of Artificial Incubation. 
For sale by the ORANGE JUDD CO., Broadway, New York. 
Price, Paper covers, 36c.; Cloth, 56c. For circulars and In- 
cubators, address the Author. 
E. S. RENWICK, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


F you use an aaaueter, send three one-cent stamps for a 
copy of STED’S 


INCUBATOR RECORD. 


Worth ten-fold its cost for future reference. Address 
A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


.U. GOIN Gk buy anew HARNESS? If 
Gk , Arst send to KING & 
«> Owego, N. Y., for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


and fine fowis, For prices on all 3 
e breeds and for best Incubators. 
dress P, H. Jacobs, Hammonton, Ot J. 
sed bag — Leading Varieties <4 
0c. for book on man 
—~y te . SMITH, Stony Brook, N. 


Sons Choice Fowls. BROWN LEGHORN 


SH EG 
fio, and WYAN ¥ 8 per r18. Discount on large orders. 
milars free. J. oF Jat R, Concordville, Del. Co,, Pa. 


Py PEKIN DUCKS.—EGGS $2 PER 11; 
per 38. Send - Circular: 
A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 


Brewed eer. Say FOR HATCH- 
i IMO BGAN, Box 245, Ashland, Penna. 

f P. Rocks and L. 

Fi Seana & oq I Py gr Be 18. Packed 
ts. Miss H. Cc) Willis, Box 1818, Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 


PRIZE WYANDOTTE EGGS, Scn¢ fr ct 
A. C. HAWKINS, Saasielienens Mass. 


FAs. E X TICE.—For E addeens, 
PSL FOr, ES 


a ; er Steubenvi 
apanese shy 
ii—enly pen in Ame 


18; Africans, $5 al Se Furs, $3 ff 
PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Took all the high ios te in New England and New York 
City, 1883 and nd fowls forsale. Send for circu- 
lar. A. C. HAW NS, neaster, Mass. 
A book devoted entirely to PLiymovuTH 
A fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
A ROROENS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS. 
a@ book on curing PouLTrRY DIsEasEs, an 
another “entitled 


five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


EGGS PVE, HATCHING! 
Ligue Se slima — ze stock om "fine 
pected, Fs fen _ gor 36 ently boxed, 
sah) OS per pels, OF Fe BIDDLE, Chadds’ Ford, Pa 
OUR ELEGANT 
125 Page Dlustrated 
POULTRY CATALOGUE 


For 1884 will be ready this month. It tells more about Poultr. 
nd ring than any $2.00 book in the United States. 
500 fowls on two and one-half acres, and 
PRICE, 25 Ma ze. ., Camps s taken. 


Price (Mention this MITCHELL 
& ) ny SE co MeGormick Bloc! k, Ch ol Bind in your ore 
that we may know how ou to publish. 


FOWLS AND PIGS. 

Eegs for ins, B Hoeks. 8. L. Brahmas, 

G. 8. Bon PCochin,F 18; $8 for 2. BE, Lurker 
Begs, $5 f Seni aay chester white Pigs, 10 
$i8a rios of P. Rocks, P Cochins and 


“Winltaeey Ty” BEY, Ua Pa. 

















EGGS: 














free. 





ELKHART CARRIAGE i) HARNESS MF 6 CO. 


Makers of all styles of CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SPRING WAGONS, SINGLE & DOUBLE HARNESS & SADDLES 
We employ no agents, and if pe No. 42. Two-seated Bugty 
what you order is not satis- with Pole.  _-"# 
fector 9 we pay all expenses. 
ES y (see cut) is Bo 


Leather. Single, Ss. NOt $20. 


E nronyeuing fully — nte 

uying, send for our iifstrated SQ 
80-page Catalogue free. AddressW. B. 
P hart, India’ 


YWHERE 
Wirt PivineeE OF + Examining Before 


fore 
T, Sec’y, Elk 


__We Retail at ¥ Retail at Wholesale Prices, 





108 Pages. It teaches you how to 
rear them to take care for them, to 
feed, to have them lay eggs in cold weather, to 
peevent and treat all diseases * = or young, tobe 
a “* successful ’? poultryman. TORS 25c. in stamps. 
A Fifty-page book FREE FOR ALL with it. 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Lewis Co., Ky. 


AUSTRALIAN MERINO 


aU SnBEE 


ORT & CO., Limited, beg to announce that 
their Tenth 


b): ine POULTRY YARD 


ANNUAL STUD SHEEP FAIR 
will be held in their spacious 
WOOL WAREHOUSES, 
Circular Quay, SEDNEY, New South Wales, 
about 15th, 16th and 17th 


JULY NEXT, 


when specially selected drafts of pure-bred 


AUSTRALIAN MERINO STUD SHEEP, 


from the most celebrated Breeders in the Colonies, 
will be submitted to public auction, and sold 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


At our Ninth Annual Sheep Fair held in July 
last year, we offered over 1,400 head of Pedigree 
Sheep, including representative drafts from all 
the best Flocksin Australia ; and every animal 
was sold under the hammer at prices ranging from 
2 guineas to 465 guineas, or say $10 to $2,500 per 
head. American Sheep Farmers desirous of se- 
curing a strain of the Australian Merino blood, 
which has made its name famous in all the Wool 
Markets of the world, will do well to attend or be 
represented at our Tenth Annual Sheep Fair in 
July next. 


MORT & CO., Limited, 


Wool Brokers, and Stock and Station Agents, 


SIDNEY, N. 8. WALES. 
Pure “bred recorded Po- 


land China Swine. 
all ages for _ in alts 
or tr os, not ak 

\ for what you ink, En, 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
express. 

JOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, lis. 





ee this paper. 
Pre 
shire ‘and Poland China Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Coll es and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 
mmediate 
shipment. rn sows in pig—75 three 
mos. pigs. and 15 young oars, abl 
recers d or eligible in J. Red 
gs from prize P, Rocks, 
He eS for 100. Send for His- 
1 N Stock, in A ope catalogue = 
mmeonse urse toc iy neludin, yr. 
cL. lyr. e, a $8 for pri Hoo plants, by 
ARK ‘Natt | Asso, 0 880. wine 


OP ETTIT, Se A” 
fant BK O., Salem, New J 

NTENIN 

SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 


THE BEST CYT 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Manufactured 
by C. D. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


} REGISTERED SWINE 


»Thorough-bred Cheater W hit 
land-Chinas, & imported Be mY Ag 
a ae every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
nteed. Send stamp for new Cat@e. 


True pedi ree 
aerington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa, 


stock only. 


logue. C. H 





Jerseys. Lincoln, Southdown, and 
Hampshiredown Shee ect 
AR j Cheater White, Borken 
Lay | es ) Jie Yorkshire, and Poland: ed 
ae) Pigs, Sc ‘ee Collie Shepherd Dogs 
a av y of Poultry. Come see our 
m stock and select for yourselves, Send 
stamp for circular and prices. 


WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Chester Oo., Pa. 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle. A1 
HERD-BOOK thorough-bred and grade "Guernseys and 


8 HO NV 


anc arie 








Lbs, Weh f jf as 
Of Two OnI0 OVED CHES 4 
TER HOGS, Send for description 
a i ae famous breed, Also + 
: SILVER, CLEVELAND, VU, 


CALVES & cows 


Prevented Sucking each 
other, Also, 
SELF-SUCKING, 
BY RICE’S PATENT 
Mal. Iron WEANER, 
Used by all Stock Raisers. 
Prices, by mail, postpaid. 
For Calves till 1 yeat old 
55c. ; till 2 years old 80c.; 
older $1.12. Circulars 


free. Agents Wanted. 
(<r H. C. RICE, 


Farmington, Ct. 


PRIZE CATTLE. 


A. J.C. C. H. R. JERSEYS, 


Two Year Old Yearlings, and Calves, pombised of such 

blood as EUROTA 2nd, 
ALBRET, 44. As ine ize takers, this Herd has wen yA "both 

in Canada andthe U.S. WM. C ROZIER, Northp ort, L. I. 


j@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will rah jeesure send you a sample copy of our 
SEM i! LY GLEANI NGS IN BEE CU 
TURE, w iN a “ee tive staat of the thy 
scratiotite Hives, Honey Extractors, Artific! al 
Comb, Section Heney Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaming. to Bee Culture, Nothing Patent- 
ed, Simply send your address on a al card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


GROUND MOLES, their habits and 


them. Free, L. H. OLMSTED, Soins tlle 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


osntine** Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms. 














“Getua’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Aacn ton. ortiend, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover 8t.; 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 161 N. Main St.: 
Worcester, Mass... McAleer, 228 Main’ St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh Pa. Lough- 
rey "& Frew, 102 Wood Bt. 5 Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C C. o> 1 
ag St.; Richmond, wa, § Ss. S. Cottrell & Co., 1 fain 

; Wilson, N. C., Nadal & Co.; Louisville, , mR A. 
ao Rad & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Boy, A.A, Mellier, 
709 Washington Ave. ; ; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, sis 
Magazine St.; Cleveland, 0., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 248 Superior 
St.: Detroit, Mich. Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Dbhteme Ti, 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, pe. Noyes. 
Bros. & Cutler; Beene. Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Oiain & 
WwW inchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and wiil keep: 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of 1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 

PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 
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Valuable and Practical Bo 








y men 2 








EITHER OF THESE BOOKS SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT oF PRICE. 








HORSES. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Doctor. 
Together with Blaine’s Veterinary Art, and numerous 
recipes. A valuable and comprehensive guide for both 
the professional and general reader. By Prof. GzorcE 
AnmatacE, M.R.C. V.8. New Edition. One large 
octavo volume, 830 pages, finely illustrated, half mo- 


rocco. 7.50 
Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 
Sell. 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By Peter HowpeEn. This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable Every One to intelli- 
gently buy and sell a Horse. It explains the meaning 
of Horse Warranty, and its use, and shows the value 
of knowledge on this subject, Extra Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Saddle Horse, The. 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illus- 
trated. This is a reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horseman- 
ship, and who wish to teach their animals how to 
perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 


The Horse.—Its Varieties and Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. 
Condensed from StoNEHENGE’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Calender,” 
“The Modern House-holder,” etc. A most valuable 
little hand-book. Illustrated. Boards. 5 


The Percheron Horse. 
This work will be read with interest by the many who 
have become firm friends of the Percheron breed of 
Horses. Every new importation into the United States 
adds to the interest with which the breed is regarded. 
Translated from the French by CHartes Du Hays. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE. 


American Cattle.—Their History, Breed- 
ing and Management. 





pn 2 and brought down to the present time by the | 


author. A thoroughly exhaustive work. By Lzwis 
F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultural Society, 
editor ‘‘American Shorthorn Herd Book,’’ author 
“ Rural Architecture,”’ etc., etc. 2.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 
Doctor, 
The Veterinary Cyclopedia.—Embracing all the prac- 
tical information of value heretofore published on the 
Diseases 01 Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, together with 
the latest and best information regarding all known 
Diseases up to the present time. Compiled and edited 
by that eminent authority, Prof. Gzorcz ARMATAGE. 
M.R.C. V.S. One large octavo volume, 894 pages, with 
upwards of 350 practical illustrations, showing forms 


of disease and treatment. Half morocco, 7.50 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An en- 


tirely new translation of the last edition of this popu- 
lar and instructive book. By Txos. J. Hanp, Sec'y 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 
Illustrations, especially engraved for this work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Keeping One Cow. 
A collection of Prize Essays, and selections from a 
number of other Essays, with editorial notes, sugges- 
tions, etc. This book gives the latest information, 
and in a clear and condensgg form, upon the manage- 
ment of a single Milch Cgg& Illustrated with full-page 
engravings of the most famous dairy Cows. Cloth, 
mo. 1.00 


Youatt and Martin on Cattl>. 
Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Management, Dis- 
eases ; a full history of the various races ; their origin, 





breeding, and merits; their capacity for Beef and 
Milk. By W. Youarrand W.C. L. Martin, Edited 
by AmBRosE STEVENS. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual. 
Plain enough for any farmer to learn how to manage a 
flock successfully, though he may never before have 
kept a sheep, and comprehensive enough for an ex- 
perienced shepherd to gather valuable suggestions 
from it. By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Post-paid. 1.50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
New, revised, and enlarged edition of this most valua- 
ble work on the Management of Swine and Preven- 
tion and Treatment of their Diseases. By Hon. F.D. 
CopuRN. Cloth. 1.75 


Harris on the Pig. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
The various English and American Breeds are dis- 
cussed. A work of equal value to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and to the large breeder. 1.50 





POULTRY, Etc. 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


The management of Poultry in large numbers, being 
a series of articles written for the American Agricul- 
turist. With other articles. Contents: Introduction. 
—Plan of Farm.—Manner of Feeding.—Location of 
Farm.—Kind of Soil.—Crops on the Farm.—Supplying 
Water and Food.—Collecting and Storing Dry Earth.— 
Houses for Layers.—Feeding House for Winter.— 
Houses for Sitters.—Arrangements for Breeding Stock. 

Paper Cover, .50; Cloth, .75 


The American Standard of Excellence in 
Poultry. 
As revised by the American Poultry Association at 
their Convention, held at Chicago, January 24th, 1876. 
Flex. cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book. 
New edition, greatly enlarged. Comprising the Breed- 
ing and Management of Profitable and Ornamental 
Poultry; to which is added the Standard of Excellence 
in Exhibition Birds. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with 82 full plate Colored Engravings, besides 
numerous plain Engravings by Harrison Weir. By W. 
B. Tecetmerer. Cloth, 8vo., full gilt, and gilt 
edges. 9.00 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper. 
A complete and standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, for domestic use, the markets, or exhibition. 
This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the 
chicken fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and 
strange, bright birds. These chapters were written 
with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it 
as a guide, with no previous experience ‘with poultry, 
become at once successful in producing eggs, young 
chickens, and fat fowls for market, Illustrated. By 
L. Wrieut. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Canary Birds. 
A complete Guide for their Breeding, Rearing, and 
Treatment, together with hints and saggestions re- 
garding Cages, Aviaries, etc. New edition. 24mo. 
Paper, .50; Cloth, .75 


The American Bird Fancier. 
Newedition. How to Breed, sae and Care for Song 
and Domestic Birds. 50 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The Mysteries. of Bee-keeping Explained. Com- 
bining the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with 
the latest discoveries and inventions, and presenting 
the most approved methods, forming A Complete 
Guide to Successful Bee-Culture. By L. C. Roor. 
With 100 Mlustrations, and a portrait of M. Quinby. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Farm Conveniences, 
A Manual of what to do, and how to doit. Describ- 
ing all manner of. Home-made Aids to Farm Work. 
Made up of the best ideas from the experience of 
many practical men. With over two hundred Engrav- 
ings, 1.50 


Household Conveniences, 
With over two hundred Engravings. A most usefal 
volume, filled with valuable Hints and Suggestions for 
doing all kinds cf work in the Household. 1.50 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors and Out- 
Doors, 
A most interesting book, full of good suggestions, by 
one who fully understands the subject. By E. H. Lz- 
LAND. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings, 
Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., for the Construction of Barns and Gut- 
buildings by Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, 
among other subjects, to the Economic Erection and 
Use of Barns, Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, 
Sheep Barns, Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice 
Houses, Pig Pens, Granaries, etc. There are likewise 
chapters upon Bird Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, 
Ventilators, Roofsand Roofing, Doors and Fastenings, 
Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Manure Sheds, Barn 
Yards, Root Pits, etc. Recently published. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Cottage Houses for Village and Country 
Homes, 
Together with Complete Plans and Specifications. 
General descriptions, and detailed estimates of ma- 
terials, construction, and cost, are given with each 
plan—by which any intelligent person may readily 
comprehend the character of the buildings, and which 
will enable any builder of ordinary experience to pre- 
pare his rected by the varying circum- 
stances of locality and prices, aud proceed to their 
erection. Nearly all these plans have been built from, 
and their practicability proven. They embrace a great. 
variety of arrangement, and are'adapted tomeet the 
general want for convenient, comfortable, and eco- 
nomic Homes. ByS. B. Reap, Ancuirecr, Author of 
‘*House Plans for Everybody,” etc. With over one 
hundred Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 1,25 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 

This useful volume meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and is already among the Standard Archi- 
tectural Books. It gives a wide range of design, from. 
a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to 
farm, village, and town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical workings. They ° 
provide for heating, ventilation, etc., and give a large 
share of what are called Modern Improvements, One 
feature of the work imparts a value over any similar 
publication of the kind that we have seen. It gives 
an Estimate of the Quantity of every article used ‘in 
the construction, and the cost of each material at the 
time the building was erected, or the design made, 
Even if prices vary from time to time, one can, frome 
these data, ascertain within a few dollars the probable 
cost of constructing any one of the buildings here 
presented. By S. B. Rezp. Profusely Illustrated. 
Bound in Cloth, black and gold. 12mo. 1.50 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


‘Sportsman’s Companion. New Edition, 
- Over 100 Illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5 cents, for 
mailing and postage. 


Rural Catalogue. New Edition. 


80 Pages, describing over 200 Books on Out-door Life, 
125 Illustrations. Sent on receipt : f 6 ets. for’ postage. 


43 + 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID W. JUDD, 


Pres’t 





SAMW’L BURNHAM, Sec. 
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“THE GOLDEN BELT’ 


KANSAS LANDS 
STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. $0,000,000 Wheat. 


——— ALONG THE——— 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R’WAY. 


WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water. 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B McALLASTER. Land Commis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 











MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Grain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
‘The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
Deen the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
{ about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
‘4m great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
! Omaha, Neb. 
; 2 Refer to this advertisement. 29 


A Profitable Investment! 


Each $5 doubled monthly, and loss rendered impossible. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


$10 Monthly Buys Your Own. 


At HInsDALE Crry, 18 miles from pew York, 35 minutes b: 





Tail, and 5 minutes extra Brook, or Ferry. Severa! 
thousand building lots surroun dale depot, price 
$165 .each, oelliog on monthly payments of $5 per lot; Cot- 

$10 monthly upwards. Lots advanced $5 each monthly, 
until present prices areat least doubled. New York will be 
the future CITY OF THE WORLD, property in and around it 
4s, and will contin in nsdale adjoins 
Garden City—the most beautiful of all cities—and Creed- 
moor Rifie e be od 8) . R. junction for 


an 

th, Comm on averages 10c. per trip. Lots are doub- 
fou in value while being re for. For investment, resi- 
dence, or summer resort, it is equally desirable. Climate, 
-drives and surroundings unsurpass: Bailing cptionel. 
8 ured. Extensive improvements contemplated. 
Agents wanted. Circulars, &c., of 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
: 335 Broadway, New York. 


OME, TO MARYLAND J—Improved Farms, $10 
acre. Descri e ogues sen’ ree. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federaisburgh, Ma,” 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
¢ a Catalogues free. 
§ A. P. GRIFFITS, Smyrna, Del. 
% EFO T § ie 'e 
B eee ee Seon, Mey fer brek fm teoes 
y 
in 


Sor Tix Farming and Dairying 
y 

















mnesota. 
N A. Full description by coun- 
CAL da RA | ees 200-page pamphlet 


Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


160- MARYLAND FARMS, ® Trscts, from 


Near railroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
ies) in Talbot Co.,Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 


: . 1884 Pamphlet and Map, showing location, free. 
ddress s C.E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


VIRGINIA FARMS SER GSHEAP. 


ate Mild. Taxes Low. 











Health perfect. School 
System Good. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Cc. D- EPES, Nottaway C. H., Va. 


SLA ALL TL BEE NT YES 
FAR og ACRES-CHEAP. 
Society. Water, e168 Bank St Nor: 

va. L. B. ANDERSON, M. D. — 5 





ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give to the writer full information as to the best lands 
in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text of 
the U. 8. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota, 


ADDRESS: 
JAMES B. POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MARYLAND FARMS, £1 £t™t, Grain, and Grass, 


) 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 


: on Jaines River, Va., ina Northern 
A settlement. Illus. circular free, 
J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


Maps and NEWSPAPER 
three months for 2 
® cents. Address, 
FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 


MERRSR TR RI NS Agi TTT GRIN NTI 
ARMS.—Mild climate ; profitable and productive; 
$500 to $2,000. Best of markets. New land, per 

C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


FoR SALE, Farms in Minnesota and Dakota. Choice 

Wheat Farms in the Red River Veber. Terms to suit 
prety purchaser. Also town lots in Brainerd, Fargo, Val- 
ley City and Bismarck. Special attention given to fur- 
nishing information relative to business and farming 
interests of Minnesota and Dakota, and to making invest- 
ments for non-residents. Ca)l on.or write. 

H. M. BARRON, Brainerd, Minn. 


HREE ADJOINING FARMS—On the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, situated in Somerset County, of 410, 60 and 
99 acres, respectively. The large tract is the finest farm and 
residence in the county; large brick dwelling, numerous 
outbuildings, Land in a high state of cultivation and splen- 
didly set in grass; adjoining the E.8.R. Road. For plat, 
particulars, terms &e. apply immediately to 
J. UPSHUR DENN1 , Fayette 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
OR SALE—At Kingston, one of the finest sites in New 
Jersey; perfectly healthy and free from mosqui- 
toes, three iniles from eeton and five minutes from 
R. RB. Station, suitable for a gentleman’s residence or 
eae ladies school. Twenty acres of improved land 
one square plot. With fine house, containing thirteen 
rooms, located on an eminence overlooking Princeton, 
and adjoining country for miles. Drives around the 
house. Fine lawn, large garden, plenty of fruit. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Will be sold at a sacrifice. 
Address or apply to the owner. 


Cc. SHEPARD, 
464 Morris Ave,, Elizabeth, N. J. 


5-TON 
Zz: 


. —————_—_——LL ee | 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 

JONES, BE PAYS THE ARE SEAM. 
Sold ontrial. Warrants 6 years. All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











acre. Terms easy. 











































PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
—=—— LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
ste Spectacles, Eye Glasses 
came 20d Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
era Glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing In- 
struments, “Ano Kato’ (What 
is it ?) Free, on mention of this 
paper. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






COOD NEWS 
Ny ADIES! 








Now’s your time to 
up Orders for our CELEBRAt 
TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure & beautiful MOSS 

ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(i pieces), ourown importation. One of these beautj- 
ul china sets given away to the party sending an order 

for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered, 
Send 2 xeor orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND. 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c, 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im- 
orted some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60, 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


ComMPAaNy 






















































“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who ow up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silvere 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 

ound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee busines 

esides sending out from to 9 CLUB ORDE 
each day. LVER A! ; 
Premiums with 85, 87 
TEA SETS with 810 orders. 

ETS with 815. GOLD BA R 

ETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 106 

ieces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Preme 
ums. Send us postal and mention this paper, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges “ae 75 cents per 100 Ibs. to points West. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CO, 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year 















those receivingthem. Ifany lady 

F reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 

‘ will find it to their advantage to 

a send us @ postal for further infor- 
I 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Tivo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 





Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.38 each 
Four Subscribers one year....4. +4. $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ........ $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year’.....22..0.5 $7, or $1.17 each, 
Seven Subscribers one year.......+4+ $8, or $1.14 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.} 
ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, President, 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISIEF EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each Insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
[2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 























